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ANALYTICAL REVIEW. 


For MARCH, 1797. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Arr. 1. The State of the Poor: or An Hiftory of the labouring Claffes in 


England, from the Congueft to the prefent Period; In which are particu- 
larly confid- red their Domeftic (Economy, with refpe® to Diet, Drefs, 
Fuel, and Habitatiot, and the varias Plans which, from Time tol ime, 
have been propofed and adopted fir the Relief of the Poor: together 
evith Parochial Reports, relative to the Adminiftration of Workhonfes, and 
Honfes of Induftry ; the State of Friendly Societies ; and other public In- 
fritution :, im feveral Agricultursl, Commercial, and Manufacturing 
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Diftrits, Se. By Sir Frederic Morton Eden, Bart. In 3 vols. 4to. 

1966 pages. Price 31. 3s. in boards. Whites. 1797. 

Tue moft remarkable circumflance attending civilized fociety is the 
very unequal diitribution of the conveniences and accommodations of 
life by which it is diitinguifhed. While the chief of an indian tribe is 
known by the meaneft covering, and appears to poflefs no privileges 
above others, in the articles of food and habitation, we {ee civilized 
man exiting in circumflances the molt various and oppofite, In the 
fame country we fve one part of our fpecies refiding tn palaces, repofing 
on down, rolling in coaches, and ‘ taring fumptuoufly every day,” 
while the far gretter part. are piaing with hunger and cold, covered 
with rags, expofed to the pelting of the elements, and doomed to in- 
ceilant toil. 

Ifit be not in the power of philofophy to provide for the comfortable 
accommodation of the great mafs of mankind, it is at leaft laudable to 
endeavour their relief, and to attempt to foften the rigour of their fate, 
Imprefied with this fentiment, we take up every work with pleafure, 
which treats on fubjeéts connected with the relict of the moft valuable, 
and Jealt rewarded portion of our kind, Far from thinking that the 
author has devoted his labour and talents to an inquiry unworthy of 
them, we cordially agree with him in the fentiments conveyed in the 
following paffage : 

r. ¢.—* By fome, perhaps, the detail of the earnings and expenditure 
ofa village family, the economy of a workhoufe, or the iegillative r 
gulations of a box club, may be deemed frivolous and unimportant, 
Let it, however, be recolle¢ted, that thefe particulars ultimately concern 
a clafs from whom the ampleit fources of revenue are derived ; and if I 
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230 POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


miftake not, copious ftreams of political knowledge, of tlie higheft kind, 
may be alfo drawn {rom the fame gefervoir. It is from information 
relative to their domeftic economy, their manners, and their opinions, 
that legiflators may acquire deep fubjects for reflection, and inexhau. 
ible materials to work with. Perhaps, the beft eulogium that can be 
conferred on any government is, that shere is employment for ail the 

ple; that their cottages are comfor table ; their fe aod wholejome ; and theis 
children well cloathed. At is faid of Henry the Fourth of France, that 
he wifhed all his fubjects could afford themfelves a good fupper once a 
week. | have no doubt that the difciple of Sully underftood that fach 
an enjoyment would have been a more incontrovertible procf of the 
wealth of his kingdom, than the fplendor of his nobility, or the magni. 


“ ° > 
* ficence of his palaces. 


We cannot help remarking, in this place, that if the fcience of 
vernment be indeed the means of diffufing, and fecuring the happinef 
of the whole fociety, it is not poflible that any facts can be fo interefting 
to the true politician, as thofe which furnith him with a knowledge 
of the fituation of that clafs who mott want his aid. ‘lhe former par 
of this paflage is addrefled to the confideration of that politician chiefly, 
who numbers the individuals of a country only to eftimate the produc- 
tion of a capitation tax, and inquires into their condition and abili 
merely as a fubject of revenue. ‘The philanthropift will fympathize 
with the illuftrious difciple ot Sully, aol will allow no nation the cha- 


racter of rich and great, whofe labourers, the fource of all wealth and 


all greatnefs, are wretched and flarving. 

We are told in the preface, that * the difficulties which the labouring 
clafles experienced, from the high price of grain, and of provifionsia 
general, as well as of cloathing and fuel, during the years 1794 and 
1795, induced the author, both from benevolence and perfonal curio- 
fity, to inveftigate their condition in various parts of tbe kingdom.’ 

He adds, * As L advanced in my inguiries, the fubje@t beeame fo in- 
terefting, that I perfuaded myfelf the refult would be acceptable to the 
public, if I fhould be able to lav before them aecurate details refpeting 
the prefent ftate of the labouring part of the community, as well as the 
actual peor.’ 

‘The author, determined to make the exertions of his benevolence 
and cunofity of public advantage, found it difficult to procure infor 
mation perfectly correct and impartial; for he very juftly obferves, 
that * private opinion and private paffions will, in fpite of us all, too 
otten interfere, and bias and influence the moft honeft and intelligent 
minds, in their judgments ref{pecting even matters of fact.’ 

Under this conviction, he travelled himfelf, and perfonally inquired 
into the facts, in many parifhes, which he has made the bafis of his rea 


foning. 
' 


As it would have been the Jabour of a life to have thus perfonally 
examined the flate of the poor in every parifh, fir F. employed a 
perfon, in whofe Sdelity and intelligence he had the greateft confidence, 
“ho ipent more than a year in travelling trom place to place, to obtain 
the nec flary information. To affift this perfon to procure well-at- 
ranged inforination, our author furnithed him with a fet of queries, 
which, as they wiil tend to fhow the reader the extent of his plan, we 
Mall here fubjoia : 
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¢ Parith Of . Extent and population? number of houfes 
that pay the hovfe or window tax, diftinguifhing double tenements ? 
number of houfes exempted? occupations of parifhioners, whether in 
agriculture, commerce, or inanufactures ? what manufactures? price of 
provifions ? wages of Jabour? rent of land, and land-tax, on the net 
rental ? what fe¢ts of religion ? tithes how taken ? number of inns, or 
ale-houfes? farms large or fmall? what is the moft ufual tenure ? 
principal articles of cultivation? commons and wafte lands ? number 
of acres inclofed (if eafily obtained) in any of the lait 40 years? how 
are the poor maintained ; by farming them; in houtes of induftry, or 
otherwite ? houfes of induftry (if any) their ftate? numbers therein 9 
annual mortality ; diet ; expences and profit, fince their eftablifhment ?’ 
[Here are introduced two tables, the one to contain an account of the 

diet and annual mortality in the houfe of induftry ; the other, an 

account of baptifms, burials, marriages, and net {um expended on the 
poor, the rate per pound, and other obfervations. ] 
‘The queries are continued : ! 

‘ Number and ftate of friendly focieties ? how many of them have 
liad their rules confirmed by magiftrates? ufual diet of labourers? 
earnings and expences of a labourer’s family for a year, dillinguifhing 
the number and ages of the family, and the price and quantity of their 
articles of confumption? mifcellaneous obfervations,’ 

The remainder of the preface is {pent in fhowing that the fubje&ts of 
thefe queries are immediately connected with the objee of his work. 

Of the firft book, chapter the firft, contains the hiftory of the poor, 

from the conquett to the reformation. 
_ Immediately after the conqueft (and indeed this was their condition 
fora very long time) our author juftly obferves, page 7., * that, with 
the exception of the baronial proprietors of land, and their vaflals, the 
free tenants and focmen, the reft of the nation were involved in a ftate 
of abfolute fervitude, fo that no one who had been born in a ftate of 
bondage, or had by any accident fallen into that ftate, could acquire an 
abfolute right to any fpecies of property. ‘Trading in flaves wasat 
this period one of the mot important and profitable branches of englfh 
commerce. Ireland and Scotland were well fupplied with englith 
faves. However, the fpirit of the chriltian religion, always hoftile to 
avery, Was not now without its effect, in meliorating the condition of 
(iis injured clafs of men,’ 

P.10.-—* In the cleventh century a bull was iflued at Rome for the 
Cmancipation of flaves; and in England a law was made in the great 
coun held at Weltmintter’ A, D. 1102, which, at the fame time thas 
evinces an improvement in civilization, clearly proves that the fale 
. Naves was a very common traffic. The words of the law are :— 
‘* Let no man for the future prefume to carry on the wicked trade of 
cing men in markets, like brute beafts, which hitherto has been the 
somimon cuftom of England.” 

Our author obferves of this ftate of fervitude, page 11, that ¢ it is 
probably mot objectionable, from its being injurious to fociety at 

ge; and he feems to think that the flaves them/elves were 1n as good 
4 Condition, perhaps, as labourers, who, with the privileges of freeaoms, 
and are involved in the difficulty of providing for 
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We cannot fu ter fuch an obfervation to pafs without remark. If the 
improvement of cle hamaa mind be an object of any confideration, 
the flave of wil! mutt be incapable of this improvement, muft be with. 
out principle, without reafon, without energy. With refpect tO outs 
ward accommodations, the labourer for hire will be infinitely befor 
the dependent vatlal. Where laws do not interfere, labour will always 
find the level of it’s jut price; and he mutt be greatly ignorant of our 
nature, who CONCEIVES thar men will | c of ady, of choice, to grant an 
habitual indulgence, prejudicial to their own interefts, more abundant 
and liberal than the jalt purchafe of necedlary exertion, without which, 
their corn and their wine will ceafe to increafe. In the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, a clafs of men, however, had exiftence in this 
country, W ho wete not abfoiutely at the difpofal of their lord, but who 
fuftained the character of free labourers, or men who enjoyed the pris 
vilege of working for hire, and appropriating their wages to their own 
ule. 

In the cour’e of this elaborate hiftory of a dark and miferable period, 
we find repeated intiances, when the labourers had generally become 
free, of the intervention of the legiflature to fettle the rate of wages, 
and preicribe articles of confumpuon for the labourer. ‘This circum. 
flance is a demonitrative proof that the labourers, now become free, 
earned too much, and clothed too well, in the opinion of their lords; 
and that had they been it:ll the flaves of wiil, their generous maiters 
would have dealt out accommodations to them with a more {paring 
hand. We think fir F., from his own hiftory, will be able to fatisty 
himfelf of the falfchood of the opinion to which we have befor 
adverted, 

Our author has proved, by ungueftisnable evidence, that, after the 
emancipation of flaves, the free labourer was ill-fed, ill-houfed, and 
ill-clad ; and whatever reafon we may have to complain of the prefeat 
condition of the poor, we ihall be little inclined to wath a seturn of 
thefe difma! times. 

* Of houfehold tarniture,’ page 19, ‘ the quantity poffeffed by each 
family was very inconticerable. A bed, valued trom 3s. to 6% In 


hucd 3 tiie 
mott houfes, a brafs pot from 1s. to zs. value is to be met with: 


feems to have been almoft the only caliensy urenfil then ufed. 
© A cobler’s flock in trade was efimated at 7% +A butcher’s ftock 
of fait meat at 1}. 18s.) Another at rl A tanner’s at 7s. and I 13." 
After producing many former inftances of the interference of the le 
"amen in the regulation of the wages and confumption of the la- 
“arer, Our author gives the following : 
© In the year 1363 feveral acts were naffed for the regulation of the 
diet and apparel of fervants and others, whieh, although they have beea 
fince repealed, merit fi.sne attention, as we may colle@ from them the 
fate of the people, with refped to the two moft effential neceflaries 
lite. they direct that the fervants, both of lords, and artificers, 
tradefmen, fhall be ferved once a day with meat and fith, and the 
of other victuals, fuch as milk and cheefe, according to their ftation ; 
and that they fhould wear cloth of which the whole piece did not 
nrore than two marks, that is, fcarcely 12d. a yard.’ 
Indeed, trom the moment that englith labourers became free, we ob- 


f@ve an inceflant flraggle of the lecaflature t down thei 
, ge gilature to keep dow their wet 
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To fix the price of labour, and to enact fumptuary laws, feem to be 
the great bufinefs of the legiflature, as far as it regarded at all domettic 
affairs; till we come to times when experience and illumination had 
produced the conviction, that all attempts of this kind were vain and 
ridiculous, irritating in defign, and impotent in operation, 

Before the clofe of the fourteenth century, the people of England 
had attained to no incenfiderabie privileges, and we fee, in the ill-con- 
duéted but highly beneficial infurrection of Wat Tyler, in the year 
' 281, {trong evidence, that a fpirit of liberty had begun to animate the 
country. Cur author, with a minuteneis and accuracy which do cree 
dit to his knowledge and his dilivence, traces the firtt appearance and 
progrefs of infant treedom, and very jultly a‘cribes it’s growth and it’s 
manhood to the introduction of manufactures, and the building of 
towns. 

But freedom, the parent of all our bleffings, and all our enjoyments, 
was the iofrument, notindeed of introducing into fociety any new wants, 
but of creating the neceflity of a new mean of fupply. While flavery 
continued, age and infirmity fought from the hand of the lord relief 
and foccour; but when the liberty of the labourer guaranteed to him 
the pofleflion of his hard-earned wages, it exonerated the owner of the 
foil from the burden of his maintenance, when overtaken by age, fick- 
nefs, or mistortunc. Hence arofe that clafs of men deferibed by the 
legiflature under the denomination of poor. 

¢ The villcin,’ page 59, £1 apprehend, if onable to work, was main- 
tained by his lord, as the pauper is now fupported by his parith; and 
whilft the moft numerous and moft needy clafs of the people confifted of 
thofe whofe fervices thus fecured them a maintenance, and who were 
reftri¢ted from wandering from the lands to which they were attached, 
it is obvious that, however great the aggregate fum of general diftrefs 
might have been, the legiflature was not called upon ro enact laws, 
either for the punifhment of vavrants, or for the relief of the impotent 
and aged. We may hence account for their filence upon the fubje@, 
till the reign of Richard the fecond.’ Accordingly fir F. obferves, that 
they were firft noticed by the legiflataré in A. D. 1376, under the de- 
nomination of beggars, fiaf frikers, and fw tyr gues, 

From this period, to thar of the reformation, our author traces, with 
much labour and great fuccefs, the attempts of the legiflature to form a 
compulfory provition for the poor; and although repeated laws were 

enacted for the purpofe, it was nor till after that memorable era, that 
they received the form and fyftein, by which they have been fince dif- 
tinguithed. 

Chapter the fecond begins by narrating the progrefs, in the reigns of 
Henry the eighth, and Edward the fixth, of the legiflature, in forming 
laws for the maintenance of the poor. 

Henry, by has rapacity, which he dignified with the name of reform, 
had greatly increafed the number of the indigent in his tyrannical 
reign, He had not only reduced the monks to beggary, but deprived 
many of the poor, whom their bounty fed, of their ufual means of 
fobfittence. It became more neceffary for the legiflature to take their 
cafe afrefh into confideration, and we accordingly find the matter often 
agitated. In the reign of Edward the fixth, a law was paffed for pro- 
viding the poor with lodgings. 
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Phe officers of cities,’ page 102, ¢ towns and \ luiages, were diredted 

to fee them beflowed and provided for of tenantnies, cottages, and 

other convenient houfes, to be lodged in at the cofls and charges of the 

{aid cities, towns, boroughs, and villages, there to be relieved ang 
} ; > 

cured by the devotion of ¢o ve people. 


‘ 


In the times of Elizabeth, the fiate of the poor was often the fubje& 
of legiflative difcuiion; 


which, after the trial of fome preceding pro. 
vifiens, gare birth at Jeneth to that memorable ftatute, which has been 
the bafis of every regulation refpecting the poor fince that petiod, 
pafied in the 4 sd year Mt her reign. 

lhe remainder of this long chapter 1s {pent in narrating, with the 
ereatcit minutenefs and circumittantiality, all attempts made in the 
reigns betwixt that of Elizabeth and the fecond James, which Welk 
many and various, to alter, amend, and improve the provifions ef this 
celebrated flatute. 

In the courfe of his progrefs, our author gives an analyfis of all the 
hooks publitl ed in this period on the fubject of the poor, and which 
had for their object the introdu¢tion of plans and regulations for the 
better fuppe rt of that numerous body of men. 

‘J his part of this valuable ork is filled with colleftions of curious 
facts conce rnin ‘4 every thing relating to the {iate and cendttion of the 
labouring clafles. Sir F. omits no opportunity of introducing accounts 
of the price of labour, the price of provifion, meat and grain, and 
the price of tucl, &c. He fates, in the moft candid manner, the dif- 
ferent plans brought forward by benevolent projectors, and fatls not to 

fuch remarks upon them as may tend to elucidate the fubjett ; 
obferving, at the fame time, the operation of the laws in being, and 
bringing their propriety to the teit of actual effect. 

But, to follow him through this detail of particulars, would he to 
tranfcribe the whole chapter, a tafk equally inconfiitent with our office 

; 


and our limits, 


aoe 
_ 


Mane 


‘The third chapter contains an account of all the publications on the 
fubjeét of the poor, and all the alterations which have been made ia the 
poor laws, from the revolution to the prefent times, 


Our author’s attention, however, never fleeps on any fubject com 
nested with his Inquiry ; and, although the leading object of this 
chapter is to examine the laws made and amended refpecting the aétual 
poor, and to give an account of the books written on the fubjett of 
thefe laws, yet he omits no oppertunity of afcertaining the price of 
provifion, the flate of population, &c. Indeed, we are rather 
more inclined to praife his diligence, than to admire the propriety of 
our author $ introducing an account of fo many fchemes into his work, 
which have neither been made the fubje& of Jeviflative experiment, not 
are ditinguifhed by any novelty of obfervation, or depth of sefearch, 
she clotet icheme of a vifionary cannot be appreciated by productive 
effect, until it have the fanétion of legiflative authority, and be atted 
upon in fociety ; and as this is the only fure mode of criticifm of 
fubjeéts of this kind, we are forry to fee, by details of this nature, 4 
book fwelling in bulk without increafing in value, and rifing io price 
without rifling in importance. 
Thefe obfervations we do not mean to apply to the plans of fuch 
men as Locke and Child, but we fear the reader will think this chaptet 
1" a little 
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3 little too much incumbered with plans of lefs importance, the projects 
of lefs celebrated names. 

‘The firit chapter of the /econd baok treats of national eftablifhments 
fot the maintenance of the poor, of the englifh poor laws, and of Mr. 
Pitt's propofed bill for the better relief of the poor. 

On the fubjeét of national ettablifhments ior the maintenance of the 
poor our author allows himlelf great {cope of skieeeetiem. "theta 
firt to be determined to approach the edifice of abftra¢t nights, and to 
difeufs the quettion how far government is bound in duty, or warranted 
of right, to interfere in the education or fupport of the poor, He 
refers to the controverfy betwixt’ Dr. Brown and Dr, Prieftley on the 
fubject of the propriety of the interference of government in the edu- 


cation of the people, and the direétion of opinion ; but after exprefiing 
his didlatisfa¢tion with the conclufions and reafons of both thefe gentle- 
men, he retires panic-itruck from enchanted ground, and appears to 


Jament, with Mr. Burke, the progrefs of that ph:lofophy, which teaches 
us that all things muff be aifeuffed. Indeed, this part of the work is rae 
ther diffufe than inftructive, and induces us to lament the want of thofe 
powers of concentration and arrangement, without which the moft pa- 
tient labour is often little effectual in giving direction to the public 
mind. We cannot but lament, that-the ative mind of fir F. feems 
too often to fhrink from the confequences of it’s own reafonings ; and 
that he appears fometimes to be more careful to avoid furnithing a text 
book for Mr. Thelwall, than to ftate, with all poflible fimplicity, the 
decifions of truth. 

Without thinking his reafoning or his arrangement entitled to much 
praife on the fubje¢t, we read with approbation, and quote with pleafure, 
the following conclufion, page 437 : 

‘ To prevent the flrong from oppreffing the weak, to proteét the ace 
quifitions of induftry, and to check the progrefs of vice and immorality, 
by pointing out and encouraging the initruction of the rifing generation 
in the focial and religious duties ; to maintain the relations which com- 
merce has created betwixt foreign countries, are duties which require 
that delegated authority fhould be exerted by public force, and the 
wvindicatory difpenfations of pains and penalties. 

* Beyond this, all interference of the ftate, in the conduct and pure 
fuits of the fociety, feems of very doubtful advantage.’ 

After very fairly giving the arguments on each fide of the queftion, 
on the propriety of a compulfory provifion for the poor, our author 
inclines to think, that reafon and experience combine to fhow, that a 
compulfory provifion is improper where it has never been eftablifhed, 
and ought to be gradually abolifoed where it has become a part of the 
public economy of a country. This was alfo the opinion of the ob- 
ferving and fagacious Franklin, and is maintained by the beft of our 
englith travellers the Rev, Mr. Townfend. 

Sir F. accordingly difapproves of our prefent fyftem of poor laws, 
and fhows, that Mr. Pitt’s propofed bill will add to the evils already 
produced by the laws in being, without contributing to the comfort of 
the actual poor. 

One grievous evil, he fhows, has always attended our laws; they 
Produce a very partial tax. ‘They were intended to force the avari- 
cious to contribute their part to this work of charity, and perfonal 


property was, doubtlels, not intended to be fuffered to plead aac de ; 
S 4 t 
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but perfonal property cannot be made fudject to the affeffinent, and the 
ftock-jobber and the loan-monger, the mot \ uigar and peftiferous cha. 
racters, are thus exempted from any charge. It is atlerted, however, 
and if a trath, it is of bulmy import, that mmenie as Is the fum raifed 
by aff timents on the parifhes for the poor, the voluntary unforced {ube 
feriptions for their relict in this country are, beyond all proportion, 
larger. The next chapter treats, at great it ngth, ot the diet, drefs, 
fucl, and habitation of the labouring claiies. In this chapter much in. 
formation is collected on thefe moit important fubjects, and it is endea. 
voured, with much labour and exaétnets, to ftate the different kinds of 
food confumed by the lower orders in diferent parts of this king. 
dom, and to point out the cheapeft. Indeed, our author feems 
to be anxious to difeover how much enjoyment can be purchafed at the 
leaft price, and we applaud the benevolent intention. The greatek 
faving of expenfe, without diminifhing enjoyment, which he has dif- 
covered, and withes to recommend, appears to us the fubflitution of 
clogs inftead of fhoes, the ufe of oaten, barley, or mixed bread, inftead 
of wheaten, and the more liberal confumption, and more various modes 
of preparation of potatoes. ‘Thefe cuftoms he appears to have traced 
in the north of hagland, and in Scotland. ‘There are alfo fome parti- 
culars, from which muc! may belearned by him, who wifhes to afcertain 
the comparative plenty (or rather aure¢chedne/s) in which the labouring 
Clafles have lived in this country at different times 

‘The next chapter is devoted to the valuable purpofe of tracing the 
hifiory, examining the rules, and alcertainu Z the etleét of the friendly 
focieties. 

It is advifed to leave thefe focieties to themfelves, and that govern 
ment fhould not interfere with them. The obfervations which faa 
through thie chapter fhow a mind obferving, intelligent, and kind, con 
verfant with the fprings of human action, and anxious for the welfare 
and | app! efs of fociety " 

From the friendly focicties our author expe@s much advantage: he 
confiders the inftitution in it’s inianey, and argues, juftly we hope, that 
much may be expected from the maturity of that which has begun with 
fo much promile. We join with our author, on this fubjeét, in his 
reafonings, bis wifhes, and his he pes, We have feen rhe great benefits 
o! thefe fucial clubs, and confider them, at once, as {chools of induitry, . 
p! anther pv, and legiflation. 

The fecond volume contains an account of near 1vo parifhes, the 
refult of the inquiries of our avihor and his friends, and meant as @ 
datis for fucure reafon: 'g, un fubjeéts which are of high confideration 
refpecting the labouring clailes. ; x 
of a ane wa open time noted in the inquiry, the price 

» the fize of farms, the number of houfes which pay the wit- 
Gow tax, the number exempted from this tax, the number of inns and 


3 . . 
earch’ h, ’ > 1° ~ 
aiechoulcs, the grain in cultivation, the commons which have been ¢n- 


el fed, workhouies, number of paupers, how many are allowed out, 4 
how many are fupported in the houtes of indoftry, the feéts of religion, 
#mount Of poor's rate, and indeed every thing made the fubjedt of a 
Query, (the queries we have already quoted) appears te be fet down in 
thef. parochial tatements. y Pl 

‘Tables of | 
from a 


amtifms, burials marriages, and , iven 
ptifms, ials, mat s, and poor’s rates, are give?» 
persed as far back as any information could be traced. 
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With what degree of exactnefs thefe colle&ions are made, it is im- 
poffible to fay ; but we are led by more than one circumftance to core 
secture, that the a employed by fir F., did not perfonally col- 
Ject all that is inferted here, in addition to the information colleéted by 
our author himfslf. We cannot tell why the parochial accounts from 
Cumberland thould be the moft numerous, except our author may be 
fuppofed to have a ailed himfelf of the information contained in the 
hittory of that county now publifhing. W e do not mention this Cire 
cumftance as at all dithonourable to fir F., or have we any reafon tg 
believe information drawn from that fource to be peculiarly incorreét, 
His labour has been great, and his expenfe not inconfiderable ; and he 
furely did right to lefien both when any circumitance put it into his 
“ope f ture number of this review, we fhal!l make fuch obfervations 
as occur to us, taking thetr accuracy for granted, upon thefe parochial 
{tatemenis, and the conclafion they warrant, refpeciing population and 
the comparative accommodations of the labouring claties. 

Phe third volume continues the parochial reports; and to thefe are 

fy ned large appendixes replete with moft important and curtogs in- 
{ ation, 
Fhe number of appendixes is twenty-one, all extremely valuable 
We cannot, however, help mentioning, as of diftinguifhing importance, 
he frit, containing a comparative and chronological table of prices of 
pros fon, &c.; the third, an account of wages of labourers, rated by 
Juttices at different periods ; the eighth, principal atts of parliament 
concerning the poor; the tenth, an account of the @or in Scotland ; the 
twelfth, expenfes and earnings of agricultural labourers in different 
parts of England; the fourteenth, poor’s rates, houfes paying and ex- 
empted from window-tax, and population tn feveral parithes ; the eigh- 
teenth, a catalogue of englifh publications concerning the poor, being 
282 in number; and twentieth, Dr. Price’s tables for regulating coo- 
tributions and allowances in friendly focteties. 

The work clofes with a complete index, in which reference is made 
to every important fact mentioned in the work. 

Thus have we prefented our readers with the outline of this interefting 
and valuable publication. In a fubfequent number we fhall exhibit 
fuch a {tarement of his facts, as fhall enable the reader to judge of the 
propriety of our author’s conclufion, and to decide concerning the two 
main points of Inquiry whether we bei icreafing in population, and 
whether the labouring claifes be better accommodated at this, than at 
former periods of our hiltory. Subordinate to thefe is the queftion 
concerning the poor laws, although their productive effect is, doubtlefs, 
an inquiry of no flight importance. 

If it can be aft ertained, that in countries, in other refpects circum- 
flanced lile this, where no compulfory provifion for the poor is efta- 
buthed, the poor are not more miferably accommodated, it will fairly 
Warrant the conclufion of our author, that the poor laws area heavy bur- 
Ge: tofome, without being a benefit toany. And we think his reafonings 
and his tacts, fo ftrongly corroborated by the obfervations of Mr. 
fownfend, go far to the determination of this point, 

On the tubje€t of the {tate of our population, and the comfort of the 
lsbouring clailes, fir F. differs widely, and labours to eftablifh an op- 
poute conquhon from the greateft calcvlator, patriot, and philanthro- 
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pit, which this, or any other country, ever produced. Poftcrity wil] 
never hear thef: words pronounced in connection, without recolleCting 
the name of Price. 
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Aer. tne The Scriptural Hiffory of the Earth and of Mankind, com- 
a ed nuit A the Go/ "Oo 70 1i€S, Chy Oo nologics, and original Traditions 0 
Ancient N sfions 3 an Ab fis adiand Review of feverat Modes a Syfiems 
avuilr an A fempt {0 explas 4 pes fophically, i te Mofaic Account of the 
Creation and Deluge, and to ad duce froim this laff Event the Caufes 
vf / he Aecdu al Stren Por ire of the Heart hy, In a Series of Letters. With 
Notes and Illufrations. By Philip Howard, Efq. 4to. 60a 
Price il. as. in boards. Faulder. 1797. 


Tue folution of the grand problem, concerning the origin 
of things, has interefled the attention, and occupied the ingenuity, 
of philofophers in allages; and various fyfteims have been framed, 

been fo obicur® in themfelves, and contradiclory to 


pagcs. 


which have 
each other, asto afford the cautious inquirer little fatisfaction, and 
indeed feareely to do more than teach him an humiliating leffon 
on the imbecility of the human undertlanding, On the more 
liwited queftion concerning the original formation of the globe of 
the carth, and the caufes which have produced it’s prefent ftruc- 
ture and furniture, opinions are not lefs various and inconfitftent, 
Burnet, Woodward, Whifton, and others have written theories of 


the earth, with the fpecial purpofe of reconciling the prefent ap- 


pearances of nature to the mofaic account of the creation and 
deluge. Others have abandoned this account as un philofophical, 
and nave endeavoured to explain the phenomena trom the fepae 
ratign of fome primary elementary principles, directed by intelli 
gent agency. Some of thele theoritis have fuppofed the world 
eternal in it’s prefent form; others have conceived, after feveral 
of the ancient philofophers, that the earth has frem eternity ume 
dergone a perpetual rotation of changes ; while others have im 
pined, that thas from fome mechanical caufe been in fome remote 
period procuced, and gradually aflumed it’s prefent ftructure. In 
one point all theie theories, both ancient and modern, contradi& 
the motaic account; they all fuppofe the world much older than 
the books of Moles reprefent. 

in vindicating the fcriptural hiftory of the earth and mankind, 
aud thowing it’s fuperiority to any hypothefis which has been in- 
vented Oy mouern philofophers, the tafk undertaken in the prefent 
work, the author very judicioufly begins with eftablifhing the pro- 
bability of the mofaic account of the rife and progrefs of mankind 
by comparing it with the records of hiftory. He takes a critical 
review of ancient hiftory and chronology, to fhow, that the period 
aliowed in the hebrew chronicle between the deluge and the birth 
of Cantt, which he makes to be 2698 years, was a fuficient pace 
©: tune for the population of the weftern world, The very 
moses ongia claimed by feveral oriental pagions, Mr, H. 
probable 
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probable evidence, imputes to the early introduction of allegorical 
nerfopages into their mythology, and to a ftrange mixture and 
contulion of real and fictitious perions and actions. A ftriking 


re! ‘nblance 1s obIers ed between the mofaic account of the creation 
and the origin of things deferibed in the ancient cofmogonies. 
All nations, itis added, have retaincd*the memory of the deluge ; 
and the tatars and arabs have even preferved the names of the 
eenerations, which, according to the mofaic account, preceded it. 
i\ e doubt whether the reader will be pel tectly fatistied with the 
manner in which this etymological argument is fupported ; he. 

{hall however judge for himielf:—p. 18. 
¢ Thefe two natiors, the tartars and arabs, certainly deferve a 
particular diftincion From their bofom they have fent out con- 
querors to invade the reft of the earth; but they are the only 
peopie who, as nations, have kept unvaried poffethon of their an- 
tient habitations, and have there ever maintained their indepen- 
dence: thefe, like the jews, have preferved their races unmixed, 
retained their'antient manners and traditions, and like them they 
are fingularly attached to the prefervation of their genealogies. 
When thefe traditions, and more particularly thofe of the tartars, 
feparated by an immenfe diftance from, and never having had any 
communication with, Judea, are found to agree with each other 
and with the jewith records, it muit be owned they give a very fine 
gular fanction to thefe lait. ‘The principal tartars, or more pro- 
perly tatars, declare themfelves defcended from Turk, or Turgomay, 
fon of Japhet fon of Noah, who was faved from the deluge in the 
ark, on mount Ararat, the mountain of Baris, or of the Ark. 
They more ufually call themfelves turks, or turcomans, than 
tatars, which belongs to a collateral line: they acknowledge in 
their country, or its neighbourhood, particular races defcended 
from Gog and Magog, names well known tothe whole ealt under 
the varied pronunciations of Gin and Magin, Tchin and Ma- 
tchin: from thefe the chinefe defcend, and as yet bear their 
names. It fhould feem that the name of Goth, fo famed in the 
Weit, is alfo another variation of the fame original appellation. 
All the celtic nations are derived from Gomer: and the welch, 
one of their branches, who as yet fpeak their language, call that 
language gomraag, and themfelves gomerai All the antient in- 
habitants of Europe claimed Japhet as their firft father, as is at- 
telted by the latin proverb, Fapero vetuffior, and by the Audax 
Fapeti genus of Horace Ethiopian is a fimple tranflation of 
Chuthite. The capital of Egypt is yet called Mefr, from Mef- 
raim, by its inhabitants; and the name of Egypt is a variation of 
Ai caphtor, the ifland of Caphtor, fram whence its old inhabitants 
areyet called cophts, The ruffians and mufcovites, whofe frozen 
Cimates have pever invited conquerors ta come and change their 
Dames, derive them vifibly from Rofs and Mofoch. Con- 
iidering the variation of languages, and the frequent changes of 
habitation, one cannot hope to find, after fo many ages elapfed, 
this ingular conformity but in nations either very antient or long 
fequeitered from all others. It is fufficient that this occurs wher- 
‘ver thofe circumftances are found, and that-fome,traces of it re- 
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main in all anrient lancuages fpoken even by people very far mp. 
moved from thcir antient itocks and feats.’ 

The author goes on to determine, from the combined refuk of 
the moft authentic traditions, and by interences trom a review of 
the fate of nations, whofe hillory 1s more or lefs known, the pro- 
bable date ot the deluge. The progrefs of population, from the 
period in which hittory firit {peaks ct the affairs of Afia and Eyyp,, 
ss thus delineated. 

rp. t1.—=* In this high antiquity the hiftorical page, full of 
doubts and contradi@ions with refpect to events fuppofed to hare 
taken place in Afia and Egypt, abfolutely hlent as to thofe which 
may have pafied in other parts ot the world, thews us very expli- 
citly, even adinitting the exactitude of antient chronology, tha 
the fineft climates of our Europe, as well as the oppofite fertile 
coafts of Alia and Africa, as yet in the ttate of wild nature, were 
either uninhabited, or contained only a tew fcattered families of 
roving barbarians, 2100 years before Chrift. The neighbourin 
coalts of Greece and Phrygia are the only parts of thofe immen 
tracts whofe firft colonization it ventures to indicate as havin 
taken place at feveral ditlant epochs fubfequent to that patidl 
Of the population of the nothern and interior parts of Europe in 
thofe times no account is given. From hence we may fairly in 
fer that it cither began much later, or from local circumftances 
was much more flow. From all thefe premifes nothing appears 
more evident than that men fpread themfelves flowly and gradu 
ally to the weft from the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
from Eeypt, already flourifhing in civil fociety, to people Ev- 
rope and wefern Africa. Accounts much potterior in point of 
time difcover thofe parts of Europe and Afia minor, which ar 
mot very diltant from thefe original fears of mankind, vet very 
thinly peopled by a few wandcring tribes, the era of whofe fettle- 
inent is unknown, and who are from thence called fons of the 
earth, as if they had been the fpontancous produce of the fot 
For the preceding filence of hiftory it feems not very difficult # 
account. The firtt emigrants who travelled up to the fources of 
the Kuphrates and Tigris tound themfelves. ttopt in their progrefs 
northward by the Euxine fea, then probably, as we fhall here 
after fhew, uniting its waters with thofe of rhe Cafpian. Such ot 
them as did not choofe to fertle amongit the lateral branches of 
the great chain of mount Caucafus were obliged totarn to theeat 
or to the well. Thofe who followed this lait dire¢tion naturally 
fkirted the borders of the Euxine fea. Having at lait gained the 
Bofphorus of Thrace, through which thar fea had not yet forced 
a paffage for the difcharge of great part of its waters, they foon 
perceived themielves environed by the mountains of Hamas 
The diflerent families into which mankind was already divided, 
though obliged to move llowly with their herds and flocks, their 
prefent means of fubfittence, itrongly imprefled with the idea that 
they were to choofe the future retidence of their pofterity, each 
feparately pretied forward to fecure fome recion far from conte® 
tion, which might be its undifputed inheritance. Part of thefe 
fons of Japhet who peopled Europe fpread themfelves er 
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yhe valleys of, Thrace and Macedonia; but others, more enters 
prifing, ventut ‘ed to climb over thofe mountains into Bulgaria. 
T he Ruxine fea,ymuch more extenfive than at prefent » yet covered 
al} the lower plains which now border the Danube, and thus 
forced the t ravellers to aacp along the northern fkirts of Hemus. 
Whole generations patled away amidit the fatigues of this long and 
roiliome march: and their defeendants, eager to find more room 
and milder climates than thofe mountains ‘atlorded them, pufhed 
forward ; and after many years, in fimall pasties, as occafions ot- 
fered to thefe roving tri bes, either turfed round the head of the 
Adriatic fea, 01 — over the alps of ‘Tirol, and thus gained at 
feveral intervals the hap jer plains of Italy. mrs difperfed 
themfelves in the immente foreils of Germany and- France, and 
gained not hat country tll many ages after, through the alps of 
Sa woy and Switzerland. In the courfe of fuch unfettled life, 
thofe civil arts known to their fathers when they firft left their 
native feats were neglected, and by thefe forgotten. By a long 
habit of wandering through countries overgrown with foretts thete 
difpesfed families became fuvages, and even in Italy, where fome 
of them arrived at various times and by various ways, remained 
in that flate until fuch tunes as more polifhed adventurers came 
many ages after by jea trom Phoenicia and kgypt to unite anc d in- 
tiruct them in the lott arts of civil life. T hofe who wandered 
further into the interior and northern parts of Europe remained 
much longer in a ttate ot barbarifm. It was not till after the di- 
minution of the waters of the Euxine and Cafpian feas that the 


feyth an paitors firit fettled on the banks of the eee es and on 
the intervening tras between their diminilhed waters, about 1450 

years betore Chniit, as iferodetus informs us. Such of the emi- 
grants of this fame race of [aphet as turned ealtward along the 
thores of the Caiptan fea gained the high and open country of 


Tartary. The toil on this high plattorm, though prolific of 
grafs, beine unfit for culture, mott of them became, and have 
ever fince remained, nations of fhepherds. TThofe who had more 
lirongly imbibed the taile tor cultivation paifed forward to the 
more favourable climate of China, or turned to Indoftan. Of 
theic, united into larger focieties, more early traditions yet re- 
main. From yeeea weftward the coafts of Africa were yet de- 
stitute Of inhabitants, or at Jeatt the war ndering tribes who traverf- 
ed thefe traéts are peti: tly unknown, Civil fociety began not 
there till about the tine of the feze of Troy.’ 

The colonization of Greece, and.other parts of Europe, from 
Afia, 1 is next def ibed; and much is faid to fhow, that the colonies 
from Aiia did not arrive fooner than 300 years before the fiege of 
Troy, and the moll Important ef them, not till after that event. 
With refpect to the more ancient nations of Egypt and Afia, Mr. 
Hi. finds nothing in profane hiltory on which he can rely with cer- 
tainty previous to 800 years before Chrift, and therefore has re- 
courte, for the periods. prior to that date, to the facred writings. 
On comparing the famaritan and hebfew chronology, he con- 
cludes the famaritan to be too ‘hort in the period from the creation 

tothe deluge; the hebrew tw be too fhers in that between the 
deluge 
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deluge and the difperfion of mankind; and the hebrew tobe 
more exatt than either the famaritan or feptuagint in the period 
between the difperfion and the birth of Abraham. Every cir. 
cumfiance, in his 0, inion, concurs to prove, that in the age of 
Abraham, which does not carry Us to 2000 years before Chrit, 
mankind were in their infancy, and thinly difperfed even over the 
moft fertile countries, and that the degree of population whic 
then exited might have arifen within 700 years trom the deluge, 
Achronological litt of facts is given, to which the author annexes 
the dates ot UMher, and thofe of his own fyllem. He fixes the 
deluge 2698 years betore Chriit; the voeation of Abraham, 1981, 
the exodus of the Ifraelites issi. Inthe fubfequent periods Mr, 
H. adopts a feries of dates much nearer the chronology of fir], 
Newton, than any other fyitem. In conclution he afflerts, on the 
evidence adduced, that 1936 years, the period which his fyftem al. 
lows between the firtt fettlement of nations confequent to the difper- 
fion, andthe conquelts of Alexander, are amply fufticient for the va# 
population, and the great progrefs of culture, arts, and opulence, 
obtervable in Afia at the clofe of this period. The arguments 
in this part of the work are fupported and illuitrated by numerous 
notes; in which, however, we mufi remark, that the author has 
gone tirangely out of his way to declaim againtt the prefent french 
nation, to take a retrofpect of the french revolution, and to lament 
the utter defolation of the not five years ago moft flourifbing kingdom, 
as a {triking example of the direful vengeance of God againit thofe 
who abjure his name. In thefe political digreflions we obterve 
with plcafure, that the author is an enemy to religious tefts, and 
to the flave trade. 

The fecond letter, or differtation—for the pieces, contained in 
this volume, might more properly have been called differtations 
than letters—undertakes the refutation of Mr. Bailly’s firit fyflem 
ot the origin of nations, in which he had been the follower and ad- 
vocate otf Mr. Buffon. Mr. Bailly imagines, that he finds in the 
obicure records of antiquity five primitive nations, which were in 
habitants of the north, and came originally from the frozen feas 
Thete nations, he concludes, muft have exifted in thofe very 
remote ages, when, according to the theory of Buffon, which 
makes the earth originally an ignited ball, the northern polar 
circle wag yet, on account of theextreme heat of the earth, the 
only habitable region : accordingly, he endeavours to find, in 
ancient hillory, traces of a gradual {pread of population from the - 
porth tothe touth. On the contrary, Mr. H. obferves, that the 
northern irruptions are of recent date, and that the farther we 
go backward into remote antiquity, the more unitormly do we 
mt d all mig ation tu be from the fouth. It is alfo trenuoufly 
denied, that there is the flighteit hillorical proof, that any of the 
climates of the earth have grown cooler within the laft 1800 yearsy 
butthat, en the contrary, the climate of Evrope feems to be more 
inyentoutly purtued and frongly fupported. 

tn the c/.rd letter, the author examines the teftimonies adduced 
fiom ancient aironomy to prove the antiquity of the world; and 


particularly 


temperate than it was im the days of Cafar. This argument # 
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particularly Mr. Bailly’s fecond fyflem founded on an indian era, 
sretended to be fixed on real aftronomical obfervations. Mr. H. 
acknowledges, that the inhabitants of Indottan have had tolerably 
perfect formule for the calculation of the celeftial motions ; but 
maintains, that the era of the third age of India, confilling, ace 
cording to Mr. Bailly, of 3101 years, is not founded on real ob- 
vations but on retrograde calculations. 

e. 206." The queiuon,’ fays the author, ¢ is ftill to know, 
whether thefe indians, antient or modern, have not calculated 
upon their tables backwards, as Mr. Bailly himielt has done on 
thefe fame tables, from fome one known epoch, till they found 
by them a certain afpect of the heavens deemed fufficiently re- 
markable and proper to fix as an allronomical period, which they 
afterwards applied to their chronolocy. On this occafion it was 
to fix the beginning of a new age. I think the probability will be, 
that fuch has been the means of fixing it. The pretty jult preci- 
fon of thefe calculations will only ferve to determine the value of 
their tables and methods of calculation. We know that the fame 
tables which ferve to predict the motions of the heavens for times 
to come, can alfo equally afcertain them for times patt, however 
remote. If the prefent indians, by a blind application of thefe 
rules on thofe tables, of the principles of which they are now en- 
tirely ignorant, are yet capable of preditting, with nearly iuft pre- 
eifion, the feveral eclipfes and conjunctions of the planets for the 
future ; how much more eafily might their anceftors, who had not 
yet loft the keys of this fcience, trom any fixed date and well 
known pofition of the heavenly bodies, determine what mutt have 
been their refpective fituations at any whatever anterior inftant of 
time! Mr. Bailly himfelf afferts, that the indians reckon feveral 
of thefe aftronomical epochs much more recent, to and from which 
they not unufually calculate ; fuch are thofe of the vears 78, 499, 
638, 1282, and 1491, fince the chriftian cra. One of thefe, or 
perhaps fome one {till more antient, may have ferved asa bafis to 
afcend up tothe year 3101 before Chri. He himfelf owns that 
the antient indians had deduced, from calculation only, another 
era decidedly fictitious, rifing to 20,400 years before this fourth 
age, in order to find in it che coincidence of the origin of their 
moveable zodiac with the equinox, and a conjun@ion of the fun 
and moon in this firft point. He pretends, indeed, very eratui- 
toufly, that the indians had taken for bafis of this long, laborious 
calculation, the epoch of 3101 fixed upon real obfervations. To 
carry us thus back fo many thoufand years, it furely is of fmal8 
eonfequence whetice we flart; and thefe calculations will be com- 
paratively little increafed, though they fhould have had a bafis lefs 
entient by fome hundred years. The idea alone of thus making 
fuch long retrograde calculations, fufficiently proves a decided 
fyftematical aun of feeking fingular afpects of the heavens, in 
order to make pretended earthly events coincide with them, and 
to give weight to the abfurd fables of their mythology. The 
frong propenfity of aftronomers, who, like the indians, are addict- 
ed to aftrology, to imagine and look out for extraordinary affinities 
aud iafluences between the heavens aud this earth, are too well 
known 
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known not to fhew us the real drift of all thefe laborious calculs. 


tions. Wiil it not then be very probable that the epoch of 3104 
itfelf has been alfo fittively eltabli hed, on account ot the uncom. 
mon coniunétion of ail, or of moft of the principal plan ets deduc. 
€a trom the caic ulation of that pa! ‘tucylar pv int of patt time? 
} ron the ¢ rample or one avo wed aut ronomical t ition among ti the 
yndians, we mas fure ty conclu le€, that the lixation of th; at _€poch 
by real obfervations i: yet to be pr ved: ont the cd mtrary, it trom 
thence certainly becomes extreme! quelionable ; the more fo, as 
the intent of fixing upon this parucular inttant of time, confonant 
to tlicir atrological ideas, is very perceptible. Should we allow, 
thouch fuch concefihon would Lie purely er atuitous, that it is not 
fictitious, but grounded on real ob! ervations. it will not affed our 
prefent ps urpole. It exceca 5 bs very little the date of th c fama- 
titan, and tal ils fhort of the ieninanaen chronolo: ey 35 an d is very far 
from cilablifiing a very long or indefinite duration to the -prefent 
world. Mr. Bail lly, a is true, has taken the liberty of ac ding to 
¢his indian age the 400 vears of interval which they t talk of, in 
order to give them fuiicient time to learn the principles of this 
icience. We are igno! rant what is meant by this interval. If it 
is really gr anges on old tradit ions, it probably exprefies the 
duration ot the deluge; and thefe 400 years, hike thofe of the 
preceding age, Poe At to Mr Ba ily, are fo many days, nearly 
equal to the real time of that great inundation, Our author, 
in adding them as fo m dy folar years to the duration of the pre 
fent age, is refuted by the indians wire Aas who affure us, that 
ahis era of 3101 years, the beginning of this age, was immediately 
preceded by an univerfal deluge.’ 

To account for the uniform ufe, among all the nations of high 
antiquity, ot a year of 360 days, Mr. H. fuppot es, after Mr. Court 
de Gibeiin, that, soles the delu ioe, the earth ran without variation 

through the 360 degrees of the equator in equal times, and that 
a wap the earth wa: > perpen dicular to the plane ot the equator; 
and he attempts to flow, that the indian mode of calculation con 
firms this fuppoftion. 

In the fowrts letter, the author largely ftates and minutely ex 
ainines the celebr ated fy fi tem ot Mr. B fon, which fuppofes the 
cart rh to be a combined vitreous mafs >, conlifting of a comet a anda 
portion ot the tun’s exterior ATR carried off by the comet inaB 


} < 


obili: que lirone Upon tae tun, w! after it was it iffici C ntly cooled, 
has gradually atiumed 7 prefent to re Mr. oA. ae from the 
Very nature of ony matters, which Mr, Buffon alleges in favour 
of his fyiiem that the molt « ¢ gee bad tion of thefe fubftances 
could not have been by fi: e, but by, or under warer. He mail 
tains, that the traces of the oper: ition of fire, vifible in many parts of 
the carth, are no proofs, that the whole earth was once in a fate 
oftution. The fre quent explotions of fubterrancous fires, which 
have h appen edin all parts of the globe, he conceives to have 

the natural confequence of the entire fubverfion and diflocarion 
it’s exterior coat, in the firft moments of the great convulfiody 
called the deluge. The date of eruptions cannot, he proves, be 


computed by the umber of beds of lava in any one {pot.—Suck 
are 
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sre the leading heads of this interefting letter.—As a fuller {peci- 
men of the author’s ingenious reafoning upon this fubject, we fhall 
quote his refutation of the notion, thar all calcareous fubftances are 
compoted ol the exavia ot fhell-fith. 

p. 327-—-* Whence were generated thefe fhell-fith themfelves, 
whofe exuvie have formed fo confiderable a portion of the 
earth 2? Surely his prolific glafs, by whatever fubtle power of 
mechanifm it was enabled te engender fhell-fith, of wonderfully 
perfect and infinitely varied forms, endued with life and motion, 
might have as eafily refolved itfelf into a much more fimple life- 
lefs fubftance, in many cafes fcarce difcernible from it; and often 
not to be difeovered but by laborious chemical decompolfition, and 
the evidence of one fingle diftiné& quality. A longer circuitous 
procefs no coubt fuited better Mr. de Button’s defire of lengthen- 
ing the ages of formation. Would it not have been much more 
logical to have concluded, that thefe fhells are compofed of calca« 
reous particles, becaufe the animals which carry them feed on that 
kind of earth, or on plants which fpring from it? Animals draw 
their fuflenance and their growth trom the food which fupports 
them; each clafs eftablithes itfelf in preference where that hourifh- 
ment is molt abundant, and without that would perifh. This 
nourifhment is either directly drawn from the earth itfelf, or indi- 
rectly from thofe particular plants which that earth produces, or 
from the fiefh of other animals who have been Nene wh so if, or on 
its products. Plants themfelves draw their nourifhment from the 
earth combined with the other three elements and various falts: 
which they appropriate to themfelves by fuction and filtration,in a 
manner which man can neither perfectly underiland nor imitate : 
but the earth is the batts of their nourifhment, as well as their fup- 
port; and according to its qualities they flourifh or perifh in dif- 
terent places. Animals in like manner transform into their pecu- 
liar fubitances, by digeftion, fuch earths or plants, or animal flefh, 
as are proper for their nourifiment and growth. The various 
kinds of fih profper and muluply only on chofe coafts, or in thofe 
parts of the fea, where the foil and its plants, if fuch is their food, 
toor fpawned in other parts, foon perifh for want of proper ali- 
ments. Animals as well as plants, indeed, by their decompofition, 
reftore to the earth much more than they had drawn from it; be- 
eaufe they have added coniiderable proportions of falts, of fixed 
fire, air, and water, which are not immediately volatilized, and 
which render it perhaps fill more proper for the nourifhment and 
growth of future races. I would then allow, with Mr. de Buffon, 
no inconiiderable increafe of calcareous fubttance, from the dee 
compofition of teftaccous animals; but he mutt difpenfe me from 
believing that the whole fund of calcaregus matter is the product 
oftheir exuvia. Iam perfuaded, on the contrary, that the exe 
iftence of various kinds of earth was neceflary, to give nourifh- 
mentand growth both to plants, and animals which are fed from 
them; and that if fuch various beds of earth had not exifted be- 
fore their birth, the feeds of plants could never have erminated, 
nor thofe animals, whieh are nourifhed direétly or indire€tly from 
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thofe foils, have received their proper growth ; and that confé. 
ouently both would have perifhed almoft as foon as produced ; and 
the whole earth would have been, and remained, barren and de. 
fert. I will agree with him that moft calcareous bodies are appa- 
rently fediments depotited by waters ; and that the greateft part 
of the mountains and racks, compofed of that fpecies of matter, 
hears evident marks of having been formed under the fea; but [ 
\aticve that calcareous matter is compofed of the fineft particles of 
other fubftances, not excepting vitrifiable ones, depofited by and 
under the waters, which either originally covered the whole earth, 
or hare covered it at fome fubfequent period. I am alfo per- 
foaded that une greateft part of the furtace of the prefent dry land, 
Lefore’a creat revelution which entirely altered the exterior form 
ot this lobe, was formerly the bottom of the fea. The peculiar 
{alts which impregnate fea-water may have been the means of re- 
ducing the decompotition of other fubltances into thote finer par 
ticles of which calcareous matter is compofed, and of their con- 
cretion and more regular depofition in beds. The parts of it fo 
formed are confequently fomewhat different from thofe Raladctites 
of the fame fubftance which we fee tormed under our eyes by eryf, 
tallization and the filtration of pure waters through the pores of: 
the earth. Without recurring to the flow operations of hundreds 
of ages, the firft total immerfion and formation of the earth under 
the waters, and the fubfequent change of fea into.land, and. of 
land into fea, by a great revolution on its furface, will fufhiciently. 
account for its prefent appearance and ftratification, and for all exe 
traneous fhells and bodies, accumulated in former feas during 
feventeen centuries, row found in fand-1ocks and argillaceous 
earths, as w ell as in ec: Icareous rocks and bodies.’ 

My. H. has evidently ttudied Bufton’s theory very attentively; 
and hasfuccefstully detected, in this celebrated theory, many uns 
fupported adlamptions, many incongruities, and many contradic- 
tions of expertence and hiffory. In the fequel he examines Mr. 
Kaynal’s aflertion of a general motion or current of the fea from 
eatt to welt, which produces a perpetual variation of the furdace of 
tne cat 
the explotions of voleanie fires; and Mr. Sauffure’s doétrine, that 
the various phenomena of the concretion, or cryftallization, ot 
fiony fubiances, in the ereat laboratory of nature, muft have 
becn the work of incalculable ages. The remarks upon each of thefe 

opinions well deferve the reader’s attention ; but we muft not flop» 
to detail the particulars, 

In the fAé4 letter Mr. H. lays before his readers the difcordant 
opinions of teveral philofophers on the nature of light, heat, and, 
Bre. a ithout pretending to decide with profeffor Wallerius, and 
Mr. de Luc, thatthe fun is not a.fiery body, or that it’s rays have 


mo intrintic heat, he inclines to the opinion, that their chief effet 


on bodies 1s derived more from them. as agents exciting Motiod,. 
than trom any communication of heat. | 


In the fixth and /eventh letters, the author gives an abftract of the 

\ allerius, followed by his own founded on the 

xplaining the gradual progrefs of. creation Srom: 
t 


opinions of Mr. \ 
tate principles, ¢ 


rth; Mr. Pallas’s notion ot perpetual changes produced by ~ 
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the firft chaotic mafs, delineated in the book of Geriefis, by the 


fuceefive application of the fundamental laws of nature, feverally 


imprefled and oe, to operate, at the diftin@ commands of the 
creator. He endeavours to make it appear that the mofaic ac- 
count of the creation is not only not repugnant to the laws of 
nature, but, in it’s moft literal interpretation, probably in every 

ointexplicablebythem. In conjunction with \WVailerius, de Luc, 
and Whitehurft, he has defcribed a ftate and afpect of the antedi- 
luvian world very different from that which now exiils. 

Inquiring, in the eghed letter, into the immediate caufe of the 
deluge, he maintains it to be probable, that the centre of gravity 
of this planet was changed by that convulfion, which inundated 
the whole furface, arifing, as he conjectures, from the breaking of 
jnteriour caverns, more generally towards the fouth than the 
north pole. The circumttances attending or following the 
deluge he thinks fufficient to account for all the changes which 
have happened either to man, or to the globe, without recurring 
toan antiquity unwarranted by fcripture chronology: and hence 
he infers, that it is unneceflary to have recourfe, with Mr. Buffon, 
to an imaginary original formation, requiring a long fucceflion of 
ages to render the earth fufficiently cool to be inhabited; or, with 
Dr. Hutton, to fuppofe a gradual change of lands and feas by a 
conftant invafion and defertion of the ocean. ‘The firft of thefe 
theories he conceives to be contradicted by the experience of two 
thoufand years; the fecond he afferts, even admitting the pre- 
tended motion of the fea, to be mathematically impoflible. 

The ingenious author of this work is entitled to the thanks of 
the public, for having brought into one clear and conne¢ted view 
a variety of former fyflems and opinions on the queftion concern- 
ing the probable formation of the earth ; and for having made at 
leaft an ingenious attempt, to explain philofophically the mofaic 
account of the creation. ‘If it fhould be thought, as we fufpect it 
will, that he has been more fuccefsful in overturning the fyftems 
of former philofophers, than in eftablifhing his own, this will not 
be confidered as any depreciation of the merit of the work, by 
thofe who are fully aware of the difficult nature of the inquiry, 
and particularly of the extreme difficulty of applying modern f{pe- 
culations and difcoveries, on phyfical fubjetts, to the terms of a 
very &ncientlanguage. The cia with which Mr. H. propofes 
his conjectures is highly commendable ; and the perfpicuity, and 
unaffected fimplicity of his language, will very much contribute 
to render his work acceptable to philofophers. Perhaps fome of 
his philofophical readers may flart objections againft the fyftem 
which he adopts, and may be lefs fatisfied than he appears to be 
with his explanation of the mofaic account of the creation; but 
his commentary will at leaft fhow, that more may be faid for this 
venerable relic of antiquity, than they, who are in the habit of 
condemning things without examining them, may be willing to 
fuppofe; and the whole work, while it conveys much information, 
will prefent before the mind of the intelligent reader fo many 
points of uncertain fpeculation, as will not fail to convince him 


aA a of difcuffing fuch fubjects with diffidence and 
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HISTORY. TRAVELS~ 


‘Art. tir. Hifory of Great Britain, from the Death of Henry vin, 
to the Aecefiion of Fames vi. of Scotland to the Crown of Ercland, 
Being a Continmation of Dr. Hi: mry’ s Hifory of Great Britain, and 
acritten onthe fame Plan. By James Pettit Andrews, F.s, a, 
Vol.I. gto. S68 pages. Price 218. in boards, or in 2 Vols, 
$vo. 128. in boards. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


To Dr. H.’s Hiftory of Great Britain has happened, what never 
¢an happen but to a work of fle' ug and unoftcntatious merit, that 
it’s reputation has increafed warn it’s ages It’s peculiar and ap. 
propriate merit is now well underftood to confift, not in exhi- 
biting hiftorical narrative in a more impreflive manner than for-. 
ner works, but in enlarging the {phere of hiftory to comprehend 
feveral important fubjects berore totally excluded or flightly no- 
ticed, and in diilinétly prefenting each fubject before the reader, 
without any interruption from foreign matter. Few of our reas 
ders will need to be informed, that in Dr. H.’s hiftory, difting 
chapters are, in each period, allotted to civil and military hittery ; 
ecclefiaftical hillory ; government and laws ; learning, and learned 
men; the arts; commerce ; manners and cuftoms: and, we be. 
lieve every one, who is acquainted with the utility of this plan, 
or has obferved the induftry and accuracy with which, as far as 
the author procecded, it was executed, will regret that the Dr. did 
not live to finifh his work, and will with to fee it completed, with 
equal ability and fidelity, by fome other hand. 

The tafk, we with pleafure obferve, is undertaken by a gentlee 
man already known in the walk of hiftory, whofe talents afford 
great encouragement to expect, that this chafm in englifh litera- 
ture will be diligently and fkilfully filled up. Mr. A. has the ad- 
vantage of entering upon a field, to which the way has bees 
cleared by an able pioneer. He is excufed the fatigue of rum- 
maging mufty records, and turning over the dull pages of a feries 
of wretched writers for feanty materials. He commences his ca 
reer at a period, when literature has revived, and when the pref 
furnithes an ample depofitary for every thing worth preferving, 
He will find it lefs neceflary to exercife induftry in gathering, 
than judgment and tafte in felectine, his materials. ‘The cells, 
too, in which his collections are to be depofited, are provided and 
arranged to his hand. The bufinefs of culling and difpofing them 
will be ealy and pleafant ; and the public will have a right to ex- 
pect, that he will provide for them a curious, aimufing, and va 
luable mufeum. 

From the volume before us, we are difpofed to augur favour 
ably concerning this continuation. In one refpect we are inclined 
to chink, that it will be fuperiour to the original work. Mr. A. 
appears to be a better mafter of ftyle, and to poffefs greater talents 
for literary embeilifiment than Dr. Henry could boait: whether 
he will rival him in the more folid and valuable qualities of indul- 
(ry and judgmext, remains to be examined. 
pnt Golland Mary Hiery of Baziand and Scolds 
wade ad ea ws properly occupies a large portion, uP 

of one-third of the volume. The chronological ee 
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facts is clofely followed, and the events of the period are rather 
exhibited to the reader in the detached form of annals, than with 
that clofe concatenation, that organized Rructure, which forms one 
princips! excellence in regular hiftorv. Yet the narrative does 

of the tedious drynefs of a. 
mere journal. “The leadiag events are related with perfpicuity 
and {pirit, and the reader is continually amuled with entertaining 
anecdotes in the notes, while in the text his reflecting powers are 
kept awake by briet fuggettions, which difcover the writer’s 


not, in the fmalleit cegree, partake 


eood fenfe, enlarged views, and liberal {pirit. 


| 


From 


the great 


abundance of matter which offers itfelf for fele€tion in this part, 
we fliall cive as a ipecimen of the author’s narrative fyle, the ace 


count of the confinement and execution of Effex. 


y, 1o7.—* In the mean time, the friends of Effex murmuring 


72. Ow s 


at his imprifonment, Elizabeth appointed him to be tried be- 
; His miivehavior 
in Ireland, bis neglect of the queen’s orders, and difrefpecttul an- 
{wers to her letters, were there urged againft him, and each 
charge was eftablifhed; but as he behaved with propriety and 
fubrifion, he was only fentenced to be fufpended from his 
othce of earl-marfhal and matter ot the ordnance, and to be 


fore her council, affiiea by the tour judges. 


imprifoned Juring the pleafure of his fovereign. 


Elizabeth ap- 


moved of the judement, and fent him to his own houfe in ecuftody 
} d > ? 


of fir Richard Berkley. 


‘ The clouds which had obfcured the fortune of this amiable, 
‘but heedlefs, nobleman, now feemed inclined to difperfe. His ile 
nefs* had foftened the heart of his queen, and by enquiry the 
had found, that he had fpent his hours in exercifes of the warmett 
devotion, an enthuliafm which. always feized his mind when 
fortune was adverfe: one ill-timed piece of feverity occalioned’ 


his deitru@ion. 


diinted of its provender.’ 


run. 


5 


The date of a lucrative patent enjoyed by Effex 
had juit expired, and he petitioned for its renewal. 
denied it with this farcafm, ** an t+ un 


Elizabeth 
governable beaft fhould be 


> On hearing this, he gave up all hopes 
ot being re-initated in the favour of his fovereign; and, hurried 
away by the natural impetuofity of a temper intlamed by the in- 
finuations of his imprudent triends (and particularly of Cuffe 
his fecretary), he rufhed héadlong into ingratitude, treafon, and 


He excited James of Scotland to take violent meafures to 


fecure his fucceffion, which he faid was in danger from the mae 
chinations of a minifler who had placed Raleigh to command in 
Jerfey, Carew in Ireland, and lord Cobham at the Cinque Ports, 
merely to facilitate the acceffion of a fpanith princefs. 3 

Was too cautious to rifque fo rich a prize by too much hurrys 
Eflex now wrote to his friend the lord Montjoy in Ireland, and 
almott perfuaded him to tranfport his army to England. He 
flently caballed with the roman catholics, and openly with the 
moit rigorous of the puritans; and he ftrove to torm an aflocia- 
Hon againit Elizabeth among the magiflrates and citizens of her 


CC ——— 


ut James 





— ‘ 
Landen, p. 628. 





+ Ibid. ibid. 
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} Birch, vol, ii, p. 463. 
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metropolis. He had even proceeded to fettle the plan of an jn. 
furrection; and it was determined that his friends fhould over. 
power the guards, and feize the palace ; and that himfelf thould 
with infinite refpect and humility, kneeling to the queen, infift on 
a new parliament, a new miniftry, and a fettlement of the fuc. 
ceffion. 

‘ The party who dreaded the refloration of Effex, had fur. 


‘ rounded him with fpies, againft whom the frank difpofition of that 


nobleman was by no means guarded. All he had plotted was 
made known to the queen, and fhe might poflibly have forgiven 
it all; but when fhe was affured, that the man whom fhe had fo 
highly diftinguifhed, had faid of his kind miftrefs, ‘** That the 
old woman was grown crooked in her mind as well as in her 
body,” he could not hope for pardon *. 

«In the mean time, the lord Montjoy, feconded by the earl of 
Ormond and fir George Carew, had chaftifed + the rebel Tyrone, 
and reftored the kingdom of Ireland to a fhort-lived peace; a 
circumftance, by comparifon, not favorable to Effex. 

‘ The fall of the noble, but rafh and mifguided, Effex, fadly 
opened the year 1601. Driven to defpair by the apprehenfion of 
ruin, he madly attempted to arm the populace, whe doated on 
his frank and generous character, againft the firm throne of Eli- 
zabeth. Having garrifoned his houfe in the Strand, and impri- 
foned therein three privy-counfellors who had been fent to en- 
qvire into his proceedings, he roamed through the city of Lon- 
don at the head of two hundred armed men, crying, * For the 
queen! for the queen! my life is in danger.’? But the lord . 





‘* This fpeech muft have feverely galled a woman fo anxious 
to conceal the growing infirmities natural to her time of life. 
Whenever any meflenger came from James of Scotlgpd to 
her, ‘* on lifting up the hangings, he was fure to find her dancing 
to a little fiddle, affectedly, that he might tell James, by her 

outhful difpofition, how unlikely he was to come to the throne 
he fo much thirlted after.” [ WeDox. 

‘ Elizabeth was as anxious for the credit of beauty as of 
youth. ‘* How did the torture Melvill (fays Mr. Walpole), te 
make him prefer her perfon to that of his charming queen!” 
When the was fixty-feven, fhe finiled on the dutch ambaffador, 
who told her, that “ for beauty and wifdom, fhe excelled all 
the princes of the world.” Lady Rich, too, in fupplicating for 
her brother Effex, fpeaks of ‘* her majefty’s dcauty,”’ of het 
brother's fervice ‘“‘to her dcauties;’? and remarks, that ‘bet 
excellent deaxties and perfections fliould feel more compafiion.” 
Her features grew {trong as fhe grew old; the, therefore, would 
not permit thofe who painted her to add jhade to her portraits. 
** Shade,’’ the faid, ** was an accident, and not naturally && 
iftent in the face.” For the fame pritciple fhe always gave au 
cience by day-light, and frequently in the open air, as the fhades 
had then lefs force. [Roya axnp Nose AvrHor® 


+ Camden, p. 617, &e. 
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snayor had ordered the citizens to keep within doors ; and Effex, 
having been proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cumberland, faw 
his followers fhrink from his banner, and it was’ not without the 
lofs of fome of his few remaining friends, that he could force a 
pailage back to his houle. There he was aflailed by the lord- 
admiral Nottingham with a corps of regular troops, and foon 
obliged to furrender at difcretion. The privy-countellors had 
been before releafed by fir Ferdinando Gorges, who 1s fuppofed 
to have acted as afpy on the motions of Eilex *. 

‘The trial aad condemnation of this unhappy nobleman foon 
followed his apprehenfion. It was then that the enthufafm of 
piety again pofleffed the whole frame of Effex. He wept over 
his faults, confefled all his machinations, and even related the de- 
figns of his friends in his favour, an avowal which, in his cooler 
moments, he would have abhorred. The queen figned the war- 
rant for his death with an almott convulfive relu€@tance, but foon 
countermandcd it, apparently waiting for fome humble applica- 
tion which might give her an excufe ter fhewing mercy. None, 
however, came, and refentment at finding her compatiion (as fhe 
believed) fet at nought, gave her powers to Order the execution 
of the haplefs Effex +. He fell with dignity; pious, but not 
dejected, he defired to'be beheaded privately within the Tower, 
leit the fight of the people t, who he knew would lament his 
fate, might turn his thoughts from heaven §. 

‘Sir Walter Raleigh, the great foe of Effex, blemifhed his own 
fame by appearing at the earl’s execution; nor did his excufe (the 
apprehenfion that Effex at his death might wifh to fpeak to him), 
by any means vindicate his conduct. ‘The unfortunate carl had 





* Camden, p. 620. State Trials. 

‘ + Marechal Biron ridiculed the death of Effex as not being 
that of a foldier; and he, when foon after he alfo ended hjs 
life on a featfold, died like a frantic coward.’ SULLY. 

t Bacon, vol.iv. p. 534+ 

* § The romantic bravery of Effex had gained him the hearts 
of the Londoners, who were ufed to fee him returning, fre- 
quently triumphant, from perilous exploits. He was as popular 
in tong as Robin, Hood ; one of the numerous ballads to his honor 
hus lhus: 

** Oh, then befpoke the ’prentices all, 
Living in London both proper and tall ; 
(In a kind letter fent ftraight to the queen), 
For “ Effex’s fake” they would fight all 
{Evans's Batvaps. 

‘It is a fingular circumftance that, while Philip of Spain 
thought Effex a foe fo confequential, that he endeavored to have 
him taken off by poifon, the roman catholics fhould wifli to gain 
him for their protector as a man of moderation, it being frequently 
“s his mouth, that * he wifhed not to have any one murthered 
say religion,”? Effex had been the patron of Spencer and of 
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run along career of glory and favor in a few years 5 he died ag 
thirty-four.’ 

Ve fall add, as likely to lead our readers into a further ae. 
quaintance with the author’s turn of thinking, his charaéter of 
queen Elizabeth. 

p.117.—* The perfon of the deceafed queen was ftout, tall, and 
gather mafculine ; her complexion was fair, and her hair yellow; 
as tothe qualities of her mind they were paradoxical ; though ig 
general ceconomical, fhe was fometimes wildly profufe: fhe hada 
comprehentive underftanding, and yet could defcend 40 the mof 
jli-tounded and trivial attachments*, and the moft unwomaaly fits 
of pafion¢. Her fpirit was mafculine, and her courage un. 
daunted; her fpeech at ‘Tilbury camp was expreflive of true 





¢ © Befides the fondnefs which fhe fhowed tothe laft for her own 
wrinkled and faded charms, fhe doted fo much on fine habits, that 
fhe is faid to have left in her wardrobe 3000 various fuits of clothes. 
Yet, although to gain the futtrage of Melvill in favor of her 
beauty, fhe drefied every day in the varied attire of fome new na- 
tion, yet fhe is never painted or engraved unlefs loaded with pearls, 
and enormous im her ruff. ** It happenede,”’ fays fir John Harring. 
ton, ‘*thit ladie M. Howarde was poffeffede of a rich border 
powd-red wyth golde and pearle, and a velvet fuit belonginge 
thereto, which moved many toenvye; nor did it pleafe the queen, 
who thoughte it exceeded her own. One day the queen did fend 
privately and got the ladies’ rich vefture which fhe put on herielf, 
and came forthe the chamber amonge the ladies. ‘The kirtle apd 
border were far too fhort for her majeftie’s height, and fhe atkede 
every one, ** How they likede her new fafhioned fuit ?”” At lengthe, 
fhe aiked the owner herfelf, ‘* If it was not made too fhort and ill- 
becoming *” which the poor ladie did readilye confent to 
* Why then, if it become not mee as being too frort, 1 am mynded 
it fhall never become shee as being too fine.” [Nuca# Antiqua 

‘+ When her majefly was moved fhe fwore heartily, and was 
by no means fparing of her blows. Indced, the hiilory of the 
chattifements befiowed by the right hand of Elizabeth, from her 
firit exertion upon record (when entering * the Tower to certail 
death, as fhe thought), related by Holingfhed, to the lait bitter 
fhake which fhe beliowed on the malicious Nottingham, including 
her menacing fir James Melvill with her fift when he furprized 
her playing on the virginals, the blows lavifhed on her maids of 
honor, anc the memorable box on the ear beftowed on the gallant 
Effex, might afford great amufement. The celebrated and ill- 
Judged letter from Mary to Elizabeth (fee page 71) is very copious 
on this fubje&. ‘ / 

‘3 The eccentric pope Sixtus V. was heard to with for one 
A Aer prey eae with Elizabeth in her younger times: “ The 
PoGuce (laid the fapguine pontiff) muft have been an Alexander: 

** He offered to hir his clok bey cagghle Rrrosna ties 
be hed ehh. Fae ee which fhe, putting it backe W 
and wih @ geod dash, refuted. 
. bravery, 
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bravery, and infpired her foldiers with patriotifim and valor; when 
Effex was leading a party of rebcls through her capital, fhe was 
calm and unconcerned: nor had fhe fhewn the fmallett fymptom 
of fear, when fhe had reafon to believe that Spain, France, and 
Scotland, were ready to join the mal-contents in her realm with 
their united force: Yet aworthlefs, unprincipled minion, a Leicet- 
ter, could ovcrawe this —< but incon iftent mind; and could ex- 
tort, in 1598, from a miftrefs who knew him to be a bafiled, heartlefs 
foldicr, a commiffion to prefide over the whole military force of 
England. 

‘Far from being deficient in accomplifhments, Elizabeth was 
really learned; danced, fung, and wrote well; and, as a poet*, 
equalled moft of her contemporaries: what her fentiments as to 

. religion 








¢* Even inthe trifling rebus, Elizabeth could deign to excell. 
Few of the fpecies are fuperior to that which fhe made on Mr. 
Noel : 
‘© The word of denial, and letter of fifty, 
‘¢ Are that gentleman’s name who will never be thrifty.” 
[Coriins’s Peerace. 
¢ That the was favored by the mufe in more ferious compofitions, 
the following interefting verfes will teflify. They were probably 
made when fhe was difpleafed with papifls or puritans. The men- 
tion of her * ruftie fword’ is highly charafteriftic. Poffibly Mary 
Stuart and Norfolk were in her thoughts when fhe penned the fifth 
and fxth ftanza, and the miffionaries returning from Douay, or pers 
haps from Geneva, when the /eveuth. 


The dread of future foes, 
Exyles my paenniees $ 

And wit me warnes to fhunne fuch fnares, 
As thretten mine annoye. 


For falfhoode now dothe flowe, 
And fubjects faith dothe ebbe, 
Which fhould not be, if reafon rul’d, 
Or wifdom wove the webbe. 


But clouds of joye untry’d, 
Do cloak afpiring minds; 
Which turns to rage of late report, 
By courfe of changed kindes. 


The toppes of hope fuppofe, 
The roote of rewe fhall be ; 
And fruitlefs of their grafted guyle, 
As fhortlie all fhall fee. 
The dazled eyes, with pride 
And great ambition blynde, 
Shall be unfeal’d by worthy wightes, 
Whofe forefights falfehood fynde. 
The daughter of debate, 
That difcord aye doth fowe, 
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relicion were,’cannot, perhaps, be properly afcertained ; circumftans 
ces we know mutt have, at any rate, fixed her in the proteftant faith, 

‘The englith common people were certainly happier during her 
reien than they had ever betore been, and to this day they retaid 
a erateéul regard for her memory. Yet fle was no triend to liberty, 
Hut watchfully checked thofe faint dawnings of its fplendor, which 
pow and then pervaded the gloom of defpotifm ; nor was the ad. 
minitiration of jutlice in her time calculated to fecure either life or 
property. H 1d fle lived in a private ftation, Elizabeth would 
perhaps have been hated and ridiculed ; on a throne, fhe was en- 
abled to hide her lefs commendable qualities under the blaze of a 
vaitand magnanimous heroifm. The fagacity ot her counfellors, 
the braver. ‘ot her commanders by fea and iand, were trong proofs 
of the tirength of that difeernment, which could difcover and ems 
plov fuch talents in preperly adapted fervices. 

‘In fine, when the weak and {piritiets ttate of England, at the 
crifis of the deceafe of Mary, is confidered; and when we find the 
condition of the realm fo alteredin the fpace of a few years by the 
witchcratt of Elizabeth’s abilities, that, like her father Henry, the 
was enabled to hold the balance of Europe; when we find the pro- 
efiant faith firmly fettled in England, the commerce of the ifland 
nereafed, her fleets become powertul, and her triendfhip carneily 
ought for by all nations, we cannot, without the greateit injuftice, 


t 
4 
4 
withhold the tribute of praife and gratitude from this glorious 
although not faultlefs fovereign.’ 
If Mr. A. have bellowed too much commendation upon queen 
‘lizabeth’s poetical talent, he has paffed over with too flight 
cenfure the intolerant and perfecuting fpirit, which is expretled 
in her veries, and which indeed appeared in her general treate 
ment both of papifls and fectaries. But we fhiall find more upon 
this fubject in the /ecowd chapter, which treats of ecclefiattical af- 
fairs. We copy, from this part of the work, Mr. A.’s account of 
the puritans and of Elizabeth’s treatment of them. P. 277. 
‘The years t§sg and 1660 brought home to England great 
numbers ot protetiants who had fled to various foreign parts during 
the Marian perfecution. Among thefe deftitute tugitives there 
fublitted the mol acrimonious diiputes. Thofe who had refided at 
Frankfort had, atter the fevere conteit in 155; (fee before p. 259) 
spaintained the regular epifcopal worfhip as fet forth in the Liturgy 
ot Edward V1.; while others, retreating to Geneva, where they 
converted with Calvin, and were intlruéted by John Knox, grew 


ee 7 





Shall reape no caine where former rule 
Stil 


ll peace has taughte to flowe. 
No forrain banifh’d wight 
Shall ankor m this port, 
Our realme brooks no feditious fees, 
Let them elfewhere refort. 
My ruftie fword through rete, 
Shall firfle his edge employe, 
To polle the toppes that feek fuch chanre, 
Or gape tor tuch-like joye, 7 , 
[Nuca Anriavé- 
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every year more intratable in points which, though feemingly in- 
different, were in their eyesimportant to falvation, The epifcopal 
veitments ; the drefs, and particularly the furplice of the inferior 
clergy ; together with the tippet and the corner cap*, were objects 
of deteftation in the eyes of thefe hyper-retorimers; and the violent 
{pirits among them not only dogmatically refufed all communion 
with thofe pricfts who conformed to the rules fet out by authority; 
but fometimes proceeded with a blameable zeal to revile them as 
falfe brethren, and even to {pit + in their faces f. 

In Elizabeth, whofe fentiments § with refpect to the rival reli- 
gions, proteftanufm and popery, were always problematical |, and 
who appears to have wifhed to bring the public worthip as near as 
poflible to that of the roman catholic church, fuch dogmas ex- 
cited a fteady averfion; which was much heightened when fhe 
found that the relifh which the puritans, for fo we mu!t now name 
them, entertained for political liberty, was as ftrong as was their 
diflike to any ecclefiaftical rettraints. Thus her inclination and 





* *Strype, vol. 1. p. 416. 

‘ + Religious books, with fingular title-pages, entered with the 
puritans; and the term ‘ballet or ballad,” was indifcriminatel 
applied to facred and profane poems. ‘There was ‘* A Ballet of 
Alexander and Campafpe,’”’ and ‘* A Ballet of Four Command- 
ments,’ extracted from the ten. ‘¢ A Ballet of the 17th Chapter of 
the 2d Booke of Kynges’’, and a ballet or interlude of the Cruel 
Debtor. They publifhed likewife, ‘* The Waylinges of the Pro- 
phet Hieremiah, done into Englifhe verfe, wyth Epigrammes”’ 
Thus the argument begins : 

*« Hierufalem is juftly plagued, 
And left difconfolate ; 


The queene of townes, the prince of realmeg, 
Devefted of her ftate.”’ 
*t Life of Archbifhop Whitgift, p. 460. 

* § Elizabeth loved the pomp of the romifh fervice; the re- 
tained in ber church ordinances iome of thote vefiments which her 
brother Edward had difmiffed ; fhe expunged from the Litany, 
‘From the.tyranny of the bilhop of Rome, and all iis deteftable 
enormities, Good Lord deliver us!’* Lhere appeared in her chapel, 
an altar, a crucifix, and lighted tapers ; copes and rich garments 
were itill ufed by her prieits and fingers, and the knights of the 

arter adored her altar; a ceremony difufed by her brother 

dward. She has been known to call out from her clofet to her 
chaplain, in the midft of a fermon, to defiit from condemning the 
fign ofthe crofs; fhe openly thanked one of her divines for preach- 
ing on behalf of the real prefence; fhe hated that the clergy 
fhould marry ; and, but for Cecil, would have forbad thein; the 
was anenemy to fermons; ‘** Two preachers,” fhe faid, ** were 
enough for a county.” (Heyiin. 

‘On the other hand, fhe is faid to have feverely reprimanded a 
clergyman for placing before her at church a ritual ornamented 
with paiatings of faints, and other illuminations. 


* | Heylyn, p. 124, ree 
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her intereft united to make her guard * againft them. For this 
surpofe fhe caufed a larute, enjoining uniformity of worthip, tg 
‘ enacted, and ftri¢tly put im execution ; and it was the dread ot 


oe | 2 4 3 
thts parts "s great power which made her fupport the high-com. 
surt; andeven indulge it, in a difant year (1583), with 


mition court; 


powers not far beneath thofe which her filter Mary had borrowed 


ona fimilar occalion from the fpanilh Inquitition.’ 

p. 28:1—Inic64 ¢ it appears, by a report found among the mfsg 
of the feeretary Cecil, that nothing could exceed the variety of me. 
thods in which divine fervice was to be performed in piaces diitang 
fromthe capital. ** Some minifter ina fu rplice,”’ fays thus obferver, 
**fome without ; fome with a fquare cap, fome with a round cap, 
fonic with a button cap, and fome in around hat; fome in fcholar's 
cloaths, and fome in others.” 

‘This criminal inditlerence could not expeé tolcration. Ac. 
cordingly, in 156s, the archbifhop of Canterbury, Matthew 
Parker, fingled out two of the mott celebrated non-conformitls 
in Oxford, ‘Thomas Sampfon, dean of Chrift-Church, and Dr, 
Lawrence Humphrevs, pretident of Mazdalen college. Thefe 
had becn exiles, and were men of fenfe and learning. ‘They withed 
to retain their potis, and offered, what they thought, reafonable 
fubmitiions. Sull however they would not wear the veiiments; 
** For,”’ faid they with cautious fubtlety, ** fhould we put on the 
cornered cap, a thing apparently of {mall importance, who knows 
how foon we might be ordered to fhave our crowns§ ?” Impreb 
fed by this train of reafoning, they {purned the infidious cap, lek 
their benefices, and retired to obicurity; from which Dr. Hum 
phreys emerged ten years atter, and fubmitted to wear the corner 
¢ap in a much interior ftation than that which he had quitted. 

‘ Soon after this, the London clergymen were convoked at Lam- 
beth, and Mr. Thomas Cole, a priett, drefied in the four-cornered 
cap, the tippet, and the fcholar’s gown being fect before them, they 
were atked, Whether they would agree todrefs like him? * Great,” 
fays Mr. Neal, * was the anguifh and dittrefs of thofe minifters;” 
they exclaimed with unutterable horror, ** we fhall be killed in 
our foulstor this pollution of ours ||!” This conflict between con- 
feience and intereft lafied fome hours; at length fixty-one out of 
an hundred agreed to wear the deteited drefs, and the reft were 
fulpended from their functions, but had three months allowedto 
torm their final refolution. 


— 





** Elizabeth probably dreaded the puritan intereft the ae 
fince, for reafons only to be drawn from the crooked policy 0 
courts, her moit entrufed minifiers, Cecil, Dudley, Walfingham, 
an@ particularly her favorite Effex, had fugceflively entered mte 
clofe connections with that rigid party. oi 
* + Peiilence, death, and poverty, all affied London in 15645 
the lait being caufed by a temporary ftoppage of the flemifh trade 
The then unaccounted tor aurora borealis frichted the populace ; 
the Thames, too, having been frozen, a fudden thaw produced 
floods, which occafioned immenfe damages. [ HoLincshep 

‘ } Liteof Abp. M. Parker, p.1c2.« § Ibid, p. 166 

M. Parker, p. 152. § Ibid, p. 100 

*\ Mitt. of Pur. vol. i. p. ant. 
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«The ice was now broken, and great feverity followed. One 
flrobe filenced every puritan preacher, ‘The licenges for perform- 
givine fervice, were at once withdrawn from every clergyman, 


ing * . - : af 
lored to none, unlefs to fuch as agreed to lign a decla- 


and were rellored 

ration of conformity. 

‘lt were needlefs to mention the diftrefs to which this {weeping 
edit drove the puritan divines. Thole whofe coniciences prompted 
them to fuffer every extreme, rather than wear the cornered cap, 
berook themfelves to various ways of living. Some became phy- 
ficians, {ome lawyers, and fome private chaplains. Many went to 
Scotland, and others returned each to his afylum bevond the 
channel. . 

‘ Cambridge, which abounded, as well as her fifter Oxford, with 
non-conformills, exerciled a right derived from pope Alexander 
VI. of licenfing twelve preachers, independent of epifcopal ex- 
amination, and oddly enough ‘conftituted the father of Cafar 
Borgia, a patron of puritan divines}. The primate debated this 
right, butin vain. The univerlity attempted, however, without 
fuccefs, to throw off the cornered cap. ‘The heads of many col- 
leves wrote to Cecil, their chancellor, and exprefled the univerfal 
deteftation of that enormity. But he was impenetrable, and the 

“heads % fubmitted. 

‘The year 1565 produced a complete feparation between the 
church of England and the puritan fociety. Many pamphlets 
had been publifhed by the rnon-conformitts in defence of their 
opinion ; and as mildnefs of manners, and delicacy ot ityic, wers 
net always attended to in the 16th century, their home firokes, 
couched in provoking and perhaps fcurrilous language, drew 
upon them a fevere injunction from the ttar-chamber ; prohibitire, 
on pain of three month’s imprifonment, the publifhing of any 
treatife ** againit the queen’s injunctions§.”’ 

‘ Forbidden thus to move the tongue or the pen in defence of 
their opinions, the agvrieved non-contormifts met and determined 
to have divine fervice of their own, fince they could net confci- 
entioully join in that of the epifcopalians. Some of them, it ap- 
pears, afiected with the dignity of the englifh liturgy, propofed to 
preferve as much of it as po&ible, amputating only the difcafed 
parte; but that propofal was over-ruled, and the book of fervice 
nied at Geneva was appointed to be the model |]. 

‘dn 1567 this plan was brought into practice ; and, as a begin- 
ning, Plumber’s Hall * was hired by the puritans, on pretence of 
celebrating a wedding, but really that they might enjoy a whole 
day’s prayers and fermons. They met tothe number of 100, but 
were furrounded and Ied to prifon by the flieriffs of London. 
Eight of the chief among them were examined before the bithop of 
London. Their anfwers to his quefiions were more flout than 
relpecttul, and, as there were no figns of conciliation, twenty-four 
otthem were fent to prifun, and continued there a contiderabje 
time. Letters were, however, fent 4 to thefe fufiering brethren 


Queues 
— 





‘+ Lite of Abp. M. Parker, p. 193«: * } Ibid, p. 194. 

<“ ‘ § Ibid, p. 222. © {| Hitt. of Pur. vol. i. p. 230. 
Lifeof Abp. Grindal, p. 315. ‘4 Hift. of Pur. vol. i, p. 246. 
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to encourage them in perfeverance, yong of whofe meanin 
amply compenfated for their deficiency in fenfe and delicacy},’ 
The fentiments of this writer in favour of religious baths 
are liberal, and on the whole fairly expreffled; but he furely 
{peaks too coolly of the execution of the two brownifts, who 





are faid to have /uffered for their obftinacy, becaufe they refuted 1 
to purchafe mercy by going to church. If people were, in the 
prefent day, to be hanged for not going to church, what fad havog | 
would fuch feverity make among his majefty’s good fubjeéts ! : 
From the third chapter we fhall extra a fhort account of the | 
police, and of executive juftice, under the defpotifm of Elizabeth, ' 


Pr. 340.—* The judges who prefided during the reign of Elizabeth | 
were probably more attentive to their duty than thofe who difgraced 
the indolent reign of Edward, and lefs fanguinary than thofe of ! 
Mary: but the country magiftrates feem to have deferved little | 
approbation. A juftice of the peace was defcribed, towards the 
clofe of Elizabeth’s reign, by a member in the lower houfe, as | 
‘an animal who for half a dozen of chickens would readily dif- 
yenfe with a dozen penal laws ;”? and Elizabeth herfelf, in an ear 
fier juncture, complains bitterly of negligence in the magiftrates, 

She had good reafon, if we may truft to a fenfibly-written account 
ot the ttate of Somerfetthire at that period, preferved by Stryps, 
and written by an eminent magiitrate of that county. This avers, 
that “ torty perfons were executed in a year within the fhire for 
robberies and other felonies; thirty-five burnt in the hand; 
thirty-feven whipt; and 183 difcharged. Thefe laft were all 
defperate rogues ; none would employ them, nor would they do 
work if they had it. That not the fifth part of the felonies com- 
mitted in the county were brought to trial, fo negligent or fo 
fearful were the magifrates; that the innumerable vagabonds 
terrified the country people and forced them to watch their 
flock, herds, corn, woods, &c. all the night. That other coun- 
tics fared as ill or worfe; that 300 or 400 vagabonds infeited 
every fhire, and met in bodies of fixty rogues together, that they 
night plunder with impunity. That if all the felons of this fort 

were aflembled, they would give ftrong battle to the moft potent 

enemy the queen has ; that the magiftrates dreaded them, and that 

inflances might be given that fome have been intimidated by the 
contederates of the condemned felons into an interpofition to pre 


vent the execution of a fentence which they themifelves had pro 
nounced. . 


. —— 
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‘t In one of thefe we read the following expreffion, ‘ Let us 
not diflemble, as fome do. to fave their pigs, but be valiant for the 
truth.’ Another ends thus: ** Yours to command in the Lo 
William White; who joineth with you in every fpeck of truth, 
but utterly detefteth whole Antichrif, head, body, and tail. 
Another letter, written by one Lever, declares the writer's deter 
mination, let what will happen, ‘neither to wear the fquare-céP 
nor furplice, becaufe they tended neither to decency nor edifict” 
tion,” . [ Hist. oF Pure 
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«Yet this accumulation of villany was by no means owing to 
the want of penal* .tatutes. Thefe increafed wonderfully ; the 
fealers of horfes, the cutpurfes or pickpockets, the breakers into 
houfes, and the violators of female chattity, were declared fe- 
lons without benefit of elergy ; perjury and forgery were punilhed 
by lofs of ears ; and clipping coin was made high-treafon. ‘The 
rocefs of Outiawry in the diftant and detached diftricts, fuch as 
Vales and Chefluire, was rendered ae ealy and more effectual ;. 
yagabonds were made flaves, and gypfics felons. 

* It will probably aftonifh thofe who look for the perfefioa 
of civilization under Elizabeth, to hear that the “ trial by com- 
bat” might be legally demanded during her reign, and that in 
rs7t, on the i&th.af june, the judges of the common pleas ac- 
twally fat in ‘Tothill-felds, Wettminitter, to decide on a tight be- 
ween * George ‘Thorne, a big, broad, {trong fellow,” the cham. 
pion for ‘Thomas Paramore, and Henry Nailor, ** a proper tlender 
man,” who came to fight for Simon: Lowe and Jobn Kyme. 

‘ The perfon of the englifhman, of the 16th century, was no. 
better protected agzainft the malice of the informer, than were hi: 
goods againtt the iaterefted rapacity of a corrupt judce. 

‘The power of exerting that fummary {pecies of Judicature 
ftyled martial law was allowed to refide in the fovereiyn, anc 
feems to have been intended againft the remains of fubdued rebel 
cities, or of revolters conquered in the field, The exceutions in 
the wef, in the reign of Edward, by Kingfton, and in the nortly 
by Bowes, had the refentment of recent outrages committed by 
a military force to excufe them, if any thing can excufe in- 
humanity. 

‘But it was not only. in.rebellious countries, or.in time of war,, 
that this odious law was exercifed. During the minority of 
Edward vi. the bailiff of Rumford, in Effex, a worthy and re- 
{pected man, was executed on a gibbet-before the door of Stowe,, 
the hiftorian, in London; he had been accufed of treafonable 
words (which words he utterly denied) by fir Stephen, the zea- 
lous but fanatical curate of Cree-church; had been tried by 
martial law, and fentenced to be immediately hanged. His ma- 
licious accufer was obliged to leave the place, and -fhrowd him- 
felf in obfcurity from the reproaches of the people. 

‘It cannot be fuppofed that the daughter of Henry virt 
would be {paring in the ufe of an-ordinance fo well fuited to hes 


=... 





Fit It is a fact very.little known, that * the allies” are mention- 
din a itatute late in the reign of Elizabeth, as a punifhment nor 
uncommon. Lord Coke, too, in his Inttitutcs, fpeaks of them in: 
tic jame lights There were three in the navy, even when the 
larger fhips were but nineteen: * The Speedwell, the Try-ryght, 
and the Black Galley.” [Bar ON STA cUTES.. 

‘ Another fingular and very terrific fpecies of punifhment we 
tead of in ** Harrifon’s Defcription of Britain :’’ ** Such as hav- 
ing wals and banks near the fea, aud doe fuffer the fame to decaie, 
after convenient admonition, whereby the water entcreth and) 
drowneth up the country; are, by a certayne cuftomc, apprehend-. 
*, condemned, and ftaked in the breache ; where they remayne 

ever as pareell of the new. wal,” &c, &c. [Hotinesuen.. 
defpotic- 
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defpotic turn. A letter till exifts in her own hand, reproachine 
lord Suffex for not exerting this law after the northern rebelliog 
had been quelled. But fhe, too, thought that its ady 
oucht not to be limited to times of war and rebellion ; and 
Peter Burchet wounded the navigator Hawkins, Elizabeth would 
fain have exerted martial law againft him, but was diffuaded 
her counfellors. She was not always fo cautious; we have (in 
Strype’s Collections) a proclamation of her’s, orderin martial 
law to be uted againft fuch as import bulls, or even forbidden 
beoks or pamphlets, from abroad, ** any law o¢ ftatute to th 
contrary in any wife notwithitanding.”” And another time the 
was fo much irritated at the flow proceedings of the fig. 
chamber (none of the mildett of courts), in the punifhment of 
the vagabonds with which the metropolis abounded, that the gare 
to fir Thomas Wilford the commiflion of provolt-martial, order. 
ing him to feize fuch perfons as the juftices of the peace thould 
point out to him as worthy to be executed by martial law, and 
to execute them on the gallows or gibbet, openly, near the place 
of the offence.’ 

The fourth chapter defcribes the flate of literature and medi- 
cine, gives biographical fketches of eminent writers and fcholars; 
and relates, concifely, the hitory of the principal feminaries of 
learning founded in Great Britain, from the year 1547 to 1603, 

A great variety of very curious particulars is colle&ed in the ffth 
chapter under the head of .4rts. We muft give our readers a 
talte of the abundant amufement which will be found in this 
chapter. , 

rp. 408 —* The vaft addition whichthe general flock of aliment 
gained by the difcovery of potatoes,in the 16th century, is tooim- 
portant to be flightiy paffed over. Captain Hawkins is faidto 
have brought this excellent root from Santa Fé, in New Spain, 
A. D. i565. Sir Walter Raleigh foon after planted it on his lands 
in Ireland; but, on eating the apple that it produced, which is 
naufeous and unwholefome, he had nearly configned the whole 
crop to deftruation. Luckily the fpade difcovered the real pote 
toe, and the root became rapidly a favorite eatable. It continued, 
however, for a long time to be thought rather a fpecies of dainty 
than of provifion; nor, till the clofe of the 18th century, wast 
fuppofed capable of guarding the country where it was foilered 
trom the attacks of famine.’ ; 

rp. 416.— * The citizens of London were always wealthy and 
luxurious. Old Kno’well is deferibed by Ben Jonfon, in a play 
acted in 1598, as ‘* numbering over his green apricots o’ the North 
weft wall.” But there is to be found in Hakluyt’s Patriotic In 
ftructions to the Turkey Company’s Agents, a circumftantial & 
count of the introduction of many plants to England. The da 
matk rofe he gives to Dr. Linacre; the mufk rofe, and many kt 
of plumbs, are owed, he writes, to lord Cromwell; the apres 
to a trench gardener of Henry VIII. Various flowers, areie 
which he fpecifies “the tulipa,’? had lately came from the Es 

by way of Vienna; the tamarifk had been brought from Germany 
by archbithop Grindal, and « many people have received : 
health by that plagt.’?” The currant bu‘h he {peaks of as lately 
brought trom Zante: “and although,” fays he, * it bring . 
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fruit to perfection, yet it may ferve for pleafure, and for fome 


a How the culture of the vine, which did formerly enable it to 
fupply a confiderable part of the wine which was drank in Eng- 
land, was loft, isamytlery. It aj ppears, however, th at good gies 
tras made at fom : englith vineyards, in or about 1578; and thofe 
of the lo rds Cobham, and Williams of Thame, are exprefsly 
mentioned in Baraby Goge’ 3 ** Four ookes of Hufbandry.” 

rp. s24.——* The art of dying naonive shalt mutt have been ilf 


underftood in 1581, when we find a ftatute cont: ‘ining a Philippic 
grain * certain dece: itful ftuff called ** Los ewood or Blockwood, ad 
whofe colors are reprefented therein as “falfe and deceitful at 
home, and difcreditable beyond fea.” This prohibition was twice 
renewed, nor were the real virtues of that ufeful fubltance ac- 
hnowledeed until A. D. 1661. 

‘The manufacture of filk, which was daily gaining ground in the 
fouth of Europe, had made no progrefs in England. Henry II. of 
France is faid t ‘0 have been the firit who wore a pair of filk ftocke 
ings, and to him they came from Spain. More will be faid of this 
under the head of drefs 5, &c. 

p.42S8.—e§ The milita: ‘y itr reneth of E neland, if exerted to the 
ufmon, was very great, Harrifon, in his s defcription | of Britain, 
has fated the number of mene apable of b. oy ing arms a 272,674 3 
fir Walter Raleie! ly in his §¢ History of th. 4V orld,’ ar 1,172,000 5 


and Peck has preferved a paper which ¢yplirms ‘th. account, by 
Ipc cif ying that mutters were then made. 

‘Thefe c “f utations were made betwee, 1575 and 1585; from 
them fome ‘de i may be tormed of the ft ate ‘f englith population at 
the clofe of rey ixtec nth century 5 anc li; may be fairly argued 
that, according to the ufual rules of politic al “arithmetic, there 


were at that period, ae the englith x hg ‘ies, about 4,688,000 
men, women, and children. A fr: ong fupyort to the exadtnefs of 
the feregoing fiatement may be found in the account certified to 
the privy council by the bifhops in 1603, of perfons who attended 
church fervice, &c. in 1603. This amounts to 2 065,033. As 
thefe muft be above the age of fixteen, their number, Joined to a 
fair average ot the younger ones, will very nearly tally with the 
com putation 9g riven a 

P. 443.6 At th - begin nning of the period which we now read 
of, two vm dof dramatic fpectacles, the Myftery and the Morality, 
had poff fi n of the ftage. Thefe were compofed in a tragi-comie 
ityic, and had yet a ftrong.tendency towards devotion*®. The 
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‘* «New Cultome,” a morality publifhed inthe year 1573, 
had the follow ing Dramaris P erfone, from whofe names its tens 
cency may be ealily difcovered ; 


Perverfe Doctrine, A Minifter, Godde’s felicity, 
Ignoraance, Another, ' A Ruffier, (orcheate 
New C uitome, An olde Woman, ing bully) 
Light of the Gofpel, Creweltie, Another, 

ypocrifie, Avarice, A Sage, 
An old Po pifh Prieft,y | Edification, A Vertue, 
Another, but older, Affurance, A Sage. 


VOL. xxy. me *) i» myfesy 
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mvitery always exhibited fome feripture ftory, moft abfurdly and 
ludicroufly (although with no profane intention) verified s the 
morality had more contrivance, and fometimes fhewed a boldnefy 
of thought worthy of a brighter age. A very ftriking inftance of 
this we {hall find in the * Coventry Play,” or ** Ludus Coventric 
five LudusCorporis Chrifti.” ‘This, in a grofs and rude ftyle, has 
foreftalled the idea of our great Milton. But fuch flichts of cenius 
were not often to be expected in a kind of compofition which 
evowedly fet order and common fenfe At defiance.’ 

The fubje& of commerce, which in the period of this volume 
becomes very important, is treated minutely and accurately, The 
progrefs and fuccefs of each commercial enterprife is pointed out 
according to the date of it’s commencement ; and manufactures, 
difcoveries, and colonies, are diftinctly confidered. In this part 
alone the continuater of Dr. Henry’s work has deviated from 
the track marked out by his guide, and this only to add the follow. 
ing page on inventions and improvements. 

p. 452.— In 1555 the firit general ftatute for mending the high. 
ways of the kingdom is to be found; furveyors are thereby or 
dered to be appointed, and labour to be done, as in the eighteenth 
centurv.e 

‘ Infurance of merchandize at fea, by a joint contribution of 
opulent traders, is firit mentioned by ** Luigi Guiccardini,” whe 
publifhed in 1560 ‘* A Defeription of the Netherlands.” This 
faiutary inftitution dig pot reach London until the clofe of the 
fixteenth century, when it foon acquired fuch importance as to 
@emand the aid of a flatute towards its regulation. 

¢ The italian method of book-keeping was taught in Englandb 
James Pecic, A. D. 1569. His work, printed in the black letter, 19 
Still extant ; and its initructions, although verbofe, are pratticable, 
The preface fpeaks of the art as new in England, but as having 
been long ufed by foreign merchants; and afhrms that many mere 
chants of London took inftructions from him, and fent their ap 
prenticcs to be taught. 

‘In 1582 afupply of water was brought by Peter Morns, a 

treeman of London, to the higheft part of the city. He laid pipes 
ever the tower of St. Magnus. 
In the fame year the currant bufh from Zante, and the tulip 
trom Vienna, were introduced to the foil and climate of England. 
The a had been known at Vienna but a little while. It came 
thither from Confantinople. P 

‘In 1558 ‘* the Cheft at Chatham” was eftablithed, which, by 
means of a {mall deduétion from the pay uf every feaman, pro 
an annual allowance for fuch as may chance to be wounded.’ 

‘- he lait chapter, which is devoted to the intereting and amufing 
fi jects of Manners, virtues, vices, remarkable cuftoms, languages 
drets, diet, and diveriions, abounds with matter that would en 
tertain our readers : bur, In reviewing a work of this kind we m 
exercife felf-denial ; for almoit every page prefents us with fome 
food for curiolity, or fome fubje&t of interetting confideration 
We mutt erave oir readers indulgence, while we copy 4 few 1 
marks on the itate of the englith language at this period. ‘ 

Ps §03.—* It was peculiarly unfortunate for the englith tongu 
‘that, tor a long fpace aiter the invention of printing, every - 
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who aimed at difplaying his powers of writing, thought that he 
gouit ufe the latin in his compolitions. Accosengy the verna- 
cular fiyle, iafead of being ttrengthened and retined by numerous 
compoiitions, was oaly corrupted with new barbarifms, for want 
wf that attention and practice which it might fairly claim from 
englifumen. The judicious hiftorian of eR poetry thinks 
that (‘except fir Thomas More, whofe ‘ Dialogue of Tribula- 
sion,” and ‘* Hiftory of Richard III.”’ were efteemed ftandards of 
tyle as low as the reign of James I,) Roger Afcham was perhaps 
toe firtt of our fcholars who ventured to break the thackles of 
latinity, be publifhing his * Toxophilus” in englifh; chiefly 
with a view of giving a pure and correct model of englifh compo. 
fition, or rather of fhewing how a fubje¢t might be treated with 
grace and propriety in englif as well as latin.” It appearsy 
however, that the art of writing wellin englifh was attended toin 
fome degree in 1553, fince Dr. Thomas Wilfon*, the intereit- 
Suv author of a ** Treatite on Rhetoric,” publifhed at that period 
thefe remarks: ** When we have learned ufuall and accuftomable 
wordes te fet foorthe cur meaniage, we ought to join them togee 
ther in apte order, that the care may delite in hearynge the har 
monic. iknow fome engliflimen,” he proceeds to fay, “ that in 
this poinct have fuch a gifte in the englifhe, as fewe in latine 
have the lyke; and theretore delite the wife and learned fo muche 
with theic plefaunte compolition, that many rejoice when they 
maye heare fuche, and thynke muche learninge is yotte when thea 
mai talke with them.’’? He owns, however, that faults were fomes 
times to be found in englifli compofitions, and particularly cen- 
ures the excefs of alliteration ; **Some,”’ fays he, ** ufe overmuche 
repetition of one letter, as ** pitifull povertie prayeth for a penic, 
ut puffed prefumpcion pafleth not a poyndt; pampering his 
panche with peftilent pleafure, procuring his patlporte to vofte it to 
hell pitte, there to be punifhed with paynes perpetuall.”? Otherg 
he blames for the affectation of ‘* ending their fentences all alike ; 
making their talk rather to appear rymed metre, than to feme 
piaine tpeache.”? One preacher he heard who had not a dozen fen- 
tences in his whole fermon but what ended in rhyme. So that 
** tome, not the beft difpofed, wifhed the preacher a lute; that foe 
with his rymed fermon he mighte ufe tome plefaunte melodie ; 
and fo the people might take pieafure divers waies, and daunce if 
they lifle.”” 

* Thefe intelligent remarks defcribe plainly enough the convul- 


—_————— 
, 





** Dr. Wilfon was bred at King’s College, Cambridge, where 
€was tutor to the two fons of the duke of Suffolk, who fell by 
the {weating ficknefs. After narrowly efcaping the {nares of the 
inquifition at Rome, he was much employed by Elizabeth ia 
embatties and other flate bufinefs, and became dean of Durham, 
ccretary of flate, and privy counfellor. Hedicd in 1581. He 
fied uncommon difpatch in public bufinefs, and-had a fingular 
Rrength of memory. Seven orations of Demofthenes were by hiin 
Wanflated into the englith language.’ 
(Hist. oF PoETRY. 
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964 HISTORY. 
five throes of a manly, expreffive language, ftrugeling to produeg 
fenfe and vracefulnefs, but ilf affifted by her hterary goffips. 

‘The englith ronrue wanted not for mifleaders, fhaded by the 
plaufible cloak ot limpreve nent. . 

‘Jn Elizabeth’s reign the tatie of fpeaking the language (if not 
of writing it) had nearly been led away, froth itrength and digni 
to accumultted antithelis, by one John Lilly’; whofe pedantic 
compofitions fo infected the court, that it became the fafhion, 
amon people of politenefs, to ftudy and tmitate his turgid meafure, 
Of che merit which attracted thefe imitators let the following ex 
eract bear witnefs 

‘He caufed the fees te breake their boundes, fith men had 
broke their vowes; and to {well as farre above their reach, as mea 
had fwerved beyond their reafon. Then might you fee fhippe 
fayle where flieepe fed; anchors caft where ploughes goe ; fither- 
men throwe their nets where hufbandmen fowe their corne; and 
fifhes throwe their feales where fowles do breed their quilles.” 

‘ Yer it was of this unnatural bombattic writer that Mr. Bloum 
{no defpicable author) ridiculoufly fays, in his * Epiftle Dedica 
torie,”’ ‘* For this poet fare at the funne’s table ; Apollo gave hima 
wreath of his own bayes without fnatching ; the lyre he played 
on had no borrowed ftringes.” ** She,’ he adds, ** who could not 
* narles Kuphuifm,” was as little regarded as fhe who cannot 
{peak French.” In this he referredto a book of Lilly, entitled, 
*‘huphues and his England,’” fearcely to be parallelled for ant 
theiis, alliteration, and abfurcity.’ 

We now tasc our leave of this volume, but not without thank 
jng our author for the creat variety of entertainment it has afforded 


rr? = 


us, and giving it as our cear-opinion, that in induftry in colledting 
facts anc aneccotes Mr. A. at lealt equals his mafter, and thats 
an elevant writer he is greatly his {uperiour. L. Meds 


ART. IV. An IT forical E-fay on the Ambition and Conguefs of 


France, % co Remares on the French Revolution, contami, 
3 of Ceveral iijlery previous to the French Revolutws; 
2. Aemarison the French Revolution from 1789 to 17913;—} 
Abridement of the y of the Revolution from A7Qt #4 37 
Sy j Price Us. Debrett. 17966 


i is the avowed object of the author, ta prove, that France hi 
ali a n mmon] ¢ for acquiring dominion, and thi 
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cae Stat sar more likely to attain univerfal empire than the 
' oy ever was. For this purpofe he recurs to the early per 
ode of Che hitory of the nation, and endeavours to fhow the invare 
@o.c amoiGon Of the monarchs, and even of the people them: 
feive 

I - r . ** . . . . 
_. Ae is caly, adds he, * to cry out with modern declaimery thet 


. us ambition to encreafe the trench empire was @ vice inhereat 


4 their kings, but it has much more the appearance of a vice Mm 
Berent in the reftleffnefs of-the french nation. There isnet® 
freoch hiftorian, however independent of court favour, who 

mot lameut the opportunity, which (ian Mr, Hume’s time) ny 
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fad never recovered ; and fcarcely a geographer, who will not tell 
his readers, that the Rhine andthe Northern Ocean were the. 
limits of the ancient Gaul, and hint, that they are the natural 
limits of modern France.’ 

After terming Hume * a cold feeptical writer, who had but one 
wifible predilection, that of juctifying the houfe of Stuart, at the 
expence of all their predeceflors, and of the ancient conibtution of 
England,’ he recurs to fir J. Dalrymple’s calumny refpecting 
Alcernon Sydney, and the englith patriots, and ‘frankly allows’ 
the charge to be ‘ pofible.’ 

He then juftifies pur expenfive and ruiuous contefts on the cons 
tinent, and while he aadmits * Britain to be fufpended between the 
alternative of unfuccefstul war, or cilhonourable peace,’ he yet 
defends the meafures of adminijiiration, In the appendix, No. III, 
he alfo feems to vindicate negro flavery, as he blames the ¢one 
vention for having ‘ voted away the property that planters had ig 
the laboyr of their flaves.’ | | 

By way of a fpecimen of this work, we fhall tranfcribe a paffage 
from the concluiion, p. 344: ) 

‘ Here then an old whig may be excufed for dropping the pen, 
full of revret for the unexpected confequences that have retalted 
from the french revolution. A tew fhort hints of advice may yet be 
allowed toa difintereited voluntecer,.—Let thofe declaimers who 
@re perpetually repeating fentences on the ynlawtulnels of war, 
and the cruelty of fending troops to languith in unwholefome 
climes, try their eloquence upon the french directory, and convince 
them that it is unlawful to recline on beds of down within a regal 
palace, and feaft upon delicacies, whilit the poor foldier is flarymg 
in a camp, to procure them contributions to keep up the value o 
their mandats, or pitures and ftatues to gratify their vanity. Let 
them tell their friends that it is contrary to the rights of man to 
ind together an abfolute monarchy and a democratic republic, ta 
ght each other’s battles, juit or unjuft—as long asthey fhall exift. 

t our tribe of peace-making romancers and poets decline this come 
Jflent cembatfy, let them not be furprized, if we exclaim, with the 
generous young briton, in Caractacus— 


Mrs 





“= To Rome with rea/on ; 

«6 Try it twill bring her deluging ambition 

** Into the level courfe of right and jultice: 

“¢ Burt pray thee do not reg/on trom,my breaik 

** It’s inbred loyalty ; that holy flame, 

“* Howe’er eclips’d by Rome’s, black influence 
“In vulgar minds, ought itillto brighten our’s.” 


* For the people at large, they would do well to recolleé&, al- 
though the war has been unfuccefsful, there was at firft the great- - 
eft reafon toexpect a happier event, and alfo that in moft inftances ' 
the allied armies have tailed rather thanour own. If wé had fuf-- 
fered Flanders and Holland to be conquered without oppofition, 
the french government, toemploy their numerous and dreaded fol- 
dicrs, would probably have begun holtilities, and we fhould have 
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been but where we ate, with more danger to our afiatic empira, 
and the reputation, both at home and abroad, of pufillanimity, 

‘ If the nation fhould determine to call out for peace, let it re. 
collect the termination of the american war, and not a fecond 
time turn out aminifter for making a bad peace, when the im. 
patience of the people had put it out of his power to make a good 
one. Enelifhmen may praife or condemn Mr. Pitt at their leifure; 
let them only beware how they put any confidence in men who 
avowedly intrigue with a nation which has fo often profetled its 
with to annihilate our commerce: let them obferve what Holland 
has gained by banifhing the houfe of Naffau, and refolve not to 
quarrel with our princes upon flight oceafions ; for it is a@ certain 
truth, that allegiance to the houfe of Brunfwic is our beit fecurity 
avain{t beeoming a tributaty province to France.’ 

~ ‘This volume evinces much labour and refearch on the part of 
the author, who difplays great knowledge in that part of the 
chiftory of foreign nations, immediately connected with our own. 
He withes to point out the importance of auttrian Flanders, and 
actually proves by undoubred teftimony, that the opinions of our 
ableft ftarcfmen have been uniform as to this principle: even hé, 
however, does not directly affert, that we fhall be ulitimately able 
to reconquer the emperor’s dominions in the Low Countries, or that 
a prolongation of the war would be juftifiable for the po/fble attains 
ment of fuch an object. ; : Qo. 


Art. v. The Proceedings of the Governor and Affembly of Fa 
maica, in Regard to the Marcon Negroes: publifoed by Order of tht 
Afimbl. To which is prefixed an introduftory Account, containing 
Osfervations on the Difpoftion, Charagter, Manners, and Habits of 

Life, of the Marcons; and a Detail of the Origin, Progref:, and 

Termination of the late War between thofe People and the white Inbae 
ditants. 8v0. 109 pages. Price 5s. in boards.’ Stockdale, 
1796. 

Tue fads contained in the introduétion to the Proceedings of 
the Governor and Affembly of Jamaica are chiefly taken from Mr, 
Long’s work, but Mr. Edwards, the author of «The Hiftory, Civil and 
Commercial, of the Britith colonies in the Weft Indies [fee our 
Rev. vol. xvi, p. 351,] has interfperfed a variety of remarks of his 
own. : 

Jamaica Was conquered by the english in 1655, by means of the 
foldicrs formed under the commonweaJth. The {paniards are faid to 
have pofieffed about 1500 enflaved africans, moft of whom retreated 
to the mountains, whence they made frequent excurfions againft the 
conquerors. Being much prefled, however, by colonel D’Oyley in 
1656, the main body, under the command of a negro named Joan 
de Bolas, whofe place of retreat in the parith of Clarendon fill 
bears his name, at length folicited for peace, and entered into a 
treaty with the englifh, A large party, however, who had now 
acquired the name of maroons, from marrano a pig, which they 
were accuftomed to hunt according to fome, and from maron, OF 

ran, a monkey, according’ to others, ftill held out againft the 
troops, and fecuring themfelves in their retreats in the mountains, 
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augmented their numbers by means of runaway flaves, and became 
exceedingly formidable. : 

In 1663, the lieutenant-governor, fir Charles Lyttelton, and his 
counci!, ifued a proclamation, offering ‘ a full pardon, twenty acres 
of land, and freedom from all manner of flavery, to each of them 
who should furrender.’ | As this produced no effeét, Juan de Bolas, 
now a colonel of a black regiment, was fent againft them, but fell 
into an ambufcade and was cut to pieces. 

‘In this way they continued to diftrefs the ifland for upwards 
of forty years, during which time forty-four atts of affembl 
were pafled, and at leaft 240,000]. expended for their fuppref- 
fion. In 1730, they were grown fo formidable under a very able 
general named Cudjoe, that it was found expedient to ftrengthen 
the colony againft them by two regiments of regular troops, which 
were afterwards formed into independent companies, and employed 
with other hired parties, and the whole body of militia, in their 
redution. In the year 1734, captain Stoddard, who commanded - 
one of thefe parties, proje‘ted and executed with great fuccefs, an 
attack of the maroon windward town called Nauny, fituated on one 
of the higheft mountains in the ifland. 

‘ Having provided fome portable fwivel guns, he filently ap- 
proached, and reached within a fmall diftance of their quarters 
undifcovered. After halting for fome time, he begun to afcend by 
the only path leading to their town. He found it fleep, rocky, and 
dificult, and not wide enough to admit the paffage of two perfons 
abreaft. However he furmounted thefe obftacles, and having gained 
a {mal] eminence, commanding the huts in which the negroes were 
aflecp, he fixed his little train of artillery to the beft advantage, and 
fired upon them fo brifkly, that many were flain in their habitations, 
and feveral more threw themfelves headlong down precipices. Capt, 
Stoddard purfued the advantage, killed numbers, took many pri- 
foners, and, in fhort, fo completely deftroyed or routed the whole 
body, that they were unable afterwards to effect any enterprize of 
moment in this quarter of the ifland.’ 

Difperfed and intimidated, this handful of free men was not how- 
ever jubdued, and although here reprefented as ‘ the moft defpicable 
and cowardly enemy,’ yet we perceive that the numerous inhabitants 
of Jamaica have been frequently panic-ftruck in confequence of 
their exploits, and that they have repeatedly defeated veteran 
troops. 

About the year 1733, we find the affembly keeping up a little 
flanding army, ereéting barracks fortified with baftions, and allote 
ting to each ‘a pack of dogs,’ which were to be provided ‘b 
the church-wardens of the refpeétive parifhes.? Not content wit 
thele precautions, about fourteen years afterwards they fent fome 
floops to the Mufquito fhore, and brought two hundred indians into 
the ifland, where, « white guides’ being affigned to them, they gave . 
many proofs of fagacity in this fervice, (or when once they had 
_ upon a track, they were fure to difcover the haunt to which it 
ed. 

At length, in 1738, general Trelawtiey, by the advice of the 
principal planters, propofed overtures of peace to the maroon chiefs, 
and they were treated with as a free in independent pation, Fif- 
U4 icc 
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teen hundred acres of land were afigned to one body of them, which 
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afterwards fettled in ‘lrelawney tow n, and thoie of Accompon 
town, Crawford town, and Nauny town, had alfo certain @ghe 
parcels allotted them. 

During the infurrection of the Koromantyn flaves in 1760, the 
maroons are here faid to have behaved in a cowardly manner, but 
fufh cient allowance 1s not made for the baanes of the caufe : Was it 


’ a _ } ev and relics « nd . 
probable, that mc n of ti S iame Ci SVU R Gobi ue a h- ali mY ho had 
{prung from the fame anceftors and country wit h the infurgents, 

3 * - . ' - eq @ ia a ‘ 
would cordially unite in their iubyugation: te is allowed, however, 


4 
“+. | 7 " sh ae i bad =e pe Piet 
th it they kille d Liic leader, named AS ALCACY, ! ut that no merit Mg At 


be derived from this, we are told, 2 
body, in order to prefe rve the head as the trophy of viCory, they 
yoa/ft ed and devoured the heart ana’ entrails of ibe wretcked vidtim? 

W e fully believe this fhocking faét, and we reipect the burt of 
indignation with which it is fuccecded, but Mr. B. Edwards well 
knows, that the Axran planters would has € gibbeted the young 
african hero, expr ed his palpiiating mem! vers tot he {co rc} hings of 


— ~ } * -- — f . , . +h Ae age 
a vertical fun, and left him to periih th Comiegu ence of the accumu. 


Jated tortures arifine from famine, and hint | Which of thefe, then, 
the whites, or the | lacks, are the greater favages? 

We now come to the origin of the prefent war, and we find it, 
hike moft others, eke ave arifen from L very trivi: if caule, for it is here 
confeffed, that it occurred in july 1795, in confequence b OF a charge 
againft two maroons for amifdemeanc ur refpesting foot igs! aving 
been whi pped * by the bl! ack overfeer of the workhon Z negroes,’ 
the offenders were immediately difcha: ‘ged, On their return to Tre- 
lawney town, the cee o i imm ediate ely affembled, and notified 
tO ca t. Cratkel, the fuperintend ndant, that hes muft inftantly retire; 
ey. then fent ‘ itten defiance’ to the magiftrates of Mone 


bay : declaring tneir intention 


+? - 1 
nN et Lie wh ‘ S pea; . c in arms, 


‘ 
1 : fh eV 
- . oe - » o} t “ : | 
threatening to CX the town on tae 2 th ot wiv, 
ay ays Se Pe : 7. 9 ? ¢ >: . : 
On this the m L Was Cailed out, and a conference proving inef- 
~F¥ 55 is. -eameane bf ’ . jfoe ny P . al’ 
a, the m Ms Ciipatcned their emuiiari Aamone the ac yacent 
, . ‘ . . . % . a ° ~~ > 
. OtaSIONs, and enccavourea to roule up the Jatent ipirit of freedom 
yn the breafts of the cruelly ovprefed flaves. 
) >. . , ‘ ey 1 o. Pi - 
On the arrival, ho wey Fr, OF abd |y ol troops, tae 1niu! rents be- 
wee. ae } ~< - “ P A . | 4 
** o - on > i« ey > -m a _ * -_. . . "14 
Ca He Givigceda amo % tagmuecives, tor the ACcompe ng pcop-s § eciareu 
3 ; \ eae . ; ’ ee, = “ wa | I}. 
n favour of the planters, and fome of the inhabitants of irelawn 


town were averic to hoililities; the majority, however, ¢ -onlif ing 


sncinal Corr yr Pe Se “s a 
Pere lv of th Ins en, aeciar - fOr war. Colonels ¢ a andford, 
itch, and Gallimore, with many of their troops, were killed. On 
this new . lhes ial i pee . *n - . ‘ ? id 
tomy HOW aulles were Calied in, coniftiine of about one hundrec og’, 
. , 


5 Am res . nll b | ee Pe % ’ ¥ ° ‘ . ' 
accompanied OY forty ipan i Chaweu! Pom C uba, In order to affit 
AT ae ~ ‘y e : 

Ae oritith troops, and here, left © the conduét of Spain on the fame 


b! Paley) bit ned theatre’ fhould be ren ember ed, a mo! ral writer, 
¢: le) 1S juoted, by way of juftification. The paflage alluc led to, 
(Vol. ‘i. 417, ) might be equally perverte d into a juftifica ation © 
Pe ning, as well as of employing bloodhounds ; and we are only 
afte: ithed, that lord B: learres s proclama tion, pied head-quartess, 
Vaughan’ s-field, au gui 3, 1795,° Promifing a reward of 201. for 
every maroon negro man bro: aght in dead or alive, and 100) x 
apprehending or killing James Palmer, or Leonard Parkinfon,’ 
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piper not to be found in the prefent pamphlet, but which: is’ in the 
polleflion of the reviewer, ] is not faid to be founded on moral prin- 
les the laws of war, and the cuftoms of civilized nations! 


ciple ? . = , = nd . 
From © the proceedings of the governor and affembly of Jamaica,” 

pri ted by © order’ of the latter, we are left to gather the account 

of the remainder of the war, and thefe papers, garbled as they evi- 


dently are, afford a variety of curious and interefting particulars, 
Throuchout the whole proceedings, we obferve the maroons con- 
fant'y apprehenfive of treachery on the part of the whites. From 
No. 6, p. 15, we perceive general Walpole ftating, that he was 
obliged to accede on ‘ oath’ to the treaty, and that he promifed, 
asa ‘ fecret article,’ that * they fhould not be fent off the ifland.® 
The previous letter, No. 5, dated Old Maroon town, Dec. 24, 1795» 
contains, what fome will perhaps deem the plans of an infernal 
nolicy ; that of cutting off thefe intrepid freemen by means of the 
liguid poifon, termed new rum! , 
© Tf T mieht give you an opinion, [this is relative to the difpofal 
of the infurgents,} it fhould be, that they fhould be fettled near 
Spanifh town, or fome of the large towns in the lowlands: she accefp 


lg 
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ze {} irits will foon decreafe therr numbers, and defiroy that hardy conftitue 
- F = , ,  ¢ ’ 2 . ad > 
gion, cvbich is nouri/Ped by an béealthy, mouratainctus fitualion. 


The maroons have been accufed of duplicity, yet the following is 


2 paragraph from a letter, written by an oflicer high in command = 
‘| fear that our baggage negroes will not be here in time for me to 


move after thefe rafcals in the morning, and that I mutt poftpone it 
till funday ; én that case J foall endeavour to feauce the maroons fiill te 
keep Mea) us.” 

Mr. Edwards feems to confider the f{panifh dogs as equally harm- 
efs with englifh maftiffs, and yer it is plain from a paflage in No. 22, 
29, that the wife of a maroon, left in the woods, on account of 
er being fo far gone with child,-as to be unable to come in,’ ftood 
great chance of being devoured by them! 

lc is but juilice to general Walpole to allow, that in his private 
letter, dated march 11, 1796, he clearly and unequivocally afferts, 
thet the time allowed for the furrender of the Geleraans was €X~ 
tended by the eovernor’s connivance, notwithftanding he made their 


hot coming in by the time appointed an excufe for not adhering to 
the f the treaty; and treating this breach of faith with jut 
Indirnation, he exprefies a wifh to appeal to the public for its decifion, 
‘ Aow far he ought, or ought not, to be implicated in the guilt and 
intimy of fuch.a proceeding.” 


in No. 17, p. 86, he makes a very important obfervation: that 
the force {ent out againft the maroons on the 14th did not induce 
tiem to come in, as lord B, imagined. ‘The deduction from this is 
equally clear and important; they furrendered in confequence of 
te prove‘ted treaty, and were of ‘courfe intitled to all its advantages 5 
but, initead of this, they have been shipped off for Lower Canada} 
We truft this bufinefs will be canvafled in another place, and in 
the meantime refer every man of difcernment to the pamphlet now 
before us, which, although written with far different intentions, yet 
contains ample materials for decifion on proceedings, that will, per- 
‘haps, be confidered by pofterity as a flagrant breach of faith, and 
ah shdcuble fain on the brituh A 
aT. 
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Art. v1. Fads relative to the Condud of the War in the Wef Indig 
collected from the Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, in the 
Hrufe of Commons, on the 28th of April, 1796, and from the Documents 
laid before the Houfe upon that Subject. 400. 205 pages. Price 
2s. 6d. ‘owen. 1797. 

‘THe temper and intent of the prefent publication, may be ¢ol. 
lefted from the following quotation : 

« Few {ubjeéts of public difcufion have excited fo much inter, 
and given rife to a greater variety and difference of opinion, thay 
the conduét of the war, and the events which have happened in the 
Welt Indies fince the commencement of the year 1793. Withre 
{pect, indeed, to the firft campaign, there was, and can be, but on 
Petiment of great and general fatisfaciion, at the important benefits 
which accrued to the nation by our rapid and brilliant conquefts ig 
that quarter. But the public mind, elated by thefe fuccedles, cep 
tainly became, by that very circumflance, more open and liable wp 
receive every imprefion unfavourable to government, and to joinin 
every acrimonious cenfure which the fubfequent reveries have draws 
upon adminifration. 

‘ Oppofition, for two years, have tried every means to inereafe 
and improve this difpofition, and whilft they were actively employed 
in irritating the forenefs of difappointment, in fowing the feeds of 
miftruft and difcontent, in imputing to error and remifinels every 
unfavourable refult which no human fagacity could forefee, and no 
human power avert, miniiters were under the painful neceflity of 
fuffering their calumnies and mifreprefentations to go forth into the 
world. 

‘ It is true they did not pafs unnoticed, but minifters, inftead of 
repelling the charges brought againft them, by a defence founded 
on unanfwerable and oficial documents, were confined to oppofe 
affertions to afiertions, and in general terms to contradict unwarrant- 
ed fiatements, by other ftatements certainly more corredt, but not 
fupported as they might have been, by pofitive and unequivocal 
proots. Their aflurances obtained credit in parliament, becanfe 
their character and refponfibility were at ftake, and alfo becaufe the 
reafons which entitled them to expect a proper degree of confidence, 
and compelled them to withhold the particulars of the information 
they pofleffed, were explained and underftood. 

* Out of parhdment the motives of this conduét have not, pet 
haps, been fo generally known; and it is fair to affume, that many 
perfons, difpaifionate and unprejudiced, have formed their opinions 
of the Weft India expedition from unfair reprefentations ; and that 
others, judging of events by their iffue, without any difcufion of 
inquiry, are ready to attach blame wherever a pian, however extel 
five and complicated, however fubjeét in its operations ‘0 the i 
fluence of phyfical and uncontroulable objtacles and accidents, has 
not, in every particular, anfwered their expectation.’ 

After an attentive perufal of this pamphlet, we find but little no- 
velty, except in the affertion ‘ that at na period of the war have 
the real interefts of the country been neglected,’ and the compli 
ments to the liberality, candour, &c. of the adminiftration, by wai 
it has been brought about and conduGed. Aut 








Travels through the Department of France.s a3 


Art. vit. Forage dans les Départemens de la France. Enrichi des 
Tsbleaux Geographiques SF d’ Eftampes. Travels through the Depart~ 
ments of France, Se. 8vo. About 40 pages. Price 3s, 6d, 
Printed at Paris, and imported by De Boffe. 1796. 


Tuis is a periodical work, publifhed once a fortnight. It con. 
tains 1. coloured map of each department; 2. a reprefentation of 
the drefies of the inhabitants when they vary from thofe ufually worn 
in France; and 3. three or four prints, reprefenting the monumenta 
of antiquity and perfpective views of the modern Cities, towns, har- 
bours, &c. he ‘ citizen J. La Vallee, formerly a captain in the 

sth regiment,’ fuperintends the text, which is not confined to adry 
and dull narrative, but interfperfed with philofophical and moral 
differtations and remarks. 

In No. 47, while defcribing the department @7 lle ct Villaine, he 
infifts on the neceflity of an unity of Janguage in a republic, and 
thinks, that: however much a vain king may rejoice in the falfe ap- 
pearance of greatnefs arifing from a diverlity of dialects, a demo- 
cratic government ought to have but one common vehicle for the 
communication of idea the enaétion of laws, and the extenfion of 
knowledge. According to him, language is the intermediate power 
between moral and phyfical energy. He aflerts, that the mode of 
exprefling our ideas, poflefles a wonderful influence over human 
actions, and far from afcribing to climate that influence generally 
allowed it even over morals, which according to him are the fame 
in all countries he maintains, that the difference fo conipicuous 
among mankind proceeds neither from the heat nor cold to which 
their bodies are fubjeéted, but the nature of the language in which 
they converfe. He exemplifies this principle by a comparifon be- 
tween the national characters of the {paniards and italians, both born 
innearly the fame temperature; the firt of whom are flow and 
grave, while the fecond are lively and fly. He finds the folutien 
of the paradox, in the majeitic and fonorous di¢tion of the one, and 
in the infinuating and fubtle idiom of the other. 

This differtation ferves by way of an introduétion to an account 
of the das-breton, the former dialeét of the department of which he 
now treats. It is the real celtic, we are told, preferved in all it’s 
orginal purity, and the ancient name of Armorica (Armorique) 
is a conjunction of three fignificant words Armor i ke, or the country 
of thofe who dwell by the fea. 

The department of INe and Vilaine abounds in pafturage, produ- 
¢es flax and hemp in large quantities, has mines of lead and iron, quar- 
nes of flate, and plenty of wood fit for thip-building. It is allowed, 
however, to be deticient in pointof grain. ‘The ‘ public fpirit,’ by 
which is meant an attachment to tae commonwealth, is defcribed as 
‘ommendabie, but education is reprefented to be in a wretched ftate, 
and the tuperitition of the people deplorable. 

Port (formerly St.) Maloes and Cancale are the chief harbours on 
ihe coalt. Rennes is-the principal town in the department. ‘The 
Qditor has preferved an epigrammatic defcription of it, written by 
Marbodus, one of it’s bithops, am the eleventh century, which we 
fall here tranferibe : 
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Urbs Redonis, fpoliata bonis, viduata cofonis ; - 
Plena dolis, odiofa polis, fine lumine folis; 
In tenebris vacat illecebris, gau detque latebris 5 
Defidiam putat egregiam, {pernitq ue fopliam, 
Caufidicos perfalfidico: abfolvet iniquos, 
Veredicos & pacificos conde 
Nemo quidem {cit habere fidem nutritus ibidem. 
¢ It is aftonifhing,’ adds capiain La Vallée, ¢ that this bithop way 
not made a faint, for it 18 cafily perceived that he poileied all the 
malevolence of one! - 
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Arr.virr. The Paradije of Tafe. By es can adr . Thon Ef. 
Author of Whit, a Poem. 4to. 124 pag Price 64, is 
boards. Cadell and Davies. <i 
Mr. T. appears to have been pertectiy fenfible of the difficulk 

i which attend ed the tafk he undertook, in painting the Pare 


X 


life 2 Tafte: he was aware, thatthe moft fafctnating & imagery, 
nee the “ich oft variety of colouring, would be neceil tary to exhis 
bit he different province s of this fai ry region, and { nith the fee 
veral fabdi vifions with appropriat e perionages cod decoration 
Gu arding, moreover, againit the mortifying podibiliry, that iome 
of his readers might form an inadequate and de rrading efimate of 


the o jualifications ne ceflary for rtd arduous en wnee rtaking$ he 
mod: eftly p tells them, it is of anature fo tru uly and apieese b P voetical, 
thatit cht only to be attemprt¢ dd} >»y him ewhofe c t pi lealurty 


even ‘este his childho id, has confifted 3 © indt an rence of the 


wiflons of tancy: and whofe imavcination kant lead almoit exclufively 
accultomed to the tone of poctical thinking, and to the afiocianom 


of the images of matter, with the various operations and energits 


of the mind.’ The didattic poet, in leed, may plead in palliation 
of fome dry fomniferous lines, the difficulty, or perhaps the mm- 
polibility of adapting to the abftract principles of {cience, Howery 
language and varied imagery ; ‘but her e, on the other hand,’ 
he continues, ‘if an apolog: y fhould be neceffary, it mult be 
foucht for by the poet in a very diferent quarter ; in the dif 
culty oO! find; ng upon every occ ation, even in the bound ets re 
gions of fancy, colours of richneis. and brilliancy {ufficient to 
equal the fplehdor and the dignity. of his theme. 

Mr. T. proceeds to anticipate the judgment of crit tieifm, by 
noticing in his preface, and endeavouring -to remove, the more finite 
ing objections which he conceives may be urged againit the mat 
ter and conduct of his poem. The moft obvious, as he jufly ob 
ferves, is the great difproportion between the poem itielf, and the 
plan given of it in the fecond canto, where he protefies it 00 hav 
been his intention to trace the progrefs of tafte 
* from creation’s birth 


Thro’ all the changing fcenes of place and time, 
And lead his free and animated firain, wid 
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With equal vicour, thro’ the circling maze 
Of manners and of art.’ 


Mr. T.. however, changed his plan, but neither erafed nor al. 


tered thoie j ces of bis poem in which it was fketched, lite- 
rally becaufe he was too lazy 5 the fact, indeed, is a little mos 
cifed in his own econiedion of it, by an elegant phraleology ¢ 
¢ to the nocturnal occupation of Penelope, to the talc of ume 


the web of compofition, I have always entertained an ine 
le averiion.’ On cthis account, too, he refufed admithon, 
rit of tracedy in the Vate of Pity, to Lilio, aue 
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thor of Geo Parnwell,.and the Fatal Curiofity: it had been 
fironely pleade by a friend, and a man of judgment, ‘and aad 
st not been,’ favs Mr. T. * for my invincible reluctance to ree 


what I had long looked upon as finifhec,-I fhould undoube- 
SoA ath hie connet*®. Afser the difarr able b 

cd wita his requed.. Jsilter the dilagreeabie but 

tafk of exprefling our difapprobation at this dif 

: felf fufhciency and pride of genius, we proceed to fketch 

ie plan of the 4»  poewt, and ihall offer our readere fuch ex- 
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trais as we doubt not will give them a favourable opinion of 
Bir. T's. poetical abilitiese ' 

Phe poem is divided into feven cantos: 1. The Library.— 
gr. The Viflon.-r11, The Garden of Beauty.—1v. The Vale of 
Pity.—v. The Houfe of Ridicule—vie The Mountain of Subli- 


mity.—-and vit. The Hland of Fancy. In the firft, we accome 
pany the poct into the retirement of his hbrary, where he rambles 
over the various pages of the philofopher, the critic, the orator 
ald ine huiitorian, 

And, hike the bee, in fpring’s favonian hour, 

‘That wanders reftlefs thro’ a thoufand fweets, 

And vifits bloffoms of unnumber’d hues, 

With aim unfixe, as-varying fancy fways, 

Unwearied fill thro’ many a volume ftrays. 

This canto, we acknowledge, contains many beautiful paffages, 
but appears to be totally unconnedied with the others, and might 
be deducted from the poem without the feaft injury to the plan. 
The ‘ Vifion’ of the fecond canto is thus.introduced: The 
oet, after having pafled the long hours of a winter day in the 
luxury of fiudions eafe,’? fits down to meditate on the powers 
of ardent and enthuliattic genius. The ‘ Power of Tafte’ ap- 
pears to him in his reverie; and the following is a beautiful de» 
icription of the appearance :—P. 1Q- 

“Scarce had I ended, when the twilight gloom, 
That gather’d fait around, was turn’d at once 
To more than noon-tide fplendor, and a form 
Before me fudden ftood, like one of thofe 
Refplendent fhapes with which Religion, rapt 
In holy meditation, loves to cloathe 
The pure unbodied energies of Heav’n—~ 
A funny radiance brighten’d all his face, 

And on his cheek in living lustre glow’d 


Unfading beauty and immortal youth ; o 
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On ev’ry quick and penetrating glance 

That beam’d refulgent trom his eagle eye, 
Decifion hung—and yet the piercing flame 

Was kindly temper’d with a fofter ray ; 

His polifli’d brow, where open candor fhone, 

In turban’d form a filken fillet bound | 

Of verdant hue, o’er which an oftrich plume 

Irs graceful length of fnowy whitenefs wav'd 4 
Behind, adown his fhoulders’ eafy flope, 

The rich luxuriance of his raven hair 

In gloffy ringlets fell; his mantle, dyed 

Jn all the frefhnefs of ethereal blue, 

Around his limbs in carelefs beauty flow’d, 
Difplay’d his matchlefs fymmetry of fhape, 
And left each motion free—each motion too 
Was harmony and grace.—The bright difplay 
O; charms eternal, thus at once reveal’d, 

With quick furprife o’erwhelm’d my dazzled fenfey. 
And down I funk, unable to fuflain 

The weight of Vifion; but the gracious Pow’r 
With pity’s mild regard my weaknefs view’d, 
And from the ground my fainting courage rais’d 
Then thus he {fpoke—but in a voice, whofe tones 
Had more of melody than e’er was call’d, 

In old ArcaDtaNn times, from lute or harp, 
(Or if aught clfe more tuncable and fweet 

Than lute or harp) by touch of mortal hand.” 


The celeftial vifion bears him through the air to the wall of 
adamantine rock, which bounds the Baradife of Taile ; palling 
through the gigantic gate of poliflied ebony, which 


Opens to thofe alone whofe favor’d fouls 
Are from their birth by harmony attuned, 


he enters the ‘ Garden of Beauty,’ and beholds in different 
attitudes, and furrounded with appropriate decorations, Terenct 
Fontaine, Horace, Metaitafio, Virgil, Pope, &c. ; ‘Theocritus and 
Geffner lie extended on a bank of eternal green, the lambs and 
the kids, wantonly frolicing around them; while Anacreon 40d 
Catullus, under the rich umbrage of a fragrant myrtle and 4 
mantling vine, tune their voluptuous lyre to the * charms 
beauty and the joys of wine.’ His guide now leads him to the 
* Vale of Pity,’ where Sappho and Tibullus, Euripides 
Otway, together with others of peculiar pathos, enrich the {cenes 
ry: the hoary Offian refts beneath the fliade of a blatied births 
the fhifting breezes blow through his hair, and his harp lying 
on four gray ftones, raifed to the memory of a departed hero, # 
the companion of his folitude. In the fifth canto, the poet ene 
ters the * Houfe of Ridicule,’ an odd fantaftic edifice, fit for it! 
odd fantaftic tenants. Lucian and Swift, Cervantes, Moliet® 
Fielding, and other choice fpirits of the laughing choir, are af 


ranged in different apartments. The firit fcene is between Arilte 
phaucs, Plutus, and Rabelais. We doubt not but it will ~— 
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Thomfon’s Paradife of Tafte. 


ghility of our reader’s mufcles, be they ever fo fevere and 
jntlexible :——-P- 74 


‘ I did not difobey command, 
And turning to the better hand, 
Ourfelves within a place we found 
With tools of cookery hung round, 
And call’d (as Tafte bewhifper’d me) 
‘The kitchen of Buffoonery : 
Shere, by the dim uncertain flame 
Which from a fire of cinders came, 
We faw three feated round a table, 
Which, tho’ but coarfe, was comfortableaw 
Three lovers of the laughing mood 
And f{moking hot before them ftood 
As large and thick a mefs of porridge 
As ever warm’d a ploughman’s courage, 
‘To which (if 1 the fa¢ét may mention) 
‘They feem’d to pay no flight attention ; 
For which one fkill’d in Nature’s laws 
Might have, perhaps, aflign’d a caute, 
And faid (and probably faid right) 
‘That they had all an appetite. 
Two were in ancient garb array’d, 
And had purfued the comic trade ; 
The one was that fatiric fage, 
Who charm’d fo long th’ ArHenran ftage, 
And there, te pleafe the vulgar eye, 
Made wafps to buzz, and birds to fly; 
Who taught a tuneful band of frogs 
To croak among the SryG1an bogs, 
And to his theatre drew crouds 
To hear the language of the CLoups, 
The other Bard was he who drew 
‘The thange difcordant interview 
Amrpxuytrion’s wilder’d flave between 
And the arch-thief that filch’d his mien; 
Who tun’d, when Comedy was young, 
To Lartan founds her infant tongue, 
And treated Rome with many a feaft 
Of coarfe conceit and vulgar jeft. 
The third, who only dealt in profe, 
Appear’d a FrencuMan by his cloaths ; 
The fame whofe fancy brought to view all 
The noble deeds of PANTAGRUEL; 
O'er Satire’s field who wander’d wide, 
With nought but Caprice for his guide, 
And for one flow’r in Humour’s meadé 
Pick’d up a thoufand worthlefs weeds. 
While we this trio view’d, old Art- 
StorHaNes began to carry 
A hearty fpoonful to his throat 
Of hatty-pudding, piping hot ; 
Sut feigning that he had forgot 
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Decifion hung—and yet the piercing flame 

Was kindly temper’d with a fofter ray ; 

His polifh’d brow, where open candor fhone, 

In turban’d form a filken fillet bound _ 

Of verdant hue, o’er which an oftrich plume 

Irs graceful length of fnowy whitenefs wav'd 3 
Behind, adown his fhoulders’ eafy flope, 

The rich luxuriance of his raven hair 

In gloffy ringlets fell; his mantle, dyed 

In all the frefhnefs of erhereal blue, 

Around his limbs in carelefs beauty flow’d, 
Difplay’d his matchlefs fymmetry of fhape, 
And left each motion free—each motion too 
as harmony and grace.—The bright difplay 
Of charms eternal, thus at once reveal’d, 

Wirth quick furprife o’erwhelm’d my dazzled fenfeg. 
And down | funk, unable to fuflain 

The weight of Vifion; but the gracious Pow’r 
With pity’s mild regard my weaknefs view’d, 
And from the ground my fainting courage rais’d 
Then thus he {poke—but in a voice, whofe tones 
Had more of melody than e’er was call’d, 

In old Arcabtan times, from lute or harp, 
(Or if aught elfe more tuneable and fweet 

Than lute or harp) by touch of mortal hand.” 


The celeftial vifion bears him through the air to the wall of 
adamantine rock, which bounds the Paradife of Taile; pafing 
through the gigantic gate of polifed ebony, which 


Opens to thofe alone whofe favor’d fouls 
Are from their birth by harmony attuned, 


he enters the ‘Garden of Beauty,’ and beholds in different 
attitudes, and furrounded with appropriate decorations, Terentt 
Fontaine, Horace, Metaitafio, Virgil, Pope, &c. ; ‘Theocritus and 
Geffner lie extended on a bank of eternal green, the lambs and 
the kids, wantonly frolicing around them; while Anacreon aod 
Catullus, under the rich umbrage of a fragrant myrtle and $ 
mantling vine, tune their voluptuous lyre to the ‘ charms 
beauty and the joys of wine.’ His guide now leads him to the 
* Vale of Pity,’ where Sappho and Tibullus, Euripides 
Otway, together with others of peculiar pathos, enrich the fcene 
ry: the hoary Offian refts beneath the fade of a blatied birch 
the fhufting breezes blow through his hair, and his harp lyug 
on four gray ftones, raifed to the memory of a departed hero, @ 
the companion of his folitude. In the fifth canto, the poet en 
ters the * Houfe of Ridicule,’ an odd fantattic edifice, fit for it’s 
odd tantaftic tenants. Lucian and Swift, Cervantes, Moliett 
Fielding, and other choice fpirits of the laughing choir, ase a 
ranged in differentapartments. The fir{t fcene is between Aritte 


Phaues, Plautus, and Rabelais, We doubt not but it will - 
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the rifibility of our reader’s mufcles, be they ever fo fevere and 


jnticxible :—-P- 74° 


‘ I did not difobey command, 
And turning to the better hand, 
Ourfclves within a place we found 
With tools of cookery hung round, 
And call’d (as Tafte bewhifper’d me) 
The kitchen of Buffoonery : 
There, by the dim uncertain flame 
Which from a fire of cinders came, 
We {aw three feated round a table, 
Which, tho’ but coarfe, was comfortable-=w 
Three lovers of the laughing mood— 
And {moking hot before them ftood 
As large and thick a mets of porridge 
As ever warm’d a ploughman’s courage, 
To which (if I the faét may mention) 
‘They feem’d to pay no flight attention ; 
For which one fkill’d in Nature’s laws 
Might have, perhaps, aflign’d a caute, 
And faid (and probably faid right) 
‘That they had all an appetite. 
Two were in ancient garb array’d, 
And had purfued the comic trade ; 
The one was that fatiric fage, 
Who charm’d fo long th’ Aruenran ftage, 
And there, to pleafe the vulgar eye, 
Made wafps to buzz, and birds to fly; 
Who taught a tuneful band of frogs 
To croak among the StyG1an bogs, 
And to his theatre drew crouds 
To hear the language of the CLoups, 
The other Bard was he who drew 
‘The ftrange difcordant interview 
Ampxytrion’s wilder’d flave between 
And the arch-thief that filch’d his mien; 
Who tun’d, when Comedy was young, 
To Lartan founds her infant tongue, 
And treated Rome with many a feaft 
Of coarfe conceit and vulgar jeft. 
The third, who only dealt in profe, 
Appear’d a Frencuman by his cloaths ; 
The fame whofe fancy brought to view alk 
The noble deeds of PANTAGRUEL; 
O'er Satire’s field who wander’d wide, 
With nought but Caprice for his guide, 
And for one flow’r in Humour’s meads 
Pick’d up a thoufand worthle{s weeds. 
While we this trio view’d, old Art- 
$TorHaNeES began to carry 
A hearty fpoonful to his throat 
Of hatty-pudding, piping hot ; 
Sut feigning that he had forgot 
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276 POETRY: — 


To his own chops the néareft way, 
Lodg’d it in thofe of Razexats ; 
Who, to revenge the dire difgrace, - 
"Threw fome into the Grecian’s face 3 
And he, who now with fury burn’d, 
The ardent compliment return’d. 

Nor yet would Praurt's idle ftand, 

But lent them both a helping hand ; 
And thus what firft was nothing at alf 
Was now become a gen’ral battle, 
Where lumps of pucding flew around, 
Infli€ting many a fcorching wound 3 

Nor did we think it fafe to flay 

To fee the iffue of the fray, 

But took French leaves, and came away.” 


On the fummit of the * Mountain of Sublimity’ | fits ex 
throned ‘ the fire of grecian fong,” old Homer, and, in equal 
majeity, the britifh bard who fung the lofs of Paradife. Pindar — 
Dryden, and Gray, are feen rufhing over broken rocks and foam. 
ing torrents, ina car ‘hung in mid air,’ while Lucretius, Aken 
fide, and Thomfon, 
around : 

Whofe gentle head the Seafons all a wreath 
Unfading bound, 
recline on a tender turf, furrounded with pencils and.an exhaufl 
lefs ftore of colours adapted to every fcene of nature and_of ait. 

The ‘Ifland of Fancy’ is inhabited by Ovid, Ariofto, Spencer, 
ZEfchylus, Collins, &c.—The defcription of the ifland is luxu 
riant and fantaitic. We fhall tranferibé the laf fcene, in whic 
the bard of Avon ftands alone:—pP. 119. 





* There up to Heav’n a mafs of rock was pil’d, 
Which feem’d to mingle with the midnight iky.; 
Of rude accefs it was, and profpect wild, 

And rear’d its proud ambitious head fo high 

As almoft left behind the aching eye.—_ 

Deck’d was the fcene with beauties all its own, 
Whofe pow’rful charms each critic glance defy ; 
And on its topmoft height, the regal throne 

Of this romantic realm, flood Avon’s bard alone, 


_ * Alone he flood—for there was none but he 
On fuch a fearful precipice could ftand ; © 
Carelefs he flood, from hear and danger free, 
“Aa. «av'd with eafe that more than magic wand, 
Wh nd’rous weight would numb each other hand ;—~ 

ke him could fairy chaplets twine, 

with living hues the airy band 

sternal and of forms divine, 

“ve 10 wond’rous deep in Fancy’s golden mine? | 
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Thomfon’s -Paradife of Taftes 


¢ Reluctant rifing from their nether tkies, 
A troop of griefly hots before him flood, 
With iron teeth and ftaring ftony eyes, — 
DVemonds and fiends, and all the hellifh brood 
Which Fancy figures in her trembling mood ; 
Around his head thofe elves and {pirits flew, 
Who tafte on earth of Heav’n’s ambrofial food, 
Who fuck with bees the cowflip’s honey dew, 


And fteal, to make them coats, the rainbow’s brilliant hue. 


&-There on her car fate Mab the fairy queen, 
And dreams of various hue around her flung ; 
Her coachman, merry Puck, array’d in green, 
Before her on the nut-built chariot hung, 
And all his knavifh tricks and frolics fung. 
There was the witch’s child, who ne’er unclos’d 
His brutal lips but forth a curfe there fprung ; 
And Ariel quaint, of other mold compos’d, 
Who trode the winter wind, and in the gale repos’d. 


¢ But now no longer could my rapture hold, 3 
But forth it broke in this ecftatic ftrain : . 
At laft thefe eyes-their darling Bard behold, 

For whom they here fo long had look’d in vain, 
The great Coloffus of the tuneful train— 3 
But tell me, why fhould he be thus confin’d 
Within one province of thy bright domain, 
Who roll’d o’er ev’ry field his boundlefs mind ? 


Thus fpoke my query bold, and thus my guide rejoin'’d : 


‘ I have not thus, without fufficient caufe, 
On each of thefe my fons a home befjow’d ; 
For this, whilft equal fate’s eternal laws 
Allow to ev’1y Bard but one abode, 
To fun diferder was the fureft roaq—- 
Elie might the Poet, whofe romantic hand 
I{meno’s grove in all its terrors fhow’d, 
And he ot Sylphs who drew the brilliant band, 
Have wander’d both at will thro’ this enchanted lard. 


* Nor here alone, but ev’n in Satire’s quire 
The cynic Pope might then have found a place, 
And honeft Coverly’s delightful fire 
Carous’d with thofe of Humour’s jovial race. 

‘hen he who Dido’s pangs fo well could trace, 
In Pity’s plaintive land might oft appear, 
With him who drew Clorinda’s dying face, 
And him whofe feene prefents Lothario’s bier, 
And Eleifa’s bard, to all the mufes dear. 


* Your idol then would no reftri@tion know ; 
But he who wrapt in Pity’s darkeft pall 
His lucklefs Lear had grac’d the vault of woe ; 
And he who painted Falflaff’s humours all 
Were fill a welcome gueft if Humour’s hall ; 
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To Beauty’s garden he might then retire, 

Whofe moon on Belmont’s-bank afleep could fall ; 
And he whofe Hotfpur breath’d heroic fire 

Might to the topmott/ height of Mount Sublime afpire. 


¢ Nor think that mount a ftation more fublime 

Than thison which | have your-Shakefpear plac’d ; 

For fhould your feet again its furmmit climb, 

You fill would find its higheft height difgrac’d 

By this romantic rock’s imperial crett ; 

For ew’ry lineilum’d by fancy’s ray 

Muf itill be priz’d, by, thofe of genuine tafte, 

Beyond the fprightly, fweet, or lofty lay,. 

And ev’n from puailion’s page will bear the palm away. 
‘ While thus he fpoke, I fent my curious eye 

To fean the mountain, and its height to know ; 

But ere it back: return’d to make reply, 

Gone was the pow’r to whom fo much I owe, 

And with hiw vanifa’d all the fplendid fhow ; 

The dim ditfutton of thé twilight gloom 

Had veil’d fair fancy’s many-colour’d glow, 

And clos’d my view within the narrow room, 

Of ail this Vifion wild the cradle and the tomb.’ 


We conclude, with affenting to the variety of verfification 
which the author has adopted, as infinitely better fuited to the 
variety of his fcenery’and charaéters, and more calculated to pro- 
duce pleafure and relieve attention, than any monotonous mea- 
fure he could have feleéted. The allegory is beautiful, and 
though unequally, 1s on the whole well fupported, Mr. T. ap- 
pears to enjoy an extenfive acquaintance with the greek, the latm, 
the german, the french, and the englith poets: he announces to 
the public, that he has already made fome progrefs in a more 
extenfive plan, and we hepe the favourable reception of the 
prefent publication will ftimulate him to. perfevere in the pro- 
lecution. 


Arr. 1x. Lhe Art of Poetry, according to the latef? Ymprovement:. 
4 Poem. By Sir Simon Swan, Baronet, Publifhed by Jofeph 
Fawcett, Author of the Art of War, a Poem; and a War Elegy. 
4to. 16 pages. Price 1s. 4d.- Johnfon. 1797. 


On that the venofian bard could but have looked — a 
tele{cope into the eighteenth century! he might have been a little 
furprifed, perhaps, at the fight of an old © /oga virilis’ cut into 4 
fpencer, but he would have been ‘abfolutely thunderftruck, that 
fafhion fhould have made fuch wonderful alterations in‘ the drapery 
which wraps round the niufés. 'The poem before us is a fatire on 
this fathionable drapery: it abounds-with homour, tafte, and, good 
nature: the following {pecimen contains advice to: the young 

ef the penfive choir:—p. 2, : 


‘ Would’ thow the senTIMENTALE tribes engages 
To hang enchanted o’er thy magic page; Although 

















Mackay's ‘Daebec Hill. "249 


Alrhongh thy fecret foul fhould dance and fing, 
Blithe as the birds whofe notes falute the fpring 5 
Though at thy fide mirth’s fportful eg ftands, 
Along with Nature fhouts and claps her hands, 
And, breathing all her deity, fupplies 

Jets to thy lips, and laughter to thine eyes ; 
Although, the merrieft of the mufe’s fons, ° 
Thou fing the livelieft catch to Oxford’s gowns ; 
Or dance at Baia, gayelt of the gay; | 

Yet, when you writ¢, let /rrows thade the lay‘ 
Still, in your fong, a deep dejeCtion wear ; 
Difmifs each fgule, and pour the tuneful tear : 
Appear fome wretch, whom cruel ftars purfue, 
Whom Peace and Joy have bad a long adieu: 

As deep Defpair had breath’d it, let the ftrain, 
In each fmoorh line, harmonioufly complain. 
Oh! nought fo moving as the bard who tells 

Of fome deep wound his ftricken bofom feels ! 
(Unfeen the roundnefs of his profperoas face, 

Its fleek contentment, and vermillion grace), 
Who, in his linés that queruloufly flow, 

Wears the pale look of interefting woe! 

And feems, from the keen.throbbings of his grief, 
To feek, in lenient fong. a foft relief! : 
Who tells you not, by what peculiar ftroke 

Of ftern. Adverfity his peace is broke ; 

But darkly fings of -andefin’d diftrefs, 

That leaves quick Fancy ample {cope to guefs, 
And the drear blank of mifery-to fill 

With fhanes and hues as difmal as fhe will! 

Let others, as their changing moods infpire, 
With alter’d fingers fweep the various lyre; 
Thou never ceafe the mournful note to pour, 
Sweet to the lover of the melting hour ; 

Who footh’d fhall hail thee, as thy lines he reads, 
The Philomela of the letter’d thades !’ 


Mr. Fawcet has negleéted to inforth us whether this poem be the 
productien of «old fir Simon the knight,” or “ young fir Simon 
the {quire :”” at leaft he ought to have put us in the way of gratify- 
ing our curiofity, by giving to ‘* airy nothing, a local habita-— 
tion” as well as “« a name.” 


Arr. x. Quebee Hill; or, Canadian Scenery. A Poem, In two Parts. 
By J. Mackay. 4to. 34 pages. Price 2s. 6d. London, Elliot 
and Kay 1797. : Po) 


_Tr would not be doing juftice to the public, or indeed to the author 
himfelf, were we to beftow that portion of applaaye.on whe werk before 
us, for which every poet’s heart beats high, and which almoft every one 
fancies himfelf entitled to receive. The authot, indeed, tells us in his 
ee. with vesy commendable modefty, that he is fenfible he might 

ave rendered his poem more poetical, if lefs attention had been paid. 
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to veracity : on this we muft obferve, that if he conceived -poetry 
confit in fimple unadorned defcription, and that the fubjet which he 
has chofen cannot be rendered poetical, without the affiftance of extrane- 
ous imagery and embellifhment, he has made a very injudicious feleétion, 
But this is not the cafe, for, by his own account, the country in Canada 
is remarkable for it’s rich and tomantic fcenery, 

The poem before us is divided into two parts, the former is a fummer, 
the latter a winter fcene. We felect the following as a favorable fpeci- 
men, but muft obferve, that many lines in the poem are extremely pro- 
faic, and that the accent is not unfrequently placed on the wrong 


fyllable. 
ParT it. P. 23. WINTER. 


‘ Since, on thefe heights, the Mufe delighted fung, 

While fragrant verdure various round her fprung, _ 

How chang’d the ftream, the woodland, and the plain, 

One dreary wafte fucceeds the blooming fcene! 

Save where the fpiral pine, and hardy thorn, 

And cedar, green, their native {pot adorn ; 

Or, where fome plants of lefs diftinguifh’d forms, 

Spread o’er the {cene, and bloom amid the ftorms, 
he feather’d fongfters fhun the leaflefs bow’r, 

Where, in foft notes, they hail’d the morning-hour ; 

To greener fhades the nightingale repairs, 

And, near the line, a warmer feafon thares, 

No more the rofes glow along the mead, 

No more the groves their wonted odours fhed ; 

‘The nipping froft their tender branches wound, 

And roaring winds difperfe their leaves around ; 

No more thefe fields the charms of culture know, 

Nor joyful peafants guide the friendly plow. 


* As where Siberia’s barren gegion lies, 
Here, fhow’rs defcend, and howling tempefts rife; 
Keen piercing frofts condenfe the falling fnow, 
And thick’ning floods with fainter murmurs flow : 
The fhiv’ring hind forfakes the cheerlefs plain, 
Where Winter’s train in chilly rigour reign : 
Stern Winter rules, in frigid {plendours dad, | 
That o’er each object his dominion fpread ; 
His hoary robe the fleeping earth conceals, 
Arrefts the floods, and levels hills and vales ! 


* How ftill thefe heights! no more is heard, around, 
The grating faw, or hammer’s pond’rous found ; 
No more their ftrokes reverb’rate on the ear, 
Or, borne by echo, murmur in thé air : 

In thelrer’d fhec's the drooping artifts meet, 

Where flaming faggots aid the vital heat, 

See, underneath, where wide extends the plain, 

‘That checquer’d feems with carriages and men ; 

Where now the courfer drives the gaudy car, 

And weary fleeds drag on their loads from far; 
t 2 
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There, once, the barges fkimm’d along the ftream, 
And fithes glitter’d in the folar beam : 

There, late, the fhips the yielding current cleave, 
And {wiftly bounded o’er the {welling wave ; 

But now its breaft, in frozen fetters bound, 
Unyielding, emulates the rocks around. 


« How black appear the dark difmantled woods, 
In ftriking contraft to the frozen floods ; 
Thefe, clad in fnow, reflect a daazling light, - 
Thofe, wrapp’d in gloom, relieve the weary fight.’ 


Art. x1. One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Ninety-Six; a Satire: 
in four Dialogues. Dialogue the Firft and Second. By Peter Pindar, 
Efq. Quarto. 48 pages. Price 2s.6d. Walker, 1797. 


Perer hath already woven for himfelf a very fantaftic garland— 
flowers of every hue, the lively, the grave, the modeft, and the 

audy; fome fade as they unfold, fome bloom with perennial 
ony: Peter hath now twined with his motley wreath another of 
thofe irafcible weeds, the nettle ; but it is not an evergreen, and 
fortunately, however fharp be it’s fting, the pain does not laft long. 
To drop the metaphor: the objects of the prefent fatire are modern 
painters, modern poets, modern ftatuaries, and courtiers, as well of 
the ancient as the modern fchool, not forgetting their fable reve- 
rences, the bench of bifhops. Peter, like poor Yorick, is ‘a fellow 
of infinite jeft, of moft excellent fancy :’ the following extrac will 
fhow, that on the prefent occafion his wonted vivacity and humour 
. have not forfaken him, while he has not neglected, occafionally, to in- 
troduce that delicacy of fentiment, which gives fuch a charm to his 
writings: p. 8. 


Tom.—TI’ll fpread my fentiments of kings and queens ; 
Truth guides my pen, and truth the poet {creens, 


Peter.—Oh! what an inexperienc’d thing is youth! 
How very little knoweft thou of Truth! 
Truth for a very dangerous dame believe ! 
Too often, Tom, the faireft forms deceive: 
Mid Winter’s fhiv’ring /cene the fimple hare 
Finds in the pureft fhow a fatal fhare: 
Forth as fhe fcuds, to feed at early day, 
The treach’rous foftne/s tells her winding way : 
Where’ er it feels her feet, the fair Betrayer, - 
Informs the treach’rous poacher where to flay her. 
The Mufe that tells plain truth, with edgé-tools {ports : 
Go, deal in fi@tion, man, and flatter courts.. 


Tom.—Nor fhall the pompous Lawn my lath efcape, 
That {welling lords it over fimple Crape: 
Whales of the church, before my vengeance fly— 
Devouring, mangling the poor helplefs Fry: 
Priefts! how unlike your healing, humble Matter ! 
He, Gilead’s balm; but you—a biifter-plafter / 
Out with ftate-cancers! Cauftic, come, and Knife—| 
Dll gain Fame’s plaudit, though I lofe my life. 
X 3 Perr. 




















Perer.—Sweet is her fong—divine, like Banti’s breath ; 


POETRY. 





Yet dear’s the ballad, Tom, whofe note is death ! 


Tom.—Percitance | venture on the bope-forlorn ! 





Yet, He who Honour courts, muft Danger {corn 


Pzeter.—Thus, when a breach is made in fome fair town, 








The Volunteers, agog to gain renown, 
Beg hard to enter firft, to fall with glory, 
And give pofterity a deantecus fory 5; 

While wifer fome, averle to making mould, 
Would rather te// the tale, than have it to/7z.’ 


Peter thus, in the fame paragtaph, fatyrizes Hypocrily and Mr: 
Pitt—how incongruoufly coupled! 





P. 35. £ Tom.—Who is this lord-high-paramount, this Pitt ? 







What are his mighty aéts, his wifdom, wit? 

What his huge feats, with all his wondrous brags ? 
The nation fripp’d, fair Liberty in rags, 

With fcarce a fhift, gown, ftocking, garter, fandal ;- 
Put up at Garraway’s by inch of candle. 

A booby who for vict’ries madly gapes, | 

And idly lab’ring brings us into icrapes ; 

Then bids us get ourfeives, with phiz devout, 

' And fear and trembling, pray’r, and ftarving, owt ! 
"Thes, with an infolence a name that lacks, 

He flings his own d-mn’d fins upon our backs, 
Poor England! to deftru&tion he has brought it; 
Then cries with ideot wonder, ‘‘ Who’d-have thought it!” 
Away with fafts that pormand:fe and quaff; 

And give ev’n fly Hypocrify a laugh! 

Who, will with lying impudence declare, 

Nought fills his mouth upon that day, but air ? 
What, fonts the ftomach’s pinches will endure? 
None !—fave their pious Majetties, I’m fare. 

But grant we faf'—are faj?s of aught avail? 
Behold the poor with faiting lean.and pale ; 

And ftill the french, in lucky war employ’d, 
Unlike Sennach’rib’s hoft, are not deftroy’d. 


Perer.—But, Tom, ’tis gentry that muft heav’n implore ; 





G-d never liitens to the ragged poor. 

When minifters their bladena tricks betray, 

*Tis gegtry only that muft ftarve and pray. 

Yet at their dread petition heav’n will fart, 

Nor, cruel, run a frenchman through the heart, 

T’ oblige a foolifh briton who inal cry, 

I’m‘fatting, Lord ; fo let thy vengeance fly; 

So far am Ia guaker, I muft own, ’ 

And dare mot thus addrefs th’ eternal throne. 

Heav'n is moft merciful—inclin’d to fare, . 

And {corns to kill a neighbour fora pray’r, 

Indgeit; whate’er the bifidps may pretend, ~~ 

‘In fat dnd pray’r we feldom find a friend: wu 
‘ L Ou wae Se i - 5 
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Fafts will not wet french powder; nor will words 
Of pious imprecation blunt french {words : 

Nor fighs af /aénts avert the flying ball : 

The pope muft run from Rome, and Mantua fall.’ - 


The following anecdote of Dr. Johnfon is fo‘humourouilly related, 
that we cannot forbear to extra it. Pp. 43. . 


‘Tom.—Who from Dame Juftice fnatch’d the bloodhound—— ? 
"Tis Pitt compaffionates, ’tis Pitt reprieves : 
Caught in the trap, the dark informer roar’d, 
Till Pitt the wretch to liberty reftor’d. 


Perzr.—Thus, if we may tompare great things with-fmall, 
When Door Johnfon lodg’d at Kettle-Hall*, 
His philofophic confequence to fhock, 
Fate bade him put on miftrefs Thompfon’s {mock ; 
Wede’d in the fmock (a lion in the toil), 
He roar’d, and kick’d, and f{weated—huge turmoil !~ 
Stamp’d, bounc’d, and ran a buffalo about, 
Till miftrefs Thompfon let the favage out.’ 


Art. x11. Utrum Horum, a Comedy of Two AAs, as it is now acing 
with great Applaufe, at the refpeGive Theatres of London and Amfter- 
dam. 8vo. 36 pages. Price is. Murray and Highley. 1797. 
Tris isa gentle fatire on dutch liberty ; it aboundsavith plaudits 

on our own government, and ridicules the french fyftem of equality. 

The ftory and the charaCters are fomewhat deftitute of fpirit; but 

to be ‘ree from infolence and abufe, is, in thefe times, no mean 

merit, and the prefent comedy is entitled to this commendation. 
Ds’M. 





Law. 

Agt. x11. A Treatife upon the Law of Ufury and Anmuities. By 

Francis Plowden, of the Middle Temple, Barrifter at Law. 8yvo. 
about 600 pages. Price gs. in boards. Butterworth. 1797. 

Mr. Prowpen; in this treatife, has united great induftry with 

confidetable abilities, and elucidated his fubje& by means not only 


~~ 





dn 


* « When Johnfon lodged at Kettle-hall, in the univerfity of 
Oxford, at a Mr. Thompfon’s, a cabinet-maker, the maid, by an 
unfortunate miftake, brought, him one day a chemift of Mrs. Thomp- 
fon’s to put on, inftead of his ‘own feirt. Contemplating on nothin 
but Ramblers and Idlers, and coloflal Diétionaries, he fhoved Ins 
ams and head and fhoulders inte the Jady’s linen -before he difco- 
vered his error. ** Who has cut off the fleeves of my fhirt? who 
has cut off the fleeves of my fhirt?” exclaimed the enraged and 
hampered moralift, with Stentorian vociferation, dancing and tug- 
es and foamin g for freedotn.—This roar brought up poor trembling 
“its. Thompfon, who, with the moft confummate er tet 
her two chaite eyes, flipped her hand into the room, delivere 
her giant gueft from his enchanted caftle.’ 

x 4 of 
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284 LAW. 
of an hiftorical detail, but alfo of.a variety of incidental refs. 


rences. 

In the preface he diffents from the opinion of Mr. Bentham, who, 
in his ingenious defence of ufury, confiders all legal reftraints on 
the terms of pecuniary bargains to be impolitic ; the author, on the 
contrary, very juftily deems property the creature of the ftate, and 
confequently {abject to it’s regulations. 

‘ The fubje of the following fheets, [fays he] affects fo many 
perfons of various defcriptions, that no apology is requifite for in- 
troducing it to the notice of the public. A free and extenfive cir. 
culation of property neceffarily creates advantages to the poffeffors 
of it, that flu€tuate and vary with the loffes, wants, and diftrefles of 
thofe who poffefs it not. In the imperfeét ftate of corrupt mankind, 
it is beyond the power of legiflators to dire& or controul the feelings 
of individuals in fach a manner, as to punifh the mere omiffions of 
acts of philanthropy. Something however of this nature has been 
attempted by our legiflature, in prohibiting what it calls u/wy; 
which it has declared or made an offence of fo deep a hue, as to 
have engaged the prepofieffions of moft men, and directed the paf- 
fions of many againft it. Where on one hand a numerous clafs, 
either through misfortune or folly, have been brought to the pain- 
ful neceffity of raifing money on hard terms; and on the other hand | 
a {mall number of men reap profit and advantage from the difafter- 
ous circumftances of their fellow creatures, it will be hardly poffible 
to treat the fubje& at all without difpleafing or offending either one 
fet or the other. For a fubje& productive of fuch defperate effetts 
be be rarely received, but through the medium of extreme. pre- 
judice. : 

* It is unqueftionable that the law of England, as founded on the 
law of nature, ever has difcountenanced, repreffed, and punifhed 
every fpecies of hardfhip, oppreffion, and extortion in money tranf- 
actions: but it is fcarcely warrantable to affert, that thefe offences - 
can be fairly compreffed into the frequently uttered, but feldom 
thoroughly underftood term of xfury. ‘That all diftrefled men hold 
ufury in abhorrence may be readily granted: that many opulent men 
cry down in public, what they practife and fupport in private, may 
“be eafily proved. And were the legiflature to call for declarations 
of truft upon all fums of money now agtually lent out upon hard and 
opprefiive, if not u/rious terms, they would develope many ~addi- 
tional and powerful motives for bringing the fubjeét under the eye 
of the public.’ : : 

Part I treats.of ufury in general, and, after mentioning the pre- 
judices againit it, defines it’s nature, and details the opinions on that 
fubje& from the earlieft periods. Part II is occupied with the con- 
fideration of annuities in general, and their tendency. The author 
infifts on the propriety of impofing reftraints on money loans, the 

fatal confequences of raifing money by annuity, &c. He is 
very.copious refpeéling the determination of the courts upon the 
annuity act, and ‘feems to have difplayed a very laudable induftry 
in quoting and confidering all the cafes that have come before 


them. 
Art 





















Proceedings of the General Courts Martial at Canterbury, 285 


Art. xiv. 4 Pra&ical Arrangement of the Laws relative to the Excife. 
Wherein the Statutes and adjudged Cafes, affe2ing Officers, Smugglers, 
Profecutions, Licenfes, and the Commodities fuged to Excife are carefully 
digefted ; and the auhole Syftem of the Excife Lacws placed in a clear and 
per/picwous Point of V ewe To which is added, an Appendix of Prece- 
dents of Convidtions, Sc. By Anthony Highmore, Jun., Solicitor. 
2 Vols. vo, About 700 pa.each. Price 18s, in bds, Butterworth. 
1796. 7 
Tue excife laws form one of the moft complex titles of our legal 

code ; the community is therefore much indebted to thofe, who embod 

all the ftragglin® ftatutes, and point out the relative duties and limt- 
tations of the officers and parties concerned. : 

¢ In fine,’ fays the author towards the conclufion of his preface, * as 
J hope and conceive that this work will fall into the hands, not of 
lawyers only, but of other men, I have availed myfelf of frequent 

ortunities to introduce what may be deemed ufeful information, 
from the beft writers on the fubject, and that for the moft part in their 
own words :—I have alfo {pared no labour to render all the references 
to the ftatutes which are recited, as accurate as poflible; and earncftly 
hope they will be found to be correct by ‘the critical ftudent. 1 have 
forborne, as much as poffible, entering into the queftion of approba- 
tion, or difapprobation, of the fyftem of excife—it has its arguments, 
and it has its exceptions; my plan was rather to ftate what its laws 
actually are, than to enter into the difcuffion: I do not wifh to be 
drawn into the controverfy, nor do L entertain any expectation that it is 
probable ; but hope I fhall never be found to defert the ftandard of ‘rec- 
titude and freedom—convinced that liberty and protection comprehend 
the only true means of bringing the internal commerce of a nation into 
aflourifhing flate.’ 

We perceive, by the preliminary obfervations * on revenue,’ how 
grofsly impolitic it is, to lay fuch heavy taxes on any commodity, as 
to render our wares liable to be underfold by a rival, at a foreign 
market : ‘ 

‘ I find upon enquiry,’ fays Mr. H., * that it isa fat well known, 
that the high duties in Exg/and on paper have caufed it to lofe the 
whole of the trade of printing and confignment of books to America; 
—this is now transferred to France; where englifh books are printed “ 
and fent to America, for fale, where they find a ready market, at about 
two thirds of the price in England.’ 

This work bears internal evidence of great indoftry and attention, 
and cannot fail to prove ferviceable to the manufaGturer, the excife- 
mau, and even the practitioner. a 


Art. xv, Proceedings at the General Courts-Martial, holden at Cane 
terbury, in May, Fune, and July, 1796; Colowel Nicholas Bayly, verfus 
Capiain Archibald Morrifon, of the Went Middlefex Militia. 40. 


i pa. Price 3s. 6d. Canterbury, Simmons and Kirby; London, 
Ohnfon, 1797. 


Ir is impoffible to read this trial, without lamenting, that the petty 
uabbles which gave rife to it were not put an efid to by proceedings 
a more delicate and lefs public nature. The conduét of a regi- 
mental court martial « not fele€ted according to the eftablithed mode 
of the army, namely by rofer, but appointed irregularly and partially,” 
ap 
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286 METEOROLOGY. 


appeared fo highly improper to captain Morrifon, that ‘he applied fop 
and obtained a general court martial. ‘The commanding offcg 
too feems not to have been entirely exempt. from blame, acco 
ao the ftatement of the prifoner, who was for near eight months 
confined: * my original offence, for which I was put under an 
arreft by colonel Bayly,’ fays he, * was for appearing at an ailembly 
in Deal, with frings in my fooes; and then after fome time, probably 
from this offence being thought too trivial to ‘bring an officer to trial 
for, fuch meafures were employed to draw forth complaints from indi- 
Viduals in the regiment, in order to obtain matter for multiplying the 
charges againft me, as may not be proper, and certainly from their no. 
toriety are not neceflary to mention.’ 
it appears by the fentence, that captain Morrifon was cafhiered, as 
being guilty of the 3d article of charge againft him, which was 
trifling difobedience of orders, but, on the recommendation of the 
members of the general court martial, he’ was immediately reinftated, 
An enfign, who appeared as a prefecutor, was difmiffed the fervice, _ 


Art. xvi. The Trial of Mr. T. S. Gillett, formerly Merchant of 
Bourdeaux, charged with going to France without a Paffport, contrary 
to the third Article of the Traiterous Correfpondence A@. With the 
Adadrefs to the Public in Fuftification of bis Condud. S8ve. 81 pages. - 
Price 1s. jordan. 1796. eats 
Te cafe of Mr. G. appears to be a hard one. Having obtained 

a paffport to go to France, he permitted it to expire, and then fol, 

cited another. On being refufed this, wjthout any caafe ailigned for 

the negation, he felt himfelf bound, by his duties as a hufband and 
father, to repair to that country in order to protec his wife and 
offspring. 

The condu& of a police maziftrate, at the time of his examination, 
may #xcite no great degree of furprize; but it was furely incumbent on 
the chairman of the quarter feffions.to tell the jury, that there-was aot 
any legal evidence, and on the trial to beware of conviction without 
ample proof. 

Mr. G. cenfures the law-officers of the crown for hurrying on the 
trial without giving him any previous notice; and he.himfelf feems 
to have been blameable in omitting to retain counfel. OQ. 


a 





METEOROLOGY. — 


Arr. xvii. A Meteorological Fournal of the Year 1796, kept in Longom 
By William Bent. Yo which are added, Remarks an the State of tht 
Air, ¥. wes, Sc. ; and Objervations on the Difeafes in the Gig 
and its Vicinity. 8vo. 28 pages. Bent. : ae: 
Tus importance of meteorology ftands high in the eftimation of 

philofophers; nor can the moft fuperficial obferver pafs over phe - 

abundant advantages which.may refult from a knowlege of the averege 

Rate of the weather, at different times.of the year and different 

of the globe, either to the farmer for the regulation of his feed-tintr 

to the phyfician for the choice of atmofphere far his patient, or? 

the maxiner for hafiening or retarding his intended voyage. Tha 
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Patton on the Effedts of Property. 287 


The journal before us was kept on the fouth fide of Pater-nofter- 
row; the inftruments ufed were, a perpendicular barometer with an 
open cifern; two of Fehrenheit’s thermometers, one hung out of a’ 
window facing the north, thevether within doors at the bottom of a 
Quircafe; and a De Luc’s hygrometer. The obfervations were taken 
wice a day, morning and afternoon, — gr Bie 

Mr.B. informs us, that the remarks on vegetation he obtained from 
a village in the neighbourhood of London, afd the quantity of rain 
ug 2 vicinity of Temple-bar; and that the obfervations on dif- 
eales were communicated to him by a medical practitioner of emi- 


nence in the city. E. D. 





GOVERNMENT. 


Aer. xviti. The Effe&s of Property upon Society and Government 
inveftigated; containing an Illufiration of the Enfiuence of Property on 
Mental Energy, National Charader, Manners,-Government and Civi- 
lization. By. Charles Pation, Efg. Captain of the Royal Navy. 
To which is added, an Hiftorical Review of the Monarchy and Republie 
of Rome, upon the. Principles derived from the Effects of Property. » By 

obert Patton, Efg, 8vo.. Price 7s. in Boards. Cadell and 

Dayies.. 1797. bey 

In our Review for May 1794, we noticed a publication of ouf 
author, entitled, * An Attempt toeftablifth the Bafis of Freedom on 
fimple and unerring Principles,’ with that refpect, to which every 
modeft attempt to melhiorate the condition of man, by correéing 
the principles of corrupt legiflation, has an undoubted claim. 

The work before us is, in faét, a republication of our ‘author’s 
former work, enlarged with many obfervations upon the effe& of 
propertyon thé human mind ; and to the whole is added a tketch of the 
tiftory of Rome, with a view of pointing out the propriety of the 
principles of legiflation, here enforced and defended. We refer our 
waders to the analyfis we gave of our author’s former publication, 
from which they will find. that his {cheme of ‘reprefentation is, that 
one half of the reprefentatives of a country fhould be chofen by the 
perfons who poflefs little permanent property, and the other half by 
the large proprietors. 

Taking the ftate of property as it now is, the praicability of fich 
@ftheme is queftionable ; for it might not, in a commercial country 
elpecially, be eafy to fix the boundary where the clectors without 

S® property are to end, and where the electors of large property 
ire to begin; for it will hardly be contended by any perfon, who 

ws any thing of the englifh government, that. large perfonal pro- 
ferry is in no danger of obtaining too much ‘influence tor ‘the fecure 
triflenee of freedom, and to afcertain the perfonal property of a com- 

mercial man is a tatk of no little difficulty. 3 

Pi Mr. P.’s feheme be of the leaft-importance, it mult be fo 
the maintenance and fecurity of immenfe property, collected in the. 

$ of a few individuals, againft whofe monopoly the community 
may be exveGed to be continually in arms. And even for the fecu- 


mY Of monopolies like thefe, we ftiould not have expeéted greater 
é fenfibility 
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fenfibility from Mr. Burke himfelf than we find in Mr. P., wha 
not contented with this guard of large mafles of property, urges, for 
their farther fecurity, a nobility and a monarch! 

We confefs we are aftoniffed to find all this in an author who 
appears to with well to perfonal Kberty, and who, on the 
fubject of property, has nobly and wifely expreffed himfelf as fl. 
lows. P.130 | : 

« No inference can be clearer to me than that property would 
eftablifh general juftice and virtue amongft men, if it were permitted 
to produce its natural effects upon fociety without any force or te. 
ftraint from partial laws and cuftoms; ‘fo that on the one hand it 
fhould not be accumulated or confined to a few perfons, but fuffered 
to diffufe itfelf without impediment in all direétions, by palling 
through the channels of natural defcent to equal kindred ; and on the 
other, that no reftrictions fhould be laid to prevent honeft induftry 
from acquiring and pofiefling its juft attainments. In this cafe the 
difparity of circumfances, amongft mankind, would no longer be fo 
prominent and ftriking; envy could not act for want of an objeé, 
induftry would every where appear to be the uniform fource of 
profperity, and the only road to happinefs; men would not feel that 
they were unju/fly dealt with, and every idea of retaliating injufixe 
would be annihilated ; whereas, in other circumftances, 1 am con 
vinced that this impreffion firft inftigates the difcontented to difho- 
nefty. ‘The laws which operate powerfully in amaffing and retaining 
immenfe property in few hands, have a coanteraétion in ftarving 
thoufands, whom the circulation of that property, through the vi 
rious channels of equal kindred, would have fupported and main- 
tained. In the moft produétive foils where the fun exerts his more 
ardent and fertilizing powers, refervoirs of water are formed to be 
diftributed in numerous channels for the nourifhment of the various 
plants with which the induftry of man has ftocked the furface of the 
earth: withhold this refrething element, pen it up in the refervoir, 
and fuffer it not to flow in the channels that were prepared for tt 

the plants muft wither and decay, and the foil become barren and 
unprodudtive. Not diffimilar are the effeéts of this clafs of laws 
upon the inferior orders of fociety: the extent of their pernicious 
influence is not at firft perceived. But when we reflect, on the one 
hand, how the progeny which defcends from one man is m 
by children, and grand children, and great-grand children, fo that 
in the courfe of a few fucceffions the equal Selcepibiats of this mat 
may amount to thoufands; and on the ather hand, that the 
property in place of going, as nature points out egually to 
children, to be by them at ay circulated again eq! 
amongft their defcendants, becomes the exclufive poffeffion of om 

individual, while thoufands (who foon multiply to tens, and hundr 
of thoufands) ftand in the fame degree of catinthi to the original 
poffeiior of the property. By this means the natural diftribution of 
property is difarranged and broken; a few are elevated by 

and power, out of all proportion beyond what the uninfluenced¢! 

of property would have produced; whilft for every one fo elevated, 
thoufands are depreffed below the ftations they would have “4 
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» been permitted to flow in its natural channels, to have 
ap coe Ag 44 the various hands through which it paffed, the 
odudtive powers of induftry.’” 

Alfo in p-145- ‘ Free property from the reftraints that interrupt 
‘+s natural progrefs, fuffer it to {pread and diffufe itfelf as ju/tice 
direéts, exempt it from the influence of partial laws, and you will 
foon find that crimes wil] abate, and punifhments ceafe to be necef- 
fary; that men will rely upon property and induftry for their: fup- 
port, and that virtue will become a leffon felf-taught and generally 
ire seitaipe, poflible to amend the expreffion in which the fen- 
timents juft quoted are conveyed, and furely fome indulgence in that 
refpe& is due to authors, who are engaged in the occupations of 
afive life, but fentiments more truly liberal, benevolent, and (we 
hope) juft, we never had the fatisfa€tion to lay before our readers. 

Introduce but, however, this fyftem of property, all complex {chemes 
of government would be unneceflary, and we have no doubt that 
our author would be the firft to rejoice in the inapplicability of his 
fpeculations. , 

Mr. P. has, perhaps, afcribed too much to property, in the 
production and formation of mind. ‘The proverb fays, < necefiity is 
the mother of invention;’ and, if this be true, which we fee no 
reafon to difpute, with or without the appropriation of private pro- 

rty to.individual right, man, born as he is, and fupported as he 
is, muft have acquired confiderable energy of mind. If, however, 
the love of property call forth his higheft powers to aétion, it cannot 
be that ftate of property which Mr. P.’s fcheme of ‘reprefentation 
is calculated to fecure. The poffeffion of large maffes of property 
does not appear to conduce much to the produétion of mental 


energy. 

Me Robert Patton’s Hiftorical Review of Rome is written with 
confiderable ability, and fhows a mind capable of great things 
in that department of literature, fuccefsfully cultivated of late by his 
countrymen. 

But, however refpeétable the fpeculations of the elder Patton may 

be, we cannot fubfcribe to the juftnefs of thinking, although we 
are difpofed to excufe the partial friendfhip, of the author of the 
Hiftorical Review, when he invites his relation to publith his work, 
and give it a more wide circulation, left fome other fhould claim the 
merit of bis difcoveries. 
’ Without thinking Mr. P.’s ideas of property and reprefenta- 
tion merit the name of difcoveries, we are glad to fee them publith- 
ed, and we with his book an extenfive Resi’, So believing, that the 
fubjects on which he treats are beyond all others important to the 
perfection and happinefs of man; and being convinced, and rejoic- 
wg in the conviéion, however depreciated by fome writers, that 
“ every fubje@ ought to be difcuffed.’ D. 
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Arr. xix. Remarks on fu of the Opinions of Dr. Ruf + 
the Yellow Fever which prevailed in the City of Philadelphia ix th 


Year 1793. By William Patterfon, m. bd. &c. Bvo,. p, 9. 


Londonderry, Douglas. 1795. 


Ow matters which cannot be determined by an appeal to adsl 
experiment, there will ever be a diveriity of-opinion. Medicine 
is one of thofe arts which is peculiarly expofed to ‘Inconveni- 
enecs on this ground; for itis but in a very few difeafes, that we 
have yet been able to trace and explore the real caufes. From this 
difliculty, the acquifition of medical truth has been rendered flog 
aod uncertain, while the propagation of theory and conjeture has 
been rapid aad abundant. Ina icience thus befet with difficulties, 
it cannot be an eafy talk to decide refpecting the opinions of prac. 
titioners. 

Confcious of the difficulty of fuch an attempt, Dr. P. has indeed 
told us, that he does not prefume to ‘caft a decifive influence into 
either lide of the queftion’ concerning the different opinions which 
have been maintained re{pecting the fever thatraged at Phi 
in the year 1793; ‘ but to enquire into the grounds on-whicheach 
party crectedits claims of validity; and thus, by promoting dif 
caffion, to clear the fubje& from the ambiguity in which dierent 
views have involved it.’ 

Pref. p. vi‘ Various reafons,’ fays he, * point out Dr. Ruths 
book as the moit proper for our purpole. It is very full on the 
fubject ; flates the different opinions; and infiftson a certain mode 
of practice, on the footing of its being mew and almof infallibloma 
wnode which to me appears not only highly adyenturous in the yel- 
low fever, but, if generally adopted and applied to other warieties 
of fever, likely to prove deliruciive.’ ‘5 

The hurry and confufion of mind, in which the author fuppofes 
Dr. Rufh to have attended his patients, are circumftances which 
atiord but a very feeble fupport for arguments againit the 
racy of his obfervations. ‘ | 
destor’s mind at thofe periods, his book fufficiently fhows, that 
3 both capable of /eeing, and thinking upon the nature of the 
dileafe. 

After giving an abftratt of the proceedings at Londonderry, in 
order to prevent the introduction of the difeafe into that citys 
America; the author comes to what ought to bea very important 
part of the fubject, but on which we meet with lirtle novelty of 
remark, the obfervations on contagion. Indeed this matter feoms 
to have been treated in much too curfory a mafiner. | 


The definition, which we are here told’ is proper for infectious 
fever, is, that it is * a diftemper which, in certain circumftances, % 
or May be communicated toone, or two, more pérfons, and that ge 
nerally in its identical form and peculiar nature.’ : 

This may be an improved definition of infectious fever, but # 
will not be eafy to difcover in what it’s improvement confi 
Surely every practitioner knows that contagion is not car able 
producing difeafe in every individual, But 
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But leaving this ro be determined by ourreaders, we fhal! go on 


to mark the progrefs of the infection. ea: 
p, xin —* The effects of the communicated mifchief,’ fay's the 
y gutwor,.* fromcbad fevers, are often very rapid, and, in fome inflan- 
| ces, perceptible immediately after the poifon is-réceived ; but it is 
| certain, that the contagion may be dormant tor a confiderable 


time even im the: body of the inicécted perfon, and more certainly in 
his wearing apparel, or other moveables, from whence it may at 
jength come into action with trrefiitible violence. This was the 
cafe, in the year 1758; when the 2/low Fever of a nuilder nature 
than. that under confideration, was brought from North America 
is to Portimouth. On that occafion, feveral perfons were feized with 
the difeafe after they had been fome time on land. And it was re- 
‘ markable, that the fever, then imported from America, was much 
;, more. malignant than any other that had appeared during the 
Ce feafons Hence it is manitef, that we cught not to be lulled into 
fecurity from the apparent healthinefs of the failurs and paffengers ; 
for although all the people on fhip-board may not only appear 
well, but be actually fo, yet the articles in their chefts, rogether 
with their bedding; which have not been expofed to the air during 
the voyage, may be ftronmgly impregnated with the feeds of the 
difeafe. This is. what the Faculty call the fomes, which has al- 
ways been obferved to communicate a more virulent diflemper, 
than the newly emitted vapour from the fick. 

* Together with beds, bed~clothes, and wearing apparel, other 
articles, fuch as buck-fkins and nankeens, are matters very fuf- 
ceptible of contagious taints. A fmall parcel of any of chefe will 
be capable of conveying the contagion; for it is pretty certain, 
that a failor’s bundle communicated one of the moft defperate 
me ever defolated acountry, namely, the great plague at 

illes.’ | 

The affertion, that cleanlinefs and ventilation will not alzvays 
moderate the attivity of the infeétion, is probably made without 
fulficient experience. We have feenno initances in whicly they 
were not in: fome degree ufeful. In many cafés they are wot how- 
ver fuiticient effectually to prevent the {preading of the contagion. 
warethe other means here recommended, fuch as the burning 
of tobacco, charcoal, fulphur, gun-powder, &c. fo very powerful 
i eradicating infection, as they feem to be conceived. The incf- 
feacy of many of thefe fubftances is clearly fiown in Dr. Car- 
michael Smyth’s excellent Treatife on the Jail Diftemper. 

_ The-obfervations on different-circumftances attending the ame 
mean peftilential fever contain nothing that deferves particular 
Botice, 

We.now come'to Dr. Patterfon’s remarks on the opinions of the 
american profeflor: Here he propofes to confider, rit. His argu- 
ments concerning the remote caufes, particularly as referring to 
the introduction of the fever into Philadelphia. “2dly, His theory 
Been Ferien caufe; and gdly, His method of treating the 

The arguments which the author has employed, though ingeni- 
cus; do not appear fufficiently ftrong to overturn Dr. Ruth’s 


* general pofition, that the fever originated from putrid esis 
or 
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Nor is the hypothefis or conjecture of Dr. P. more fatisfattory, 
or better fupported by facts, than that which he has here attempted 
to refute. 

We cannot think, that all the writers who have recorded inftances 
of fever from the effluvia of marfhes, and putrid vegetable and 
animal fubilances, could have been sotal/y miftaken. But at any 
rate the afertions of thofe authors are certainly as convincing aj 
thofe of Dr. P. 

The doétor’s theory is this, p.13.—* I cannot indeed,’ fays he, dif. 
cover fuficient grounds for believing, that the effluvia from putrid 
vegetable fubfiances, from marfhes, and from ftagnant water, are 
the fole exciting caufes of pure fever ; but there are good reafons 
for prefuming, that they inherit a quality which ferves as a nidus 
for contagion, re{embling, as it were, the ofhce of thofe kinds of 
matter that are known to be adapted to the nurture of animal ova 
—ha:bouring them, foftering them, and giving them aétivity. 

‘ This nidus appears to be phlogitticated air, * which we have 
fhewn to be a product of putrid vegetable and marfh cffluvia, and 
which is acombination of pure and inftammable air. That.phlo- 
gifticated air is the natural vehicle of contagious matter, is rene 
dered very probable from this air being expelled by the lungs and 
by the fkin. Its expuliion trom the lungs is generally adautted. 
And fome late anatomical and phyfiological refearches tend to 
prove, that there is a fyitem of veifels, which feerete a fluid ex- 
haled through the fkin, fimilar to what proceeds from the lungs, 
although the fyitem of veflels in the former is different from the 
air veilels of the latter. Indeed, from the experiments of count 
de Milly, in conjunction with M. Lavoifier, it feems demonitrated, 
that the emanation from the ikin is a gafeous fluid, of the fame na 
ture as pulmonary air.’ 

Ve fhould have been more fully fatisfied if the doGtor had con- 
defcended to favour us with a few more of the ¢ many facts,’ which 
he fays * might be adduced in‘favour of this opinion.’ 

Inthe fecond {ection the do€or confiders the various circum* 
ftances refpeCting the effuvia from animai fubfiances, which he tup- 
poles render it improbable that fever fhould be produced by them: 
we cannot however difcover, that he has advanced any thing that 
has not been long well known, in this part of his inquiry. 

From the whole of the circumftances which are ftated, the author, 
however, ventures to conclude, p. 2 3.—* That pure fever is not gene 
rated by marth miafma, by the efhuvia of Aagnant water, nor by 
the exhalations trom putrid vegetable nor animal {ubitances. 

‘That the yellow tever at Philadelphia did not arife from the 
effuvium of the rotten coffee, is a conclufion verified by the judi- 
cious report of Drs. Currie and Cathrall, who maintain, that 
** there is not one cafe to be found with the fymptoms which cha 
raclerize the difeafe under confideration, that can be fairly afcribed 
to that caufe, nor any well authenticated inftance of a fever occa 
fioned by damaged vegetables, communicable from the fick tothe 
found”—an interence firongly corroborated by the facts and 
realonipnes contained in the picceding fection. 
¢ But 
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t But that the difeafe was really imported from the Weit-Indies 
neans ot three veilels, the Amelia, Sans Culottes, and Flora, 
appears to be rend red alinott certain from the judgment and accus 
racy Wi ith vhach tue inge ious re po rters, ji ull mentioned, traced it 
tothat fource. It was at firit confined to a few perfons in that pare 
of Water-lireet contiguous to the fulper ted veilels, and from thence 
was propag ated to other parts ot the city, proceeding with the 
ereatell v10 lence through it’s proper channels—clofe unventilated 
lanes and al! leys. ’ 

The author, after this, adduces various circumflances, which he 
thinks fhow, thai neither the mere phle piication of the air by refpi- 
ration, nor it’s impregnation by marfh and gther exhalations, is the 
generative caute of pure fever. We do aot, however, in this part 
of our at uthor’s unde rtaking, meet with much fatisfa¢tory oblerva. 
tion; he is enmleavouring to prop up a difficult hypot thefis with but 
avery fcanty itock ot materials. 

The remarks on the manner in which contagion 1s introduced 
into the fy tem have not much novelty, or are they more im )por- 
tanttthan thofe on contagion.—The arguments chiefly reit on the 
aan which goods and turn} ture have, of re taining contagion, 

Atter recurring to the opinion of phlogitticated air ‘being a 
nidus for contagious effluvia; and ope ‘that cutaneous fecre- 
tion 1s a ph rhlos vitticated procets ; Dr. P.fays, vp. 32. * Thus I fhould 
imagine » that the contagious matter of fever, when expelling by 
the lunes or fkin, is combined with phlogitticated air; wh lich, like 
liberated fire giving elalticity to bodies in combination, may com- 
municate to that matter increafed diffufibility, and, in certain 
cafes, virulence—as appears deducible from the effects of cleanli- 
pefs and ventilation in fubduing or moderatiag conta: gion. 

As the phloe ifficated fate of the air depends upon the fepae 
ration of one of its conftituent parts, w hereb y the remainder be- 
comes capable of keeping fufpended the euntagicus matter; it 
has been conceived, that, if this itate of the air be reftored to its 
former purity, by adding to it that portion | of which it had been 
deprived by the pulmonary and cutaneous funttions, its powers of 
elective attraction will be altered, and that which was betore held 
luipended, will now be precipitated. This precipitation of the 
morbid mephitis (conjec ctured to be in fome cafes in the form of 
powder) beit ing depofited upon certain fubitances qualified for re- 
celving it, is fup} pofed to conallitute what authors have agreed to 
C = a to WES. 

‘ From fome facts, however, it appears that the contagion is 
hot a it it be at any time entirely, feparated from the phlogif- 
ticated ai air. U pe on vil hung the cells where fome men were con- 
fined with cont: isious difeafes, Mr. How: are 9 clothes became fo 
impregnated with the efluvium, that he could not bear to ride in 
us chaife, but was obliged to expofe himfelf to the open air on 


~ 


horfeback ; and the vine; gar, to which he was always accuftomed 
0 ime] 
a {mell, became J} kewife. fo faturated as to be intole: ably offen- 
iVe 

e. rom atmotphere charged with a peculiar odour, well 


kn lOWn to th 1ole conyert, ant in the fm; all- “pox, {urrou nds patients in 
Yo. XX¥, yY that 
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that difeafe, even before the eruption of the puftules ; and clothes, 
which are long retained about the fick, preferve the fame odour a 
confiderable time. 

‘ This theory enables us to account for a number of faas— 
why combuttion injures the air in an epidemick contftitution—why 
the upper itrata of air in a room are pure, while the lower are yj. 
tiated—why ventilation is not of itfelt fufhcient to purify tainted 
places and fubitances—why fomites are more virulent than the 
eflluvia fret from the fick, &c.’ 

In {peaking of the proximate caufe of the yellow fever, the au. 
thor feems to treat the brunonian dotirine with very little cere. 
mony ; we could have wifhed, however, as we are inclined to think 
favourably of doctor P. as a medical inquirer, that he had taken 
the trouble of making himfelf fully acquainted with the writings 
of doctor Brown, betore he pronounced fo decidedly refpecting 
his opinions. But let us hear the author himfelt—p. qo. 

‘The manner, in which the infectious matter mmduces the 
flow pulfation of the arteries is, according to Dr. Ruth, by 
caufing /nxdire? debility. Upon the principles of the fyitem, 
whofe pathology, at leaft, Dr. Ruth choofes to adopt, sudired de- 
bility may poflibly arife from a colluvies of fluids, as is exemplif- 
ed in that overflowing of bile, which diftinguiflies yellow fever ; 
and if this be done, it is not effeéted by the mixture of the conta- 
gien with the blood, but bv means of the local operation of the 
colluvics acting on the excitability of the inteilines, and dittufing 
the afthenick diathelis over the fyttem. 

‘ Agreeably to the principles of the fame fyftem (that of John 
Brown) not indire, but direct debility is the cayie of the mott fe- 
vere fevers, fuch as the remittent in the warmer regions pf the 
earth. Dire& debility being the higheft kind, and every variety 
of typhus, whether denominated camp, jail, or hofpital tever, 
being an aithenick dtreafe, muft immediately depend on the fame 
fpecies of debility, the dire, and therefore muft be effentially 
the fame dileafe as remittent fever, or the bilious yellow fever o& 
Philadelphia.’ 

lt Dr. P. had been better acquainted with the opinions of Dr. 
Brown, he would have known, that that able philofopher and phys 
fician both fuppofed it poflible that contagions might have a i- 
mulant operation, and that many of the difeafes of hot or tropi- 
cal climates might originate in indéireA debility. It furely does not 
tollow, that becaufe contagion occafions weakneis, it mutt be a 
directly fedative power. Weaknefs is ultimately occafioned by 
drinking too much ftrong liquor, yet the liquor cannot furely be 


. called a dire&tly fedative power. As tothe Dr’s. notion that conta 


gion cannot operate as an exceffive ftimulus, becaufe it is affifted by 
debilitating powere or /edatives, fuch as hunger, cold, and grith 
it only fhows, that he is poorly informed with refpect to the doc- 
trine in queition. Brown undoubtedly allowed that dire@t debi- 

lity maight be added ta indirect. ° 
On the laf head, the method of cure, the author is neither very 
full nor very fetisfaory in his remarks. He has indeed made 4 
54 Of examination of the different means which were —— 
> by 
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ty Dr. Ruth in the cure of the yellow fever; but without ad- 
ducing, in our opinion, any fufficrent crounds for rejecting them. 
The itatement of the fuccefs that attended the plan wf treatment 
adopted by the judicious profeflor, and the numerous facts Sich 
he has brought in it’s fupport, ftrengthened by the additional 
teftiinony of other practitioners who have purfued a fimilar me- 
thod in the fame kind of fever with equal ‘ucceifs, are tar more 
convincing to us, than the theorerical reafonings of Dr. P. 

In fort, thefe remarks neither convey much original informa- 
tion, nor furnifh many practical conclutions. The author has in- 
deed collected, from various writers, obfervations on the different 
points which he has had occation to confider, but they are not 
always applied in the moit judicious manner. He oppofes the 
obfervations and opinions of Dr. Rufh more by hypothetical rea- 
fonings, than by the aid of foltd tacts. 


Art. xx. Odfervations on Pregnancy and the Difeafes incident to that 
Period, together with their Remedics, an® fome ufiful Cautions parti- 
cularly neceffary for Women during a firft Pregnancy. To which are 
added Obfervatsons on the Difeafes of Childen. By James Clough, 
Surgeon. Price 1s. 1796. [No Printer’s Name. ] 

In the firft part of this little tra€t Mr. C. undertakes, what, by 
fome, would be confidered a difficult tafk, the inftru@ion of young 
married women in the nature and mode of alleviating thofe com- 
plaints which attend the ftate of pregnancy. How far the ladies 
may be obliged to him we cannot pretend to fay; but the narfe, 
that could not inform them of every thing which he has faid upon 
the fubject, muft be extremely ignorant indeed. 

The difeafes of young children conftitute the fecond part of the 
pamphlet. On thefe our opinign differs from that of the author. 
They do not feem to us to bef"eafily underflood as he fappofes, 
whether invefligated by means of the geflures of the infant, or in 
any other wav. The caufe$ of difeafe, in this delicate flate, are fo 
verv numerous, that, in ovr judgment, it requires not only nice 
difcrimination, but a confiderable fhare of experience juftly to ap- 
preciate them. “We readily allow, ‘iat irritation may bea frequent, 
but by no means the caufe of + mof of the difeafes of children.’ Ie 
is much the fathion in medicine to afcribe diforders, that are not well 
underitood, to particular ftates of the fyftem. Inthis way have the 
terms érirous and mervous been employed by. many a ‘earned nrac- 
titioner, and we are fearful, that the author of the prefent tract has 
made ufe of irritation on fearcely any better grownds. AR. 
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Ar Tr. XXI. A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir James Eyre, Lord Chief 
uf? é of ~ e 
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J tre Ce WIPO Pleas ; Oi the SubieF of the Cau/e, Boulton 
ona Watt, werfis Hornblower and Mabe ly for Infringement on Mr. 
War at Patent for an Lmproverme at on the Steam Engine. By Jofeph 
Sramah, Engineer. go pages. S8vo. Pricezs. Stockdale. 1797. 
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Or all the mechanical inventions in which the prefent age, and 
particularly this nation, is fo fertile, there is none to be compared, 
either for ingenuity or importance, to the felf-moving fteam-engine, 
which, as Mr. B. very juitly obferves, may be called ‘ a mechanical 
or inanimate animal.’ ‘The wifdom of the legiflature encourages fuch 
inventions, and alfo improvements ‘on them, by patents for the exe 
clufive conftruétion and fale of them for a certain period of time. 
But an incautious grant of patents to all who might claim them 
might lead to monopolies for the gratification of avarice and arro- 
gance, in fome inflances, rather than the remuneration of original 
genius. Such a cafe, in Mr. B.’s opinion, is before us. ‘ The 
{pecification by which Mr. Watt obtained his patent, he thinks, is 
not fuch as to entitle him to the affiftance of the laws of his country in 
fupport of his monopoly.’ And the objet of this letter is to con- 
vince fir James Eyre, that the verdiét given in favour of Meff. 
Boulton and Watt, was erroneous. He afirms, among other par- 
ticulars, that the air pumps ufed by Meff. Boulton and Watt, in 
their engines, are not on < proper principle; and that the applica- 
tion of pumps to thefe engines is not their invention, but was the 
fubject of a patent previous to that obtained by Mr. Watt. This 
fubjeét, we are informed in an advertifement, will probably underge 
a jarnser ij iONn. 

As all art is leifurely or gradual, it is not always eafy to determine 
caufes of this kind; or do we pretend to revife the decifions of 
courts of juttice. B. B. 
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Art. xxii. Portraits of laftricus Perfons of Scotland. Part Ill. 
8vo. 16 pages of letter-pre Sane 18 portraits. Price 18s. Nicol. 
1706. See | ™ 
Tre two former parts of this work Save already been noticed by 

us with confiderable approbation [fee our Rev. vol. xxiv, p. 518]. 

t is certainly of a very interefting nature; perfons whofe characters 
have become familiar to us through the affiftance of hiftorians, and 
who have attracted our attention as performers of fome important 
part in civil, military, or ecclefiaftical concerns, naturally infpire 
us with a defire to become acquainted with the features of their face, 
ond we furvey with pleafure and partiality the moft humble efforts 
of imitation, and the flighteft attempt at fimilitude. 

With refpect to the plates which accompany the work before us, 
it is perhaps rather the province of the artift to decide on their 
merits, than that of the critic; their claim to fidelity mutt be left 
to the decifion of fuch as have opportunities to examine the originals 
from which the copies are taken. 

To the ereater part of thefe portraits is annexed a biographical 
fetch of the character and leading incidents in the life of the ‘ il- 
juitrious perfons’ whom they reprefent; this, however accurates 16 
fill a fketch, and were it lefs meagre would be a much more accept 
able accompaniment, The following is a fpecimen from which our 
readers may judge of the others. 


« Henry 
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« Henry Scougal, profeflor of divinity at Aberdeen, [annexed to 
plate g,] was the fon of Patrick Scougal bifhop of Aberdeen 1664 
—1682; and has the merit of being the firft fcotith author, it is 
believed, who wrote a book of practical piety. Ecclefiaftical dif- 
putes, fo inconfitent with the meek fpirit of chrifiianity, had firtt 
prevailed between the catholics and reformers, then between the 
epifcopals and prefbyterians, and afterwards betw een the pretbyte- 
rians and independents. Sermons, and commentaries on Scripture 
were fometimes interpofed; but the chief object, the practice of 
the chriftian virtues, was unaccountably neglected; Durham’s curious 
work, on Scandal, being rather a difcuthon of ecclefiaftical difci- 
pline and polity, and a defence of the prefbyterians againtt the in- 
dependent jacobins of the day, than an ethical production. 

« Of Henry Scougal little is known. It is faid that, being of an 
amorous compleétion, he fometimes loved God, and fometimes loved 
women; and that having unfortunately become enamoured of a 
married lady at Aberdeen, he died in the flruggles of virtue and 
paffion. But he had grown fo corpulent in his retreat, the fteeple 
of the cathedral church’ of St. Machan’s, at Old Aberdeen, that his 
executors were forced to extract the body through a window. Thefe 
traditions feem rather inconfiitent, as love is generally fuppofed 
rather to belong to the clafs of confumptions, than of droplies; and 
it is rare that the amorous fwain pines away into plenitude. 

‘ Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul of Man was publifhed by 
bihhop Burnet, in 1691, 8vo; and has fince paffed through many 
editions, being a work of eminent piety, without enthufiafm, and 
Written in a clear neat ftyle.’ 

In this collection is a portrait of Anne of Denmark, queen of 
James the fixth, and in the fketch of her charaéler by the editor, 
(whom we underfand to be Mr. Haac Herbert,) he intimates an 
intention to fhow in fome future tract, that in the dark and myfteri- 
ous conipiracy of the Gowries fhe had no flender or inconfiderable 
fhare. [he conjectures on that fubject, which have hitherto been 
hazarded, are various and unfatisfactory. Dr. Robertfon fees the 
hand of Elizabeth in the confpiracy, but prefumes it was by no 
means her intention to injure the king’s perfon, although by fecuring 
it fhe might circumfcribe his authority and thwart his ichemes. ‘The 
guilt of Logan, notwithftanding his pofthumous con viclion, on the 
evidence of Sprot, is equivocal, and Anne of Denmark’s fhare of 
the con{piracy is intimated by fir Henry Neville in a letter to fir 
Ralph Winwood. But we forbear to antic pte, L. M.S. 


ree 
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Art. xxii. Differtations on the Prophecies of the Old Teftament. 
Ir tevo Parts. Part J. contains all fuch Prophecies as are applicable 
to the Coming of the Meffiah: the Rejtoration of the Feaus, ind the 
RefurreFion of the Dead: whether fo applied by ‘fews or Chriftians. 
Part ll. contains all fuch Prophecies as are app ied to the Meffiah by 
Chriftians only, but which are fhewn not to be applicable to the Mefiiah. 
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By David Levi, Author of Lingua Sacra, the Ceremonies of the 
jews, &c. Volume the Second. 8vo. 332 pages. Price 6s, in 
boards. Johnfon. 1796. 

Tuoveu it is not to be expeced, that the chriftian werld will be 
altorether fatishied with the jewifh interpsetations of the pre phecies of 
the Uld Teftament, it may be ufeful to know what explanation is given 
of them by thofe, to whoie anceltors they were delivered, and who 
receive the hebrew Scriptures as the only divine revelation. We 
are, therefore, pleafed to find, that the ingenious and learne.! ap- 
thor of Lingua Sacra has met with feficient: encouragement to con- 
tinue, after a long interval, his Difiertations on the Prophecies. 
The nature of this work, and the contents ef the firft volume, our 
readers will fee in our Rev. vol. xvi, p. 47. We now proceed 
with our anal vfis. 

Prophecies of Ijaiah. "The tenth prophecy, chap. Liv, LV, 1s in- 
tended to comfort the jewith nation, and prevent it’s defpair in it’s 
long ard Creadful captivity. Under the image of a barren woman, 
deferte by her hufband, the prophet exhorts her to rejoice on the 
reconciliation of her hufband, and the inereafe of her family. 11. 
Chap. Lx, LXxI, ee F In this prophecy it is prediéted, pv. 42.— 
« Firft, That God will take vengeance of the ne “nt nations, for the 
cruelty which they exercifed towards the nation during this long and 
dreadful captivity. Second, all the tribes of the nation will be gathered 
together, from the eaft and the weft. far and near. Third, the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth will be fubject to ifrael, and the worthip 
of the true God; when they will all come, and bring an offering to 
the houfe of the Lord. Now, as none of thefe important events 
took place at their return from Babylon, as is clear from all hiftory, 
both facred and profane: and, as it is equally clear that, they were 
not accomphifhed im the time, nor in the perfon cf Jefus; it 1s md- 

nifeft that, he could not be the Meffiah; and that thefe great and 
glorious promiles, remain yet to be fulfiied in the latter times, when 
the true Mefftah will come to redeem the nation.’ 

12. Chap. uxt. g. &c. LXII, LXITI, 1—6, confirms the pro- 
mifes of the falvation of the mation, the return of the divine pre- 
fence and the fpirit of prophecy, of no fecond captivity, and of 
the deftruction of the nations that had perfected them; none of 
which promifes have ever yet been accomplifhed. 13. Chap. Lxv. 
8, &c. is intended to fhow, pP. 56.—* that, although the childrep 
of Hirael fhould not repent, return, and feek the Lord their God, 
in this capuvity;-yet, would he at all events redeem them, when 


the appointed time of their reds ‘mption fhould arrive: not for apy 
merit of theirs; becaufe there will be fuch a great number of wicked 
unbehever: among them; but for the fake of the few righteous: 


and alio in confideration of what thev will be after th eir re ails tion, 
when the; will: att be ood and righteous: thofe, t} he refore, tha t are 
righteous i in Capt iN ty; wil] happily attain to the red mption ; ‘bat 
thofe taat are wicked, will be deftroved in the wars and troubles 
that will take om ee, before their final reforation.’ 

14. asp. 1 According to the real intent of this pro 
phecy iti s manife? iy P. 8g. —* that the follo ving important events ‘2 
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to be accomplifh ed at the refloration of the nation. Firft, the pu- 
ni ifhment of the different nutions, that were enemies to the jew’, 
for their cruelty to the nation; and alfo for their abominable prac- 


. f = +} 7 + y 
tices; 2s likewile the erroncous dottrines, that they promis ated 
9 = 4 


concerning the divinity of the moft High. Second, the refurrec- 
tion of the dead, who are to rifle, and rejoice with Jerufai 
Third, the particular nations, that tre to be punithed, are clea he 


poi inted out, according io the dii.crent princi ples an d tenets held by 
them. Fourth, the caufe that will induce the nations to bring the 
jews from the far diftant countries, and the manner in w hich “they 
are to be brought to Jerufalem. Fifth, the return of the fpirit of 
prophecy y. Sixth, th: t they are not ever to go into captivity more, 
ast that they wil i never again fall off from the w orfhip of the 
one true God: neither will they be guilty of any of thofe heinous 
crimes, which they had committed aforctime.’ But none of thele 
great events were accomplifhed at their return from Babylon, oy in 
the time of Jefus 

Dif. IV. The Prophecie: ¢ of * Jeremi ab, “ hi Ich fpeak of the reftora- 
tion of the 3 jews, are 1. C} nap. lil. I4, Be. TVs he Ze This teaches, 
that the future redemption will not take place ull they have been {fcat- 
tered in all parts, and greatly decreafed; that, after their redemp- 
tion, they wall attain the higheft degree of fandity and piety ; and 
that all nations will then be converted to the faith of Ifrael. 2. 
ch. xxii, I—8, P. 119,—* exclaims againft the wicked kings of 
lirael and Judah, who by their wickedneis, and the enormous crimes 
they committed, were the caufe of the deftruction and difperfion of 
the nation, in like manner, as the evil mineen fhepherds deftroy 
and fcatter the flock, inftead of keeping and pref? rving them, as 1s 
their duty to do;’ and prediét, the return of the nation, to flourifh 
under a king of the houfe of David. 3. Ch. xxx foretels the 
fame event, with an affurance, that the nation fhall not afterwards 
experience any other troubles. 4. Ch. xxxi alfo predicts tl.ec 
reitoration of the svhoje nation to their own land, and the complete 
re-ellablHhment of both their civil and religious conftitution in the 
later days un der the Meffiah, 5. Ch. XXXII, 36—41, promifes 
the complete sefloration of the j jews ;, and the entjre and undifturbed 
pe fi fion of the land forever. 6. Ch. xxx111 prediéts the perfeé 

nd perpetual union of If{rael and Judah, under a SP a oe of 
David. . Lament. 1V, 21, 22, predicts the termination of the fuf- 
ferines o f Ifrael, and the oy sey . her perfecutors. 

Dif. v. The prophecies of Exeiel. 1, Chap. x1, 14, &c, predicts 
oe oa faivation of ifrael, the return of iad ten tribes, and their perfect 
reformation. 2. Ch. x X, 32, &c. contains an account of the greatelt 
part of the fufferings which the ] jews have andergene, anda picture 

: their prejent limpious and irreligious | behaviour. 3: Ch. XXXIV, 

XXXV,XxXxv1I, I1—15, foretels the entire reitoration of Ifrael, 

return no more into captivity, and the deftruction of Edom and >a 
nations. 4. Ch, xxxvi, 16, &c. defcribes the wickednefs for 
Which lfrael was driven out of her land, and prediat her falvation 
and purity, and the univerfal acknowledgment of the ttrict unity of 
Ch. xxxv hs I—14, {peaks at large of the returrection 
d of the vewifh nation, to take place at the time of the 
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future reftoration of the jews. 6. Ch. xxxvis, 15, &c. predifts 
the happy union of the kingdoms of Ifrael and Judah, under a kin 
of the houfe of David. 7 Cs. XXXVIII, xxx1x, defcribes the 
vengeance which God wu ill take in the latter days on the see of 
the en s for the cruelties which they have inflicted on the 

Under each propnecy, the meaning of the m more Adin re expref- 
fions 1 particular! y examined ; and at the clofe of each, the author 
afferts his | = ding pofition, that thefe 2 prediiioes ' have not yet bass 
fulfilled. We adda fhort paflage, in which the author gives his 
opinion concerning the fpiritual interpretation given by chriftian 
writers to the prophecy concernfng the Meffiah. 

p. 212.—* As tothe ipisitoalizing {cheme of the chriftians, who 
prete nd that 1 in a fpiritual fenfe the kingdom of Ch iru, the fon of 
David, has been for fome time eftablifhed over thofe whom the 
apofile calls ‘f the Hrael of God,” (Gal. vi. 16.) and the “ chil- 


] 


dren of Abraham,” (Gal. iii, 7,) meaning thereby what chriftians 


~ 

«. 

: ! - ¢ en a eee 7" . 1f 

call true | ¢ r of the jews or gentiles. And alfo, that 

: < 

4 T a ia) 2° _ % - ae ~- a _s 

in the church of Chrifl there hath been a conftant and uninterrupted 

Juccefiion of peri appomtead tO perform the public ofhces of re- 

s i 

2:.. >, a aa rt. Te sa — : 7 es I Qe 

iy etd Lii? >’ aa Aa t kei WL LI OU 4 4 . family of Ui E prieit: and le- 
: A \ } me +r 4 >= 3 ~ a a .> ank »f] 1 1S 
Vite! le pernetulry oF this singaom and tnis prieiivnood, 15, 


n the opinion of many learned chriftian expofitors, looked upon as 
a full and authentic completion of the intention of this prophecy. 
) Re f learned rhesftsa ~ - ‘ — re f 
But this, as a iecarneda Cnirulian commentator obferves) “* feems to 


ye fpiritualizing too far.” Too far, indeed, when there is not even 
the leaf Shadow of reafon, to funport this falfeand abiurd hypothehs: 
for the Hracl, of which the prophet fpeaks, are thofe that have 
been feattered in captivity, end Whom God will never reje&, or 
caft off as a nation: as fhewn in the preceding } prophecy ; and other 
parts of this work. Befides, the prophet does not fay a fyllable 
about a fpiritual kingdom ; but his whole difcourfe is concerning a 
temporal one; where the Me lah, the lineal defcendant « f David, 
and his fucceffors, are to fit on the throne of Ifra el.—Wh hen Judah 
is to be faved, and Jerufalem is to dwell in fecurity.—Thei 


flocks are to increafe in all thcir pofiefions.—The prieits are to 


Ofer Abuse? offers ox 2 d eo / “94 . " P pea er fC na _ A d 
{ £ c/s ,) af yj avs an meat ote 10S, AHA Sacrifices fo) ever. Z n 
. 3 ° . " 


which prictt e to be of the levites, the deicendants of Jacob; 
with whom God’s covenant is newer to be made void: (as men 
tioned ver. 20, &c.) and which is alfo a demonftration of the vanity 
and talfity of Paul’s reafonine. conc ernit « the change of the prief- 
J ij. > biweai i € Ciidal > \ p! 

hood, as mentioned in his epulle t e Het rews : > d on which, 1 
oS pores th poution of tne ¢! hriftia ns concerni ing their Kiger 
is found d. But nothi g can be more fallacious, than the reafoning 
aa Paul; (as will be the t large, in the fecond j rt of ‘this work ; 
when we come to contider thofe prot hecies which % ore rly ay oply 
a = B apm my but hich be i be fhewn not to be app: cable to the 

anh) FOr i am conndent that there is not any au thority in the Old 
"Teftam ent, to warr: luch reafonings nor ist here anv fou ndation 
for the fcheme of 1.3 = 


a ipiritual King rdom of the Mefhah, contained 
Sei erein. 

Mr. L. o ent to have known 
by many able c¢ 


ug! that the epifle to the Hebrews 18 
ritics beliey ed not to have been written by St. Paul. 
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Art. xx1v- 4x Attempt to account for the Infidelity of the late 
Edward Gibbon, E/q- founded on his own Memoirs ; publifhed by 
%ohn Lord Sheffield : avuith Rejections on the beft Means of checking 
the prefent alarming Preg? ef of Scepticifm and Irreligion: including 
an Account of the Conver fio x and Death of Fobn Lord Lyttleton. 
By John Evans, A.M. 8vo. 76 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
Longman. 1797+ 
In this pamphlet, Mr. Evans, who has already, on feveral oc- 

cafions, fhown himfelf a fincere friend to chriftianity, hopes to 

furnifh an antidote againit the infection of infidelity, as faras Mr. 

Gibbon’s writings have contributed towards it’s fpread, by ac- 

counting for his opinions in a manner which may fefve to dettroy 

or weaken the force of his infinuations. The immediate cautes 
of Mr. Gibbon’s infidelity he conceives to have been the neg- 
lect of his religious education ; the difguft which he received from 
obferving the corruptions of chrittianity ; and the love of emi- 


™ 


nence by which his mind was heated and inflamed. Mr. E., per- 
haps fomewhat too haftily, has inferred, from nothing being faid 
in his memoirs concerning his having been-initiated into the 
elements of the chriltian religion, that he received no fuch initi- 
ation. It is not very probable, that Mr. Gibbon’s pious aunt, 
whofe fpiritual director was Mr. Law, neglected to teach him his 
vatechifm. There is more weight in the next obfervation, that 
Mr. Gibbon early received unfavourable impreflions concerning 
the nature and {pirit of chriftianity from Mr. Law's myftical 
writings, and afterwards, ftill more, from the abfurd opinions 
which he embraced as chriftian doGrines, when he became acon- 
vert to popery. We entirely agree with Mr. E., that Mr. Gib- 
bon was likely to imbibe groundlefs prejudices againtt chriftianity 
from the afpect under which it was prefented to his mind both in 
the lirft and fecond periods of his lite: we admit, too, as we have 
already remarked in our review of Mr. G.’s memoirs, that it does 
not appear probable, that he ever ftudied theology fyftematically : 
but we cannot accompany Mr. E. in fuppofing, that he never 
read any able defence or judicious explication of the chriftian re- 
ligion. His hiftorical refearches were clofely connected with theo- 
logy ; and the fondneis for religions difputation, which he fays he 
had from his childhood, would fearcely permit him to neglect 
ali inveftigation on this fundamental fubjeét: indeed, his two 
chapters on chriftianity, though farcaftically written, prove the 
contrary; and we have little doubt, that this would ftill more 
fully appear, if all the papers he may have left on this fubject 
Were publifhed. Nor can we think that much ftrefs ought to be 
laid on Mr. E.’s third confideration, Mr. Gibbon’s ambition of 
‘ame; for we do not perceive, that Mr. Gibbon’s {pirit, or con- 
duét, was in this re{pect at variance with chriltian principles. In 
fhort, we are not pertecily convinced, that the method which Mr. 

- has adopted, to counteract the influence of Mr. Gibbon’s in- 
fidelity, is either likely to produce much effect, or, to {peak the 
ruth, is perfectly candid. We are therefore glad to find, that 
more than two thirds of this pamphlet is employed in een 7 

whic 
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which lead to the direct and impartial examination of the evidep. 
ces of revelation; the only etiectual method of arriving at the 
truth on this important fubject. Concerning the importance of q 
religious education; the propriety of contemplating chriftianity 
in it’s purity, freed from the corruptions which have difgraced 
it; and the neceflity of guarding arainii an undue attachment to 
the world, and attending to the real defign of chriitianity; no 
doubt can be entertained: and the account whieh is given in the 
clofe of this pamphiet, of the converfion and the dying fentiments 
of lord Lyttleton, is as inftructive as it is interefting. It thows 
the value of the chriftian hope of immortality, and the confe. 
quent importance of examining accurately the grounds of this 
hope. But all this is only preparatory to the great queftion; and 
if it be urged further than to diflipate prejudice, and ftimulate in- 
quirv, it is pulhed too fare Lord Lyttleton had great meyit in 
‘ielaing to the force of evidence, and in fupporting what he 
judged to be the truth, but becaufte Mr. Gibbon took the oppofite 
fide «! the quettion, to fay that he * protlituted his powers,’ is nei- 
tuer correct reafuning, nor candid judgment. Bithop Watfon 
did much more good by his direct reply to Mr. Gibbon, than Mr. 
KE. will do by bis oblique attack. ‘The pamphlet is handiomely 
written, but the fpecimens we have formerly given of Mr. E.'s 
fly!c render any particular extract unneceflary. 


Art. xxv. Remarss on aPublicatien entitled, ** A ferious Admoni- 
tion to the Difciples of Thomas Paine, and all other Infidels.” 
By Abraham Biuins. 8vo. 28 pages. Price 6d. Stockport, 
Clarke. 1796. . 


A publication confiding of only a fingle quarto page has given 
birth > thefe remarks. ‘The author of the ** Admonition” had 
exhibited the cireum‘tances of the death of Voltaire as a warning 
to infidels: the remarker protetts againft the practice of judging of 
a cauie by the charac ©! it’s profeflors, and is of opinion, that 
chrittianity :ifelf would cain nothing by being brought to this 
tell. tle wifhes every iy%em to reit. upon it’s own merit, and to 
be tried by the rigid ferutiny of reafon: a propofal to which, cet- 
tainly, no ravional chriitian will object. He expreffes great re- 
{pect for the Scriptures, as far as they are coincident with the 
doctrines of natural religiv’ but feems inclined to pay little cre- 
dit to their narrations ot fupernatural facts. We find, however, 
nothing in this ill-written pamphlet which can be called a logical 
difcufion of the queition concerning revelation ;~the only thing 
we have learned trom peruting it is, that the writer is a violent 
enemy to enthufaim, myftery, and prieitcraft. 

Axt.xxvi. 4 Sermon on the Deliverance of the Kingdom of Ireland 
from the Invajion lately attempted by the Freach, preached in the Chapel 
ef Trinity College, Dublin, on the 1ff of January, 17gG7 ; and im 5. 
Peter's on the 8th of anuary; and preached in the fame Coerce 
on January 15, at the Requef of the Parifvioners in Fifty ¥- 
Jimbled ; and publifoed at their Defre, by the Rev. Richard 

Graves, 
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Graves, B. De Me Re Fe As junior Fellow of Trinity Cotlege, 
Dublin. Svo. 36 pagese Price ise Bath, Cruttwell; Lon- 
don, Dilly. 1797)- 

The doétrine of a fuperintending providence, which regulates 
the affairs of men, both individually and collectively, reits upon 
the fame ground with that of the exiitence at Deity ; and, while 
it is fuffered to remain as a general truth, without particular ap- 

lication, is a fubject of fublime contemplation and coniolatory 
refiection. But, when human beings, with their contracted views 
and partial attachments, prefume to examine the operations of di- 
vine providence in detail, and to explain it’s proceedings with re- 
{pect to their own affairs, they are in great danger ot drawing 
fanciful, rath, and perhaps impious conclulions relpecting theme 
felves, trom a fond imagination, that they are peculiar favourites 
of Heaven, and that events are immediately directed, if not mira 
culoufly over-ruled, for their fecurity and advantace, 

Some ilrong tendencies towards this arrogant and fuperftitious 
mifapplication of the doctrine of Providence we perceive in this 
difcourfe. ‘The author, who writes with a degree of energy and 
eloquence, which, combined with the popular nature of his fub- 
ject, and the interetting occafion of the fermon, may eahly account 
for the circumftance mentioned, fomewhat vauntingly, in the 
title, opens his difcourfe with jutt and ftriking general obferva- 
tions, to eftablifh the opinion, that the great events of nations are 
guided, for moral purpoies, by an invifible power. But in the 
application of his general doctring to the recent affairs ot Europe, 
and {till more particularly to the late attempt of the french to 
invade Ireland, the comprehenfive views of the chriitian philofo- 
pher appear to be obfeured by national partialities and prejudices. 
The miferies which the french have experienced, during the pre- 
fent itruggle, are confidently pronounced to have been inflicted 
upon them as punifhments for their rejection of religion; and the 
fucce(s, which has fo myfterioufly attended the extraordinary exer 
tions of this impious nation, is, without hefitation, imputed to the 
interpofition of divine povidence, for the purpofe of chattifing the 
crimes of furrounding ftates. The preacher’s bold glofs upon this 
chapter of events is as follows :—p. 17. 

‘ Such have been the crimes, and fuchthe punifments of that 
unhappy ftate with which we contend ; and now reflect and judge 
what but the mytierious hand of Providence can have fuitained 
the almoft fupei natural itrength of that portentous and fluctuatin 
government, in ipite of internal diffention, tufficiens, as cdaiaae 
reaioners would fuppofe, to fhake the moft ftable authority, in 
{pite of an external oppoition, the moft powerful which the an- 
nals of hitory record; ftill does Providence enable this power to 
Proceed, though labouring under thé horrors of internal difcord, 
an! almott of national bankruptcy; it {till retains ftrength to in- 
fice mileries on others, while it futiers tenfold mifery icfelf. For 

What purpofe is this, but te humble the pride, and to chaftife the 
crimes of each furrounding ftate? And already has the awful 
yiitation been widely and feverely felt. The plains of Italy, 
Manders, and Germany, have been laid wafte by rapine, and de- 
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luged with blood. Holland has feen its cities feized, its wealth 


pillaged, and its trade deftroyed. The proud defpoti{m of Spain, 


almoit wituout refiftance, crouched beneath its foe; and both 
thefe countries, finking from their rank as independent ftates, 
have been plunged into a war, repugnant to their withes, and 
hazardous to their deareit interetts, to gratify the ambition, and 
{well the triumph of their imperious conquerors.’ 

With refpect to the invafion, the author feems to find, in the 
deliverance of Ireland, a preference of that country to Holland, 
in the plan of divine providence, and pretty plainly intimates, 
that the preference might probably be owing to the zeal with 
which the feitival of Chriftmas was, in this pious country, at that 
time celebrated. The paflage is worth tranfcribing :—p. 20. 

‘ At this alarming crilis, had not that Being, who direéts the 
powers of nature, and baflles with a word the beft-laid plans of 
human policy, interpofed in our behalf, confider for a moment 
what might have becn the event; had this hott of foes been ens 
abled to difembark fuddenly, and ealily, inured as they were to 
danger, hungry tor rapine, thirfting after blood, and defperate; 
becaufe almolt hopelefs of return ; what miferies might they not 
have inflicted*before they could have been curt off !—Led on bya 
general, who even in France was decined obftinate and fangui- 
nary, who was familiarifed to the horrors of civil war, and bore 
with him here, means, as he hoped, to excite and to arm rebellion; 
had he been allowed, even but in part, to execute his plans, 
what mifchicf might not have enfued! - Had the elements which 
warred againit him warred for hinfs—had the fame power which 
facilitated the conquett of Holland, atrefting the courfe of the 
Rhine by a frof almolt unprecedently fevere, and making a 
fmooth way for the armies of France over every obitacle which 
nature and art could interpofe, facilitated their progrefs here by 
fimilar means; who can calculate the confequences ?—But the 
Mott High in his wrath remembered mercy, detigning to warn 
and humble, not to crufh and to deitroy—He fent out his arrows, 
aod fcatiered them ; he foot out his lightnings, and difcompted them.— 
That very period, when we were employed in celebrating the 
birth of Jefus Chriit, our Redeemer and our Lord—that Jefus, 
whofe laws our enemies have renounced, and whofe authority 
they have rejected; that period was by them chofen as the mo- 
ment to commence their attack, and was marked by God as the 
fignal for their defeat. Blafted by continued tempeits—fome 
flattered on our rocks—others plunged into the deep—all bafiied 
and difperfed ; harrafled by toil, and weakened by famine, they 
have returned, fuch as could return, from whence they came 
bearing back nothing but difappointment and dejeétion; and 
leaving us nothing but joy for our refcue, chaftifed by pity am 
regret at futlerings fuch as theirs, even though fuitained by our 
moit inveterate enemies.’ 

The remainder of the difcourfe is employed in pointing out Im 
fidelity and irreligion, and the want of leyalty and fubordination 
as the principal caufes of the danger to which the nation has been 


f, , i . ss . 4 . . 
expofed; and in recommending faith and unanimity as the be 
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guards of national fafety. The fermon is drawn up with ability 
and {pirit. 


Art. xxvii. A Sermon addrefed to the General Baptifis, om the 
Caufes of their Declenfion, and the Means of their future Profperity. 
Preached at the Baptift Meeting, St. Thomas Street, Port/mouth, 
November the 151b, and at Chichefter, December the 8th, 1795 
(now a little enlarged). By John Kingsford. 8vo. 32 pages. 
Price 6d. Marfom. 1796. 


Tue number of the fect called General Baptifts in the kingdom, 
according to the account given by the author of this fermon, who 
appears to have taken pains to inform himfelf, is about five thoufand. 
For the entire body of a feet this is a fmall number; and we are not 
furprifed that the author confiders this ¢ little flock’ as a declining 
community. The reafons which he affigns for this declenfion we 
fhall give in his own words, as a fpecimen of his fentiments and 
language. They are thefe: * That errors are crept in among them, 
which may be viewed as tares among the wheat, that impede it’s 

rowth; that many minifters aim almoft entirely to inform the 
judgment, without endeavouring to affect the heart; that they do 
not often enough explain the purity and extent of the divine law ; 
infift on the neceffity of a new birth in every foul of man; dwell upon 
the perfon, the work, the ability, and the love of Chrift, and preach 
the work of the holy fpirit in man’s redemption ; that the people are 
too inattentive to the devotional part of religion, from the miftaken 
idea that it favours of enthufiafm; and that they do not attend 
enough to the progrefs of religion on the mind, and to the obftruc- 
tions which chriftians in generale experience in their fpiritual life.’ 
On thefe topics the author enlarges in the fame kind of language ; 
but he has not, perhaps, prd&ed the wound tothe bottom. A more 
powerful caufe than any which he has fuggefted probably is, the in- 
creafing diffufion of knowledge, which damps the fire of enthu- 
fiaim, brings fanaticifm into contemp:, afid produces a comparative 
indifference to fectarian diftinétions, while in every feét provifion is 
made to fecure the great interefts of virtue. 


Art. xxvit1. The Gofpel Meffage. A Sermon preached before the 
Univerfiiy, Nov. 13, 1796: to which are annexed four Skeletons of 
Sermons upon the fame Text, treated in four different Ways, with a 
View to illuftrate all Mr. Claude’s Rules of Compofition and Topics of 
Difcourfe. By the Rev. Charles Simeon, m. a. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Large 8vo. 24 pages. Price 1s. Cam- 
bridge, Deighton; London, Matthews. 1796. 


Tuts publication is intended as an appendix to Mr. Simeon’s 
tranflation of Claude’s Effay an the Compofition of a Sermon, toge- 
ther with one hundred fkeletons of fermons; of which an account may 
be found in our Rey. vol. xxiv, p. 195. The difcourfe here -prefented 
to the public we do not regard as an objeét of criticifm. It is inge- 
aaat drawn up for the particular purpofe of exemplifying, in a 

ngle difcourfe, from one text, the twenty-feven different topics, or 

uces of invention, laid down by Claude, in order to fet in a clear 
3 light 
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light the nature and ufe of thefe topics. The annexed fkeletons ex. 
emplify four different methods of treating the fame fubje@; by ex. 
plication, by obfervation, by propofitions, and by perpetual appl. 
cation. Young preachers, whatever fyftem of theology they faliow, 
will find their account in attending to thefe publications. 


Art. xxix. Ecclefafes: or the Preacher. An Effay om the Duties 
of a Public Rekgious Inftruéor : chiefly taken from a Latin Treatife o 
this, Subje@ by Erafmus. With a Prefatory Addrefi to Patrons of 
Livings, Sc. To which is added, the Subftance of a Charge toa 
Miffonary. 12mo. 118 pages. Price 2s. Rivingtons. 179>, 
Tue name of Erafmus is a fufficient recommendation of any 

work. Notwithftanding the change which has taken place fince his 
time, both in opinions and manners, his ideas on fo important a 
fubject as that of the clerical chara¢ter muft deferve attention, In 
copying his portrait of a chriflian minifter, the author of this pieee 
has very judiciouily taken it in miniature; we add, that the fpirit of 
the original 1s happily preferved, and that the piece is neatly 
finifhed. The tendency of the work is, rather to imprefs upon the 
minds of young candidates for holy orders a fenfe of the importance 
of the character they are about to afflume, than to furnifh them with 
particular inftructions concerning it’s duties. In this view. it may 
well deierve the attention of our younger clergy, for whofe ule it 
feems particularly defigned. ‘The annexed charge is perfectly ia 
the fpirit of the preceding tract, and written nearly in the fame 
fivle. 


Art. xxx. The Manner pointed out in which the Common Prayer was 
read in private by the late Mr. Garrick, for the Inftru€ion of a young 
Clergyman, from whije Manujcript Notes shis Pamphlet is compojed. 
By J. W. Anderfon, a. mM. 8vo. 78 pages. Price 2s. Riving- 
tons. 1797. 

Every reader, upon opening this pamphlet, muft be ftrack with 
the difficulty, or rather the total impraéticability, of reporting in 
writing the manner in which Mr. Garrick read the Common Prayer. 
liis rules, without his «vd wocé exemplifications, muft neceffarl) 
be a body without a foul. Yet the mere direétions, which iach an 
excellent judge as the firft ormament of the britith theatre would 
give on fo important a fubjeét, muft merit the attention of every 
voung clergyman. The obje& of thefe hints is not fo much to lay 
down particular inftru€tions concerning tones and emphafis, 38 1 
prompt a fuitable energy and animation in the general utterance of 
the prayers adapted to encite devotion. With this view the prin- 
cipal parts of the “liturgy are cited, and accompanied with advice 
refpeCting the ceneral, tone and air with which they fhould be deli- 
vered. Mr. G. appears to have laid the chief ftrefs upon a folemn 
dignity of tone, deliberate articulation, reverential afpett, {mooth- 
nefs and evennefs of utterance, and a regular tenor of grave pro 
nunciwthon., 

It is a dificult tafk to teach, artificially, the proper expreflion of 
aimated devotion ; and there will always be danger, in the appl- 

cation 
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cation of fuch precepts as thefe, of deftroying the effet, by over- 
ating the part. The only poflible way to prevent this, is to read 
the prayers with real devotion. ‘To him, who in the detk is merely 
a plaver, Mr. Garrick’s rules may only teach difguiting affectation : 
to the pious clergyman, they may perform the office of an ufeful 
prompter. 


Art. XxX. <Argumentum ad Hominem: A Difcourfe on the Clerical 
Chara&er, and the Parochial Obligations 2 com ofed under the ldea 
of a Vifitation Sermon, 4to. 24 pages. Price 1s. Chapman. 
1799. 

Formerty addreffes to the clergy from members of their body 
were, with equal judgment and delicacy, delivered in latin, under 
the title of Conciones ad Cleros; but the author of this difcourfe, 
who has, however, we obferve, the modefty to conceal his name, 
after giving his learned brethren an wneguivocal proof, in his tatle 
page, that he is able, if he chofe it, to addrefs them in the ancient 
academic form, without any fellow-feeling for the credit of the 
cloth, leftures them in the vernacular tongue, and takes them 
roundly to tafk in fuch plain englifo, that every ancient dame in 
every parifh may underftand it. ‘The difcourfe opens with an in- 
vettive againit politenefs: the author would, therefore, have been 
inconfiftent, if he had treated his z¢ea/ auditors with ceremony. In 
trath he has not. He is no ‘* oiler of words and perfumer of fenti- 
ments.” He tells the clergy his mind very fincerely. He pre- 
fumes to fay, that the reafon, why the very mention’of a parfon is a 
fignal for reproach, is, that the conduct of fo miny parfons bur- 
lefques their folemn obligations; that minifters of the Gofpel are 
pharifaically fupercilious, greedy, and litigious; that they -defert 
their-flocks to hunt after preferment ; that their fhort fermons confift 
of nothing but a few loofe abftraét moral precepts ; that inftead of 
ftudying the book of life, their text book is Hoyle; that they are 
never at eafe without bottles and glafles before them; and, to com- 
plete the climax, that fome of them appear in jockey-caps and 
fuftian jackets, with guns on their fhoulders, and dogs at their heels, 
and even dance in aflembly rooms, and other jovial meetings, in fan- 
ciful waiftcoats, white ftockings, and flwer buckles. 

It will be eafily perceived from what fchool this lefture proceeds, 
and under <vhat idea it has been compofed. It is not to be expected, 
or wifhed, that our younger clergy fhould take this methodift- 
teacher for their guide and model; yet fome of his {ug geftions 
may, perhaps, deferve attention; and we may be excufed ve de- 
licately hint to them in latin, «« fas eft et ab hofte doceri.”” . p. 





POLITICS, 


Art. xxxir. 4 View of the Caufes and Confequences of the prefent 
War with France. By the Honourable Thomas Erikine. 8vo. 
138 pages. Price 2s. Debrett. 1797. 

Ir is aconfolatary refle@tion,—and in fo threatening and moment- 


ous a period as the prefent, fuch reflections are too rare and valuable 
to 
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to be overlooked,—that however difproportioned may be the facceft 
of individual exertions, to the energy, the wifdom, and the perfe- 
verance which attend them ; that with whatever indifference may have 
been received the warnings, and with whatever contempt the ad- 
vice, which have been lavifhed on the prefent minifters of this coup. 
try by their political opponents ; fuch warnings, though smumediateh 
difregarded, and fuch advice, though immediately rejected, have mm 
ecflarily, although a remote, yet a certain and very fenfible effed, 
on the councils and operations of the kingdom. The opinions 
which men of talents, of eradition, and of extenfive political infor. 
mation, entertain, infenfibly tinge with their own hue the Opinion 
of the public ; and this latrer, with whatever mock-dignity it be 
defpifed in the confultatiens of the cabinet, one time or other will 
command it’s obedience, and will diétate it’s decrees. This re. 
fleQion, then, perfuades us that no effort is loft: and Mr. Erhkine 
is particularly entitled to the thanks of the public for his labours, 
becaufe thofe hours, which, after the fatigue of his profeffionz] 
engagements, he might well have claimed for relaxation, he has, 
in preference, devoted to their fervice, in ailifiing them to retrace 
the caufes, and to form fome eflimate of the portentous confe- 
quences, of tne war which is yet defolating Europe, and raging 
with unabated fury. 

In reviewing the caufes of this war, it is impoffible that an hifto- 
rian—and fuch is the charaéter in which Mr. E. appears on the 
prefent occafion—fhould fupprefs his opinion on the quettion, ‘ who 
were the aggreffors?’ Mr. E. holds that, which is adopted by mot 
men of difintereited and calm judgment, namely, that the french 
were not the aggrefiors. Without paying any attention to the flat- 
tering encomiums, which numerous individuals of the national con- 
vention, during the years 1792 and part-of 1793, paffed on the eng- 
hfh nation, and which might fairly be confidered as indicating the 
favourable difpoftion of their own; the french muft have been ab- 
folute unqualified ideots, to have provoked the commencement of 
hoftilities, and to have urged the alliance of England with that for- 
midable confederacy, which already threatened them almof with 
annihilation. A defire on theig part, to have exafperated againi 
themfelves fuch a power as England, would have been madnels, 
after the publication of the emperor Leopold’s Circular of Padaa, 
inviting all the european princes to co-operate in the deftruction of 
their infant liberty; and after the knowledge which they pofiefled 
of the motives that influenced the concert of princes, by that mof 
iniquitous and deteftable treaty figned at Pilnitz between the em- 
peror and the king of Pruffia; according to which, Fiance, like 
another Poland, was to have been partitioned, as the fpoils of 
conqueft, among thefe princely plunderers. However falutary. 0 
the conftitution of England a little phlebotomy might have been, 
France had certainly, at that time, no plethoric fymptoms fo alarming, 
as to require any furgical affiftance, in addition to that which was 
preparing for them with fuch ardour and alacrity by the confede- 
rates. 

Mr. E.’s pamphlet opens with fome obfervations on the very ¢% 
traordinary and unnatural change, which has lately taken place, m@ 


the feelings and chargéter of englithmen ; once, proverbially wae 
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fu! and jealous of their government, thev are now as fupine and in- 
ye meafures of adminiftration, and to public events in 
eeneral, of whatever magnitude and importance, as if they felt 
themfelves bereft of every thing which is dear and valuable, and 
had quietly yielded to defpair. Even the communication of his 
maiefty to both houfes of parliament, ftating the abrapt conclufion 
of the late negotiation with France, appears to have been received 
with the ucmo:t indifference and unconcern. ‘This change in the 
national chara¢ter is not attributable, entirely, either to the increafe 
of luxury, or to the increafing influence of the crown; or can it 
be accounted for by the phenomenon of the french revolution alone: 
« this,’ fays Mr. E., ¢ is true in part: the french revolution is the 
aufe, but not the only caufe; it would probably have fubfided 
quickly, and with confequences extremely different, but for the 
contemporary phenomenon of the power and charaéter of the britifh 
minifer.’ Mr. E. next fketches the inconfiftencies of Mr. Pitt's 
conduct, and flightly traces the obliquity of his political career ; 
contrafts his exertions in favour of parliamentary reformation at the 
clofe of the american war, with his oppofition to fuch exertions, and 
perfecution of them now, and follows him, ‘ till alarmed at the con- 
tagion of liberty from France, he determined to cut off all com- 
munication between the two nations, and to keep them  feparated, 
at the chance, or rather the certainty, from his own creation, of a gé- 
netal war in l'urope.” The pretence tor fuch violent meafures—and 
where there is a difpofition to violence, pretences are always at 
hand—was the ill-direéted zeal of various focieties, formed for the 

purpofe of obtaining a parliamentary reform in this cadntry, who 
had fent to the french government gratulations on the deitruction 

f their monarchy; but Mr. Pitt more particularly took advantage 

of the meafures adopted by the fociety, denominating themfelves, 

the ‘ friends of the people.’ ‘This curious circumftance fhall be res 

lated in Mr. E.’s own words. 

p. 13. * A few gentlemen, not above fifty in number, and coz- 
iting principally of perfons of rank, talents, and chara¢ter, formed 
themfelves into a fociety, under’ the name of the friends of the 
people. They had obferved with concern, as they profeffed in the 
publif _» motives of their affociation, the grofsly unequal reprefen- 
tation of the people ia the houfe of commons ; its effects upon the 
meafures of goverument; but, above all, its apparent tendency to 
lower the dignity of parliament, and to deprive it of the opinion 
of the people. ‘Their avowed objeét was, therefore, to bring the 
very cau‘e, which Mr. Pitt had fo recently taken the lead in, fairly 
and refpecifully before the houfe of commons; in hopes, as they 
declare i, to tranquilive the agitated part of the public, to reftdre 
aitection and r.fpce& for the legiflature, fo neceflary to fecure fub- 
Miflion to ir: authority ; and, by concentrating the views of all re- 


- 


different to tl 


former to the prefervation of our invaluable conftitution, to prevent 
that fermentation of political opinion, which the french revolution 
bad undoubtedly viven rite to, from taking a republican direction 


Rae bored serge ‘ 
fa Great Britain. ‘Thefe were not only the profeiied objeéts of this 
e20Ciation, but the truth and good faith of them received afterwards 
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the famétion of judicial authority, when their proceedings were 
brought forward by government in the courfe of the ftate trials, 

* Neverthelefs, on the ve y day that Mr. Grey, at the defire of 
this fmall fociety, gave notice of his intended motion in the houfe of 
commons, there was an inftantaneous movement amongtft minifters, 
as if a great national confpiracy had been difcovered. No a& of 
covernment appeared to have besa in agitation before that period, 
although the correfpondencies before alluded to had, for months, 
been public and notorious, and there was fcarcely ai information, 
even fora libel, upon the file of the court of king’s bench. Never- 
ihelefs, a council was almoft immediately held, and his majetty was 
advifed to iffue his royal proclamation of the 21ft of may, 1792, to 
roufe the vigilance and attentton of the magiftrates throughout the 
Lingdom, to the vigorous difcharge of ‘their duties. 

« If this had been the only objeét of the proclamation, and if it 
had Leen tollowed up by no other proceedings than the fuppreffion 
of libels, and a coercive refpect for the authorities of parliament, 
it would have been happv for England; unfortunately it fecmed to 
have other objects, which, if as a fubjeé&t of the country | have no 
right to condemn, I may at leait, with the freedom of hiftory, be 
now allowed to lament. 

‘ The proclamation had unqueftionably for its objeét to {pread 
the alarm againft french principles; and, to do it effectually, all 
principles were confidered as french by his majefty’s minifters which 
queftioned the infallibility of their own government, or which 
looked towards the leaft change in the reprefentation of the people 
in parliament. 

‘ If it had iffued, however, under the authority of the britih 
miniltry only, it probably could not have produced its important 
and unfortunate effects. But the minifter, before he advifed the 
meafure, had taken care to fecure the difunion of the whig party, 
which had hitherto firmly and uniformly oppofed both the principles 
and practice of his adminiftration. To this body I gloried to be- 
long, as I fill do to cling even to the weather-beaten pieces of the 
wreck which remains of it. Neither am I afhamed of the appella- 
tion of party, when the phrafe is properly underftood ; for without 
parties, cemented by the union of found principles, evil men and 
evil principles cannot be fuceefsfully refitted. I flatter mytelf that 

the people of England will not haftily believe, that I have ever been 
actuated in my public condué by iatereft or ambition. 

‘ The whig party, as it has been called, was infignificant indeed 
from its numbers, and weak from the formidable influence of the 
crown in the hands of its adveriaries ; but formidable, neverthelefs, 
from illuflrious rank, great property, and fplendid talents: ft 
more from an opinion of public integrity, which formed a ftrong 
hold upon the minds of the country. | leok back with the mott 
hearttelt and cispiriting forrow to the divifion of this little phalanx, 
whofe uini0h Gpon the principles which firft bound them together 
might, in {pite of differences of Opinion in_ matters concerning 
which good men may fairly differ, have preferved the peace of the 
world, re-animated the forms of our own conftitution, and avert 
calamities, the end of which I tremble to think ef. Reflecting, 

; howere!, 
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awever, as | do, upon the frailties of human nature, adverting to 
the deceptions which may be pra@tifed upon it, and ‘ hich men, by 
infenfible degrees, uncot fcioufly practife upon themfelves; compel- 
ted by candour to keep in view the unexampled crifis of the french 
revolution, the herrors which disfigured it, the alarms infeparable 
fom it, but, above all, the dexterous artifices which it furnifhed to 
inflame and to miflead ; 1 with to draw a veil over the flages which 
divided fatefmen and friends, at the very moment of all others when 
they ought to have drawn clofer together, and when their union 
might have preferred their country. I fhall, therefore, content my- 
felf with obferving, that before the king’s proclamation was iflued, 
the fupport of the duke of Portland had not only probably been 
fecured to it, but the affent of fome of the molt diftinguifhed per- 
fons in the oppofition had been well underftood to the whole of that 
fyftem of meafures which ended in the war with France. 

'« The proclamation, thus fupported, was planted as the only 
genuine banner of loyalty throvghout the kingdom; voluntary 
hodies, to ftrengthen the executive power by maintaining profecu- 
tions, were ¢very where inftituted. Society was rent afunder, and 


‘the harmony and freedom of englifh manners were, for a feafon, 


totally deftroyed. 

‘It was at this period that the feeds of war were fown, which 
ever fince we have been unfortunately reaping. Nothing is more 
diftant from my temper, or my purpofe, than to faften the charge 
either of corruption or folly upon all who were feized with this 
alarm, or who eveh contributed to its propagation. Many worthy 
and intelligent perfons, fuperior to common weaknefles, and aloof 
from all meanne{fs, were undoubtedly hurried away by its influence. 
lt is far more pleafant to me to hope, that many of thofe who were 
active in {preading the delufion were themfelves deluded, than to 
cater imputation upon thoufands who may be wifer and better than 
myfelf. ‘Ihe public, in a cooler hour, will be prepared to make the 
proper diftin¢tions, and to feparate the innocent from the guilty. 
but the effects were not the lefs mifchievous, whatever might have 
been the motives; and the delufion, however it may be yet difguifed 
by the caufes which produced it, will appear in the future hiftory af 
England as a blot in the annals of an enlightened age and of a freé¢ 
country, 

“The fpirit which became prevalent about this time, which bore 
cown every thing before it, and prepared the nation for war, was an 
abfolute horror of every thing connected with France, and even for 
liberty itfelf, becaufe France avowed to be contending for it. It 
confounded the cafual intemperance of an enlarged and warm zeal 
for the freedom and heppinefs of mankind with @ tendency to 
taiverfal anarchy, and to a refiftance of all governments: it 
confidered an irritable fenfe of the evils attending the chriftian 
fuperftitions, and a complacency under their rapid declenfior, as a 
decided apoltacy from the church, and as the fure teft of irreligion, 
and even of atheifm itfelf. It fet down as a declared enemy to mo- 
ro dpe a by — and poized, reas peer ie 
aD hie (Of a popular conftitution, every man who did no 
PMs Cap when Combined defpctifm was trampling upon the efta- 
Z2 blifhments, 
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blififments, and cafting lots for the territories of free men, or whe 
dared to exult and triumph when a murderous manifefto was thruf 
down the throats of the tvrants who uttered it, and when a great 

eople, determined to be free, fucceeded in repelling the lawleds in. 
vaders of their country.’ 

Mr. E., in order to give weight to the opinion, that the roya! 
proclamation, befides it’s oftenfible purpofe of infpiring the magi- 
itrates with vigilance, had for 1t’s object, to circulate the alarm of 
french principles, and prepare us for the future war; next procecds 
to fhow, that ai the ume this proclamation was iffued, may 21,1792, 
not a man had been convitted (indeed, not a man has vet been con- 
victed) of any treafon againft the ftate ; no confpiracy been deteded 
{or has any confpiracy been yet deteéted) * though the laws have 
been new cal and manufactured to reach cafes which the venerable 
inflitetions of our forefathers did not touch.’ He then adverts to 
the prelent fituation of Ireland, and confiders the zeal and fpirit, 
recently aifplayed by that people, as unequivocally demonftrating, 
that a defire to reform the abufes of a government, is by no means 
connected with diloyalty to it’s eftablifhment; and thus he con- 
founds a calumny on the friends of frecdom, which of late has been 
very induftrioufly circulated forthe purpofe of reprefenting them as 
objects of fufpicion and difgutt. 

After digreffing on the trench fyftem of fraternization, and the 
memorable decree of the 19th of november; after remarking that 
the fyftem which thus fhook our inirepidity—cxifted enly upon 
paper, and in the inflammatory {peeches of individual enthufalts, 
until Europe confederated, and began the actual! fraternization ol 
the monarchical part of France ;, after reprobating, in language 6! 
abhorrence, the favage and mercilefs expedition to Quiberon; an¢ 
ftating the excefles which diftinguifhed the revolution {oon after the 
royal proclamation, as afliiing to mature the plans of the engi 
government; Mr. FE. enters, at confiderable length, into the nature 
of the correfpondence between lord Grenville and moniieur Chauve- 
lin. Several extratts fuccced, intermixed with obfervations, all tenc- 
ing to fhow how conciliatory was the difpofition of France, how 
haughty and repulfive the difpofition of England ; but as the public 
has long fince been in poffeflion of this correfpondence, we forbear 
to enlarge on it here. We cannot, however, avoid noticing tu 
ftraits into which minifters were driven, before they could fuccece 
an plunging us into a war, and their ingenuity in changing the fub- 
ject of holtilities, and fubflituting fome new one, for every cauk 
which monfieur Chauvelin removed, In referring to the correipon 
dence, the charges againft France, were her meditated attack upon 
Holland; her opening the navigation of the Scheld: ; her savahen 
and pofiefion of the Netherlands ; and her formidable decree of 
fraternization on the 19th-of november. All thefe fubjetts of com 
plaint were explained, with at leaft tolerable fatisfaction, by monhe’ 
Chauvelin ; and after this explanation, minifters being unable to urgé 
them as juttiscation of holtilities, direSted that pentieman to 9% 
the kingdom, not, fays Mr. E., becaufe of thefe enamerated agg 
fons, or of any other, but becaufe France was a republic ; becuse 
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monarchy had been deftroyed in the deftruction of her kings * on 
that account folely,’ he continues * monfieur Chauvelin was directed, 
on the 24th of january, 1793, to quit this kingdom ; the king having 
declared by the fecretary of ftate, “* that after fuch an event, 


- 


bis majefy ¢ uld no lene ‘mont BD: prdtence here.” And the 
communication of thet order to the parliament on the 28th of 
anuary fellowing, expreisly Rated hic difmiffion to be “* on ac- 
count of the late alroc ous ace perpetrates at Paris.’ Before Mr. Chau- 


velin had vet quitted the kingdom, Mr. Fox moved, in the houfe of 
commons, an addrefs to his majefty, praying that he would appoint 
a minifter to be fent to Paris, to treat with the perfons exercifing 
provifiona!ly the fun@tions of government in France. This motion, 
coming from fuch a quarter, was of tourfe rejected ; the following 
ir, F.’s forcible and fagacious obfervations on the impolicy of 
this reyeCtion. 

P. 4 —‘ It is impoffible not to paufe here, for a moment, to 
contemplate the probable confequences, if we had attended to the 
counfels of this exalted and difinterefted ftatefman at that critical 
2nd momentous period. 

‘ The regular governments of Europe,’ as if they were one 
power, furrounded Great Britain with unbroken force and refources ; 
a confeleracy which would have becn infinitely more awful and, 
commanding, if the principles of its union had only been common 
fecurity. Had Great’Britain, the firft amongft the nations, and en- 


joving herfelf a free’ conftitution, accepted the offer of being the 


arbitreis of the repofe of Europe, with what a commanding voice 
might flie have fpoken to France whilft her fa€tions were tearing one 
another to pieces, and her government could fcarcely fupport itfelf 
curmg peace { 
‘ If, inftead of inciting and encouraging the princes of Europe 
to invade France, for the purpofe of diffolving her eftablifhment, 
we had become her fecurity againft their invafions, whilft her revo- 
lution fhould be confined to her own limits and fubje&s, it is not 
pofible to believe upon any reafoning from human life or experience, 
that Lurope could have now been in its prefent condition. But if, 
infead of this paffve and merely preventive influence, Great Britain, 
in the true fpirit and in the full ripenefs of civil wifdom, had felt a 
Jult and generous compafiion for the fufferings of the french people ; 
iH, seeing them thirfting for liberty, bat ignorant of the thoufand 
ificulties which attend its eftablifhment, fhe had taken a friendly, 
yeta commanding part; if, not contenting herfelf with a cold ac- 
knowledgment of the king of the french, by the infidious forms of 
r- embafly, the had become the faithfal, but at the fame time the cau- 
apa of the firft revolution ; if fhe had put the rein upon 
MMi or its interference, inftead of countenancing the 
hae oi a. powers againft it, the unhappy Louis might now 
Mais af ogaing, according to his oath, over a free people; the 
si oF A, ucceeding revolutions might have been averted, and 
dite kat “ al jealoufy, the fcourge of both nations for fo many 
conititution ¢ It, without affecting the happy balances of our mixed, 
n, have been gradually and happily extinguifhed, 
Z 3 r * The 
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« The powers that then exifted in France, however infincere, or 
however unfettled in their authority, having proffered the continy- 
ance of peace, and having afked our mediation with the emperor, 
upon the renunciation of conqueft and aggrandizement, and upon 
the difavowal of interference with the governments of other coun- 
tries, we fhould have taken them at their words. The pofible in- 
fincerity of the offer, or the weaknefs of perhaps an expiring faétion 
to give it efficacy, would have only added to the predominancy of 
Great Britain. The magnanimous and beneficent condué of a 
powerful nation poffeffing a free government, admitting the right 
of another nation to be free, offering its countenance to rational 
freedom, lamenting the departure from its true principles, and de 
manding only fecurity againft its influence to difturb herfelf, would 
have been irrefiftible in its efeéis. Amidfl the tyrannies of quick 
fucceeding factions, the united force of this country and her allies 
exerted upon fuch a found principle, and thrown into the fecale of 
any party in France that might have been willing to preferve the 
peace, would have given to that party an overruling afcendancy. 

‘ This is fo true, that we know the fhare which even Briffot had 
in the commencement of hoftilities, amidf all the provocations tg 
them, was the principal caufe of his deftruétion, and the root,of 
Robefpierre’s popularity, which enabled him to become the tyrant 
of France. Nothing, indeed, could have withftood, in the fenti- 
ments of that nation, the ftriking and falutary contraft between 
being left to the confolidation of her own conftitution, without any 
obitacle but the vices and pailions of her own fubje€s, and the wilfal 
provocation of the whole civilized world encompafling her tern- 
tories with a force apparently fufficient to crufh to pieces her effa- 
blifhment, even if it had not been tottering upon its own bafis from 
internal caufes. 
ar. But fuppofing the pra@ticahility, or the effedts of fucha fyftem 
in Great Britain to be altogether faife and vifionary ; admittung, 
for the fake of argument, that the agitation of the french revolution 
was too violent, and its principles, from the very beginning, t00 
diforganifing and mifchievous for regular governments, under any 
reftraints, to have intermeddled with or even acknowledged, no- 
thing would follow from the admiffion in favour of the war; be- 
caule a fincere yet armed neutrality on the part of Europe would 
have been the fureft and the moft obvious courfe for diffolving the 
new repubiic, or, at all events, of recalling it the fooneft to ome 
focial order of things. ; 

‘ France was at that time (according to the authars of the war) 
torn to pieces by the moft furious and nearly balanced factions, 
which made hes government a mere phantom, competent only {0 
evil, and “incapable of good. Be it fo.—For that very reaion We 
fhould have obferved the moft perfe@, and even the moft foothing 
neutrality. Heterogencous bodies, having no principle of union 
capable of conftituting a fubftance, and which, if left to tlemfelvess 
would feparate and difperfe, may be bound together by external 
force, and paffed through the furnace till they unite and incor- 
en This was precifely the cafe with’ France. She was reat 
alunder by the internal divifions of her own people, but cemented 
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again by the conipiracy of kings. Her great leaders were banded 
againtt each other, not only from the moft deadly hatred and the 
1yt of dominion, but feparated by the moft extravagant zeal for 
contradictory theories of government, whilft the people were tofled 
to and fro, the alternate vittims of repugnant and defolating 
changes. In this unexampled crifis, perfons, capable upon other 
occafions of judging with accuracy and acutenefs, were looking by 
every mail for the utter deftruction of the french government ; but 
they had loft the clue to the myftery, or rather to the plain prin- 
ciple which preferved it: the british minifter was the guardian angel 
that hovered over France, and the fole creator of her ominous and 
portentous firength. The neceflity of refifting by combination the 
external war with which he furrounded her, counteraéted the fepa- 
ration arifing from her internal commotions. It raifed up a proud, 
warlike, and fuperior fpirit, at the call of national independence, 
too ftrong for the inferior fpirits, whofe enchantments.were dif- 
folving her as a nation; and by the operation of the fimpleft prin- 
ciples of unalterable and univerfal nature, rather than from any 
thing peculiar in the charatteriflic of frenchmen, confolidated her 
mighty republic, and exhibited a career of conqueft and glory un- 
equalled in the annals of mankind.’ 

Mr. E. having dwelt on the origin of the war, and the previous 
preparations which were made to render it palatable to the people, 
by giving it the mafk of neceffity, and by inflaming the public mind 
with the molt acrimonious and infulting philippics againft the whole 
people of France, proceeds to expofe, from a view of the parlia- 
mentary proceedings, the imbecillity and obftinacy with which it 
has been purfued ; he recapitulates fome of the moft vigorous exer- 
tions on the part of the minority, to ftop the farther effufion of 
human blood by overtures of pacification, and expofes with perfpi- 
cuity the contemptible and unfeeling evafions with which ad minittra- 
ton debafed itfelf, for the purpofe of profecuting this moft fanguinary 
warfare. Mr. E. dwells on the degradation of the diplomatic ¢ha- 
ratter, by the fcanty puerile powers with which Mr. Wickham was 
invefted, and vindicates, in contempt of the royal declaration 
(which, however, can only be confidered as the declaration of his 
majefty’s minifters), the fufpicions of France refpeéting the fincerity 
of our overtures, by contending it was an abfolute impoffibility, 
from her knowledge of our activity in invigorating the allies by 
loans and fubfidics, that fhe fhould not fufpeét our propofitions for 
Peace to be infidious and infulting. 

The latter part of this pamphlet is employed in the confideration 
of lord Malmefbury’s late embafly. Mr. E. contends, that this 
embafly Was fent over to Paris, by his majeity’s minifters, for the 
fole purpofe ef amufing the people with fallacious hopes of peace, 
fat they might more eafily obtain money for the profecution of the 
War. The french dire¢tory had publicly declared their determina- 
“on in the preceding month of March, xo to difannex Belgium 
from the republic; the refervation of Belgium was publicly made a 
fne 944 non Of pacification. England, however, knowing this deter- 
mination, and in contempt of it, infifted on the ceffion of Beigium, 
as the fine qua non of pacification on their part. ‘Lhe negotiation, 

_ 4 then, 
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« The powers that then exifted in France, however infincere, or 
however unfettled in their authority, having proffered the continu- 
ance of peace, and having afked our mediation with the emperor, 
upon the renunciation of conqueft and aggrandizement, and upon 
the difavowal of interference with the governments of other coun- 
tries, we fhould have taken them at their words. The poffible in. 
fincerity of the offer, or the weaknefs of perhaps an expiring faétion 
to give it efficacy, would have only added to the predominancy of 
Great Britain. The magnanimous and beneficent condu& of a 
powerful nation poffefing a free government, admitting the right 
of another nation to be free, offering its countenance to rational 
freedom, lamenting the departure from its truc principles, and de- 
manding only fecurity againft its influence to difturb herfelf, would 
have been irrefiftible in its effeéis. Amidfl the tyrannies of quick 
fucceeding factions, the united force of this country and her allies 
exerted upon fuch a found principle, and thrown into the {fcale of 
any party in France that might have been willing to preferve the 
peace, would have given to that party an overruling afcendancy. 

‘ This is fo true, that we know the fhare which even Briffot had 

in the commencement of hoftilities, amidft all the provdcations tg 
them, was the principal caufe of his deftruétion, and the root of 
Robefpierre’s popularity, which enabled him to become the tyrant 
of France. Nothing, indeed, could have withftood, in the fenti- 
ments of that nation, the ftriking and falutary contraft between 
being left to the confolidation of her own conftitution, without any 
obitacle but the vices and pailions of her own fubjeés, and the wilful 
provocation of the whole civilized world encompafiing her terri- 
tories with a force apparently fufficient to crufh to pieces her efta- 
blifhment, even if it had not been tottering «upon its own bafis from 
internal caufes. 
_ © But {uppofing the pradticability, or the effects of fuch a fyftem 
in Great Britain to be altogether faife and vifionary ; admitting, 
for the fake of argument, that the agitation of the french revolution 
was too violent, and its principles, from the very beginning, t00 
diforganifing and mifchievous for regular governments, under any 
reftraints, to have intermeddled with or even acknowledged, n0- 
thing would follow from the admiffion in favour of the war; be- 
caufe a fincere yet armed neutrality on the part of Europe would 
have been the fureit and the moft obvious courfe for diffolving the 
new repubiic, or, at all events, of recalling it the fooneft to ome 
focial order of things. : 

‘ France was at that time (according to the authars of the war) 
torn to pieces by the moft furious and nearly balanced factions, 
which made hes government a mere phantom, competent only 1 
evil, and ‘incapable of good. Be it fo.—For that very reaion we 
fhould have obferved the moft perfe@t, and even the moft foothing 
neutrality. Heterogencous bodies, having no principle of union 
capable of conftituting a fubftance, and which, if left co tlremfelvess 
would feparate and difperfe, may be bound together by external 
force, and paffled through the furnace till they unite and incor 
porate. ‘This was precifely the cafe with France. She was rent 
afunder by the internal divifions of her own people, but cemented 
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again by the confpiracy of kings. Her great leaders were banded 
aeaintt each other, not only from the moft deadly hatred and the 
iyt of dominion, but feparated by the moft extravagant zeal for 
contradictory theories of government, whilft the people were toffed 
to and fro, the alternate viétims of repugnant and defolating 
changes. In this unexampled crifis, perfons, capable upon other 
occafions of judging with accuracy and acutenefs, were looking by 
every mail for the utter deitruction of the french government ; but 
they had loft the clue to the myftery, or rather to the plain prin- 
ciple which preferved it: the britith minifter was the guardian angel 
that hovered over France, and the fole creator of her ominous and 
portentous ftrength. The neceffity of refifting by combination the 
external war with which he furrounded her, counteraéted the fepa- 
ration arifing from her internal commotions. It raifed up a proud, 
warlike, and fuperior fpirit, at the call of national independence, 
too ftrong for the inferior fpirits, whofe enchantments.were dif- 
folving her as a nation; and by the operation of the fimpleft prin- 
ciples of unalterable and univerfal nature, rather than from any 
thing peculiar in the charaéteriflic of frenchmen, confolidated her 
mighty republic, and exhibited a career of conqueft and glory un- 
equalled in the annals of mankind.’ 

Mr. E. having dwelt on the origin of the war, and the previous 
preparations which were made to render it palatable to the people, 
by giving it the matk of neceffity, and by inflaming the public mind 
with the molt acrimonious and infulting philippics againft the whole 
people of France, proceeds to expofe, from a view of the parlia- 
mentary proceedings, the imbecillity and obfinacy with which it 
has been purfued ; he recapitulates fome of the moft vigorous exer- 
tions on the part of the minority, to ftop the farther effufion of 
human blood by overtures of pacification, and expofes with perfpi- 
cuity the contemptible and unfeeling evafions with which adminitftra- 
tion debated itfelf, for the purpofe of profecuting this moft fanguinary 
warfare. Mr. E. dwells on the degradation of the diplomatic ¢ha- 
ratter, by the fcanty puerile powers with which Mr. Wickham was 
invefted, and vindicates, in contempt of the royal declaration 
(which, however, can only be confidered as the declaration of his 
majefty’s minifters), the fufpicions of France refpeing the fincerity 
of our overtures, by contending it was an abfolute impofibility, 
from her knowledge of our aétivity in invigorating the allies by 
loans and fubfidics, that fhe fhould not fufpeét our propofitions for 
Peace to be infidious and infulting. 

The latter part of this pamphlet is employed in the confideration 
of lord Malmefbury’s late embafly. Mr. E. contends, that this 
embafiy was -fent over to Paris, by his majefty’s minifters, for the 
fole Purpofe ef amufing the people with fallacious hopes of peace, 
tat they might more eafly obtain money for the profecution of the 
War, The Pench dire¢tory had publicly declared their determina- 
non in the preceding month of March, xor to difannex Belgium 
from the republic; the refervation of Belgium was piblicly made a 
™f 944 ncn Of pacification. England, however, knowing this deter- 
mination, and in contempt of it, infifted on the cefion of Beigium, 
as the fine qua non of pacification on their part. ihe negotiation, 
y 3 4 then, 
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then, might have been brought to a conclufion in the conference of 
a fingle hour; but minifters wanted to procraftinate the fufpence in 
which this nation was kept; the loan was on the carpet; they pro- 
dently, therefore, inffrued their ambaflador to-concea! the ulti- 
matum, the difclofure of which would inftantly have fettled the 
bufinels, and_ reftrifted his powers in order to procure the delay 
which a neceflity of fending over to his own court for frefh inftrac- 
tions on every freth occafion would neceflarily create. ; 

Mr. E. proceeds to expofe the dexterity and the deep finefie 
which Mr. Pitt difplayed, when the details of this negotiation were 
brought before the houfe of commons on the 30th of december lak: 
he deteéts the manauvre by which he kept in the back ground 
the thing refufed, and only brought forward the reafons for the 
yefufal. 

p. 104.—* The danger of fuffering Belgium to remain with 
Fiancewas much funk in his argument, and the evil mainly iniifted 
upon was her wfounded recon for refifling the ceflion. He not only 
enlarged upon the injuftice of a nation finally annexing a territory 
a¢quired during war; but appealing to the french conftitution, he 
denied that it efiablithed its annexaticn. ‘I’his part of the minilier’s 
fpeech was by far the moft laboured, argumentative, and ingenious; 
infomuch, that | could not help being ftruck, in the moment, with 
the force of that charaéteriftic infirmity, which feems to impel him 
as it were, by a law of his nature, always to a& upon one principle 
under the pretext of another. 

‘« If the pofeffion of Belgium by France, from its extent of coat 
and other local circumftances, be really fo dangerous to England in 
her infular character, or as conneéted in intereft with the political 
balances of the continent, that it is found policy to continue the 
war at all events, inshe hones of compelling its reftitution, then the 
defi nce of the minifter for his prefent condu& ‘vould be fubftantial ; 
bat it is plain that his. defence in that cafe would be founded upon 
the refufal of France to give up Belgium, and not upon the reatons 
for which fhe refufed it. 

‘ Yo uy the force of this reafoning, let me fuppofe fhe had been 
willing to cede Belgium, and every territory of any confequence 
demanded of her, with the exception of fome infignificant fort or 
ea nh, which th C had refufed upon the footing of annexation during 
the war, under her conftitution. Let me further fuppofe (which is 
neceflary for bringing the touchitone to the argument), that it was 
acmitted the thing refufed was of no confequence® or value to Great 
Britain. In fuch a cafe, is any man prepared to contend, that we 
Ought to continue the war, xo: for the ceffion of additional territory, 
but to beat the french out of an unfounded reaion for refufing what 
we did not want. Having been at war fo long to deftroy her 
Whole conftitution, and having at laft abandoned its deftruction, 
were we now to continue it only to baiter this chip from of a 
corner of it? Or, admitting the conftitution of France to be a mle 
for France, were we to fpend a hundred millions more to prove that 
fhe did not underftand her own conftitution, and that Mr. Pitt was 
the only able commentator epee the text of it. To do Mr. Pitt 


jufice, notwithflanding his public pretences, he does not ferioully 
enter- 
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egtertain fach an abfurdity. The putting forward the reafon of re- 
fyfal which is unfounded and fallacious, and keeping back the view 
of the real queftion, the value of the thing refuied, and the chance 
of retrieving it by continuing the war, was only the parade and 
“vecle of the day. It was to hide from the houfe and the country, 
that we were aétually to be at war for Belgium. 

« To put this plain truth beyond the reach of controverfy, let me 
fuppofe (to expofe our ftate quackery) that France were to abandon 
the ground of political annexation altogether, and to affert, as the 
has to her own people, her poffeffion of the Netherlands upon the 
principle of fafety againit future agereflion from the northern powers 
of Europe—thould we, in that event, be nearer toa peace? The 
heft anfwer to this queftion is an appeal to the king’s firft note deli- 
vered by lord Malmefbury, wherein originated the bafis of negotia- 
tion. ‘The ceflion of Belgium to the emperor is there propofed by 
the king upon the footing, that the facred obligation of his crown, 
and the force of treaties, rendered it binding upon his majefty to 


| 
aot 


and (Cl 
demand it. 

‘Upon this bafis of negotiation it is plain, that the refufal of 
cefian, whatever might have been the reafon for it, ora refufal 
cvithout a reafon, muft equally have terminated the negotiation; be- 
caufe the facred obligations of his majelty’s crown, and the binding 
force of treaties, have no relation whatever to the refiftance of ar- 
rogant pretenfions of France againft the law,of nations, but apply 
wholly to the duty impofed upon his majefty to obtain for the ein- 
peror the pofleffion of the Netherlands. 

‘ The war is therefore continued at this moment in confequence 
of the fine gua non of Great Britain, which is Belgium, and hot at 
all upon the reafon given why that /ime gud non is refifted ; fince it is 
plain, that if the ceflion of Belgium to the emperor be our a//imatum, 
the refufal of yielding to that ultimatum muft have been an abfolute 
bar to peace, whatever might have been the reafon of refufing ta 
accede to it, or though no reafon had been given by the party 
refufing. 

© The british nation is therefore at this moment at war for Bel- 
gum: fince, fuppofing all other obfacles could be removed, this, 
territory, upon the footing of the late negotiation, remains an ine 
luperable bar to peace; England infifting to demand, and France 
to refufe it.’ 

_ We thall add to this the following fhort extra, becaufe it places 

in a very ftriking point of view the importance which France an- 

nexes to the refervation of Belgium, as a bulwark of defence againft 

any future affaults from the anger or refentment of confederated 
urope, 

P.111.—* Let us affimilate a conteft with a nation compofed of 
men to a quarrel with an individual man in fo rude a ilate of focicty 
as that there fhould be no certain law to give a rule for both. The 
analogy is a clofe one, becaufe nations have no common fuperior. 
If inkead of differing with a man upon fome intelligible point of 
Controverfy, fome diftin&t claim of pofleffion violated, or fome per- 
fonal infuit unredrefled, and for which I demanded fatisfa¢tion, I 
hould proclaim him as a wretch unfit for the exercife of focial life, 
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combine all his neighbours to deftroy his dwelling, and invite his 
children and fervants to rob and murder him, until infulted nature, 
fummoning up more than ordinary ftrength, might enable him to 
refilt the conipiracy, to enlarge his boundaries on the fide from 
whence the attacks had been made, and to fet his houfe in order fo; 
the return of domettic life ;—fuppofe I fhould then fud@enly affeg 
to fee a great change in him, and were t@ declare that | now found 
him to be a man capable of neighbourhood, and that if he would 
reftore to his neighbours what he had taken from them I would be 
at peace with him; whilit human nature is human naturc, what an- 
fwer might | expe? He would fay undoubtedly—-If I believed you 
to be fincere, and that you and my neighbours, againft whom | 
have been compelled to take fecurity, were in earneft to keep the 
peace with me, I might be difpofed to liften to your propofition. | 
told you originally that I had no with to enlarge my boundarie;, 
and that I only defired to be at peace: but now, if I remove it, 
what fecurity have I, that, when your bruifes are healed, brought 
on by your own violence, I may not be the victim of a freth con- 
{piracy when 1 may be lefs able to refift it? I muft therefore keen 
what you compelled me for my own fecurity to occupy. I have, 
befides, borrowed money upon the property I was thus entitled to 
take; the occupants have laid out money on it; they affifled me 
in my diftrefs; they prevented my utter ruin by your confpiracy ; 
and I have {worn not %o defert them. This would be the anfwer of 
every man, and of every nation under heaven, when the proud pro- 
vokers of ftrife are the bafled propofers of peace.’ 

Mr. FE. concludes, with ftating it as his honeft and deliberate opi- 
nion, that France would even yet liften to overtures of pacification, 
did they but come from a lefs queftionable and fufpicious , cw’ 
the vulgar and contumelious language with which fhe has been fo 
repeatedly infulted in the fenate of Great Britain, and the duplicity 
which the has fo repeatedly detected in her councils and operations, 
will undoubtedly load every fubfequent negotiation with confiderable 
difficultics; but Mr. E. conceives, that the credentials of fincerity, 
which a change of adminiltration would exhibit, might yet relieve 
this country from the horrours and the infamy which a further prote- 
Cution of the war will inevitably entail. 

On the whole, we confider this pamphlet, taken in the double 
character of a political and hittorical performance, as extremely va- 
liable; the ttyle is fimple, perfpicuous, and elegant; no flowing 
taicinating language to miflead the judgment, no dulinefs or in- 
fipidity to lull the attention: it is written coolly and temperately, 
and we doubtnor bur it’s extenfive circulation will be productive of 
very confiderable etea. 


ART. XX XIII. A AD pe 40 the Moral Fe. lings tf Seormu 1 Thorntons 
Rowlan. Burdon, Hawkins Brewer, Efmatre:, and to every Member of 
ghee A OD ys vho con/vient? ufly fupports the frefent Admini 
ratios. Lea Letter to Wilh aa: Wribe ryorce, E/9. Svo. 51 pages 
Price is. infon. 1 
Berore an appeal to the moral feelings of a poiitical character 


can be efficacious, it is neceflary to eflablitha maxim, which, ifit have 
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heen admitted in theory, is ufually controverted in praétice, namely 
that morals and policy ftand on the fame bafis: the author of the 
prefent pamphlet, therefore, begins by ftating the puny infignificant 
aifehief to fociety, arifing from the individual vices of a drunkard 
or a debauchee, in comparifon with the overwhelming evils which 
fow from political profligacy. He proceeds to ftate the deplorable 
effeéts on the morals of the people, which the prefent war has oc- 
cafioned : and laments the rejetion of every meafure, that has been 
propofed for parliamentary reformation, as one of which objcé 
was to ftem the tide of corruption, and to reftore correétnefs and 
purity to public manners. ‘I'he anarchy, from the dread of which 
our author fuppofes Mr. Wilberforce to have acted with adminiftra- 
tion; and the horrours, which too frequently attend a revolution, 
originate in that moral corruption of the multitude, previoufly and 
gradually acquired from the influence of evil example, which is 
now reforted to as an innocent expedient for the prefervation of 
tranguillity. ‘The author then proceeds to enumerate different in- 
ftances, where the popular manners are corrupted by thofe very men, 
who ought to ftand up as guardians to the morality and virtue of the 
people: the notorious and frequent perjuries, in contempt of every 
religious feeling, which attend eleétions ; and the infult which 1s 
offered to God, in leading a man in a ftate of intoxication, to take 
an awful oath in his holy name, are perhaps the moft prominent. 
The manner in which this war has been conduéted is the next fubje& 
of animadverfion: the ferocity—human nature turns pale at the very 
idea—of attempting to reduce twenty-fix millions of our fellow- 
creatures to fubjection by the lingering horrours of a famine. 

Pp. 32.—* Juft and eternal God!’ exclaims our author, ‘ where is 
the boafted humanity of Englifhmen? Where fleeps the pride, the 
honour of the nation? Where flumbers its juftice? that the inven- 
tor of acrime fo enormous fhould not inftantly receive the reward 
of his guilt. The bloody relentlefs tyrant who facrificed fuch num- 
bers ot his countrymen on the groaning {caftolds of France was an 
angel of mercy compared with that wretch, who conceived the idea 
of configning twenty-fix millions of people to be gradually famifbed 
to death, Could the benevolent advoeate for african emancipation 
lufer the execution of fuch a fcheme to be attempted, without telti- 
fying his marked and public abhorrence !—My pen refufes to reply 
--and every idea I had formed of humanity, piety and truth, are 
obfeured and confounded.’ 

The next inftance of immorality which is enumerated, on the part 
of thofe who would have hanged a poor unproteéted individual, had 
he forged a five pound note for the immediate fupport of a hungry 
and a helplefs family, is the infamous forgery of french aflignats. 
Well does he obferve that the faét would have been flatly denied, as 
a calumny on the nation, had it not been recorded with unequivocal 
tetimony in a court of juftice*. Some other inftances are adduced 

" «For proof of the forgery, fee Cafes at Nifi Prius, by Ifaac 
Efpinaffe, p- 389, Strongitharm verfus Lukyn, where the confider- 
ation of a note was for payment for engraving plates upon which 
algnats were to be forged, &c.’ , 
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of the unprincipled profligacy which pervades the higher circles of 
political fociety; and the contagion is with much fechng anticipated 
to extend through the varicus orders of the people. 

The pamphlet is written ferioufly and difpaffionately ; and the ‘yn. 
guage Gistnigiicist is the Janguige of a gentl 


reiman. Gc. 3: 
Arr. xxxiv. Theughis on the late Negotiation at Paris; the Caufes 
of it’s Fatlure; the Pri mci? "26 on weeice tought to have been condubed 
aia thy Means of it’s Reni we /, Svo. 32 p- Price IS. Debrett. 
797s 

THe general object of this pamphlet is, to recommend unanimity 
at home, and moderation, jutlice, and the enlarged views of a 
humane philofophy in our negotiations with our forcign enemies, 
The author having painted in gloomy but true and app:opriate 
colours the ftate of ovr affairs, both at home and abroad, he aks ¢ if 
the rupture of the negociation was owing,’ as the directory attempt 
to prove,‘ tothe neceffary confequence ofour iniince:ity or arrogance, 
or uasreafonable and unjufi demands? Or may we conclude, wiih the 
miniftcrial adherents, that it is to be attriputed to the fyitematical 
averfion and apprehenfion of peace in the governing party of the 
french republic? Has the oppofition in this country manifefed, 
throughout their public conduct, a fincere and difinteretted defire of 
peace? or may they not rather be accufed of facrificing every patr- 
otic confidcration to the ejection of minifters? Finally, are there no 
means left, by which the negotiation, fo recently and abruptly 
broken off, may be renewed ?’ 

Our author makes a difcrimination between the goverament or 
epulitution of a country which never can be at war with that of any 
other country, and the actual poffeffors of political power or office. 
Who, in the prefent inftance, have made and continued the war? 
certainly not the two nations: the general and anxious wih of both 
for peace is a fa& of the moft extenfive notoriety. We find, m 
fact, from the publithed correfpondence, beiween the negotiating 
parties, that, notwithtanding their profeffions of a with for peace, 
the molt guarded p-ecautions were praGifed by hoth, not to cede or 
yield any portion of territory, upon which peace could be eftablithed 
between the two countries. Is the party ftyling itfelf the eppoftion 
im the two countries entitled to more refpect? Judging by their 
Jaborrs, which feem to indicate more perfonal ambition than a pairi- 
ouc love of peace, he snfuates rather than concludes, that they are 
‘ only negative friends to peace, and very fufpicious patriots.’ 
} et, in the midft of thefe untoward circum#ances and events, our 
author 1s of opinion, that a temperate and cool reconfideration of the 
propohtions tendered by lord Malmefbury, and rejected by De la 
C 1X, would tend to a falutary purpofe; and that it is poflible for 
parhament, without violation or dimination of it’s dignity, to adopt, 
jome refolutions, which, while they ftrengthened the executive go- 
vernment, might be conciliatory in their nature, and paciiic in their 
efic. The leading features of the projeét he holds forth for peace 
are a regard to political fafety, on both fides, and. the fecurity of 
Private property, Since the era of the eftablifiment of the coniti- 
ruaen 
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tution of 1795. and the efficacious meafures adopted by the directory 
for the fupp srefion of annend , and for the protection of perfons and 
property, there cannot reafonably exift any difficulty re lative to the 
form.of government of she: two nations, one and the other of which 
have oy founded their political fafery upon the fame bafis, 
namely, taxes elt: iblifhed through a conititutional reprefentation. 
If thofe w 7 govern the french republic be difpofed toliiten to the 
ropofitions of peace, in the fame {pirit in which they are now made¢, 
the difpu te will from that moment become a generous emulation m 
favour of the rights of humanity: commerce and agrieulture will 
re-eftablith met bonds of reciprocal advantage ; funds will be fee 
ranart for the relief of thofe who have ferved or fuffered during the 
; andaconneétion will be formed between the public creditor, the 
Ieaded proprictor, and the induftrious manufacturer, which will 
compel them to fupport the tranquill ity of their country, both exte- 
riour and internal. 

Thefe are the principles on which this publication, which is faid 
to fpeak the language ‘of a party now forming in parliament, and 
throughout the nation, would refume a negotiation for peace: 
onanimity at home, juftice towards our nei; rhbours, good-will to- 
yards all! men. ‘The author throws away the arms of vengeance 
and terrour, and endeavours to harmonize the difcordant paflions of 
men, by an appeal to the tenderett afiections and noble principles 
: human nature. ‘The defign is great and good, and undoubtediy 

capable oftembellifhment from poetical fancy, as well as of fuppore 

from the foundéit views of philofophy. it was thus that Plato 
called in the aid of mufic and the other arts, for compofing 
and uniting the volatile minds of an ideal, but grecian republic. We 
much fear, that, in the prefent ftate of Great Britain, as well as of 
France, the love of this charmer wiil be loft, although he fings 
f\ veetly as well as wifely: yet, to hold up to the view of the world 
plans fo fair and fo humane, "has a happy tendency to foften the 
afperiti es of faction, as well as of national antipathy, ‘and to prepare 
the minds of men and nations for the voluntary adoption of meatures 
that muit ultimately be obtruded by direful neceffity. though to he 
eltablifhed on grounds, not folid and permanent, but hollow and fal- 
lacious. And, indeed, had fuch views been entertained by oar 
government, before the comme ncement of the war, the generous 
emulation fp oken of by our author mipht actually, perhaps, have 
taken place : for fuch exaé ctly were the principles Geclared by the 
firft movers and rulers of the freich revolution. We cannot bur 

exprefs our entire agreement with our author, that the prefent is 
hot a time for devotion to any party; and farther, that we know not 
any party whofe conduét is ‘not marked by folly, and whofe pa- 
triotifm is not jullly fubjected to fufpicion. But whether there be 
fo much wifdom and virtue in the nation, as to emancipate public 
Mairs fi from the trammels of felf-intereft, private ambition, and fac- 
tious combination, and place them in the beft hands, brought toge- 
ther from al! quarters, and nnited in prudent and patriot tic plans of 
Acminiftration, is a queltion to be determined, not by the prefene 
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Art. xxxv. 4 Letter from the Right Honcurable Rdmund Burke 19 
his Grace the Duke of Portland, on the Condud of the Minority jy 
Parliament : Containing fifty-four Articles of Impeachment againf the 
Rr. Hon. C. J. Fox. From the original Copy ix the Poffeffion of the 
noble Duke. 8v0. G4 p. Price 2s.6d. Owen. 1797. 

Tue fingular manner in which this pamphlet has, like the fnaj! 
from it’s fhell, juft made it’s appearance and then retired, has ex. 
cited uncommon attention. ‘Thofe of our readers, who have not had 
an opportunity of perufing it, will with to b= informed of it’s con- 
tents: but the furreptitious mode of it’s publication, and the legal 
prohibition by which it’s fale has been ftopped, will oblige us to 
confine ourfelves toa brief and general account of a performance, 
which might otherwife demand a more minute examination. 

As a ftring of accufations againft Mr. Fox, the publication, as far 
as refpects the reputation of that illuftrious and meritorious ftatef- 
man, may be pronounced altogether harmlefs. Though the articles 
of impeachment, as they are arrogantly called in the utle page, are 
{fpread out under forty-four heads, they may, in truth, be reduced 
toa very fmall namber; and a very fuperficial review of them would 
be fufficient to prove, that, inftead of juftly laying him open to 
crimination as an enemy to his country, they are either perfeély 
nugatory, are founded on mifreprefentatien, or are, in truth, the 
very circumftances which conilitute his political merit, and entitle 
him to the grateful efleem of his countrymen. 

Among other nugatory charges brought againft Mr. Fox, are his 
corre{ponding with a refpectable gentleman of Norwich, who, with 
a few of his, friends, thought proper to exprefs, by letter, their ap- 
probation of his parliamentary conduét; and his taking the unpre- 
cedented liberty of protracting his fpeech on a faturday night into 
funday morning. Among the mifreprefentations in thefe accu- 
fitions, there has appeared reafon to include the charge of fending 
Mr. Adair to Peteriburgh to fruflrate the neyotiation of the king’s 
minifter; and that of the reception and encouragement of an infi- 
dious and dangerous hand-bill, circulated at Norwich, and faid to 
be intended to play in concert with the above-mentioned addrefs to 
Mr. Fo::, while, in fa&, the gentlemen who figned the addrefs had 
mo concern with the hand-bill. 

The principal heads of impeachment againft Mr. Fox are fuch as 
thefe :—that he countenanced the affociation of the friends of the 
people; that i united himfelf to a fociety, called the friends of the 
liberty of the prefs; that he treated the affociations for profecuting 
libels as a mobbifh tyranny; that, not partaking of the genefa! 
alarm excited in the country, he did not approve of the proclama- 
tion, which prepared the way for rigorous meafures; that he has 
oppofed the war, in it’s rife, and in every ftage of it’s progrefs; that : 
he has inveighed againft the condu& of our allies; that he has ven- 
tured to ftate the hardthips and fufferings of the poor as, in a great 
meafure, the effect of the war; that he advifed the Norwich weavers 
to petition for peace ; that he fupported the petition of the friends ot 
the people; that he has declared himfelf, on all occafions, a friend 
to the meafure of a reform of parliament; and, in fhort, ah 
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feadily and openly adhered to his own political principles, without 
paying deference to the prejudices of a party, oF practifing manage- 
ment to prejerve their credit and influence. On fuch grounds of 
impeachment, we have no doubt, that Mr. f ox would be acquitted, 
with applaufe, by all the honeft and difintereited fupporters of 
britifh Ebony. 

The truth feems to be, that Mr. Fox’s great offence has confifted 
not following the duke of Portland into the cabinet; in concert- 
‘o¢ meafures with lord Lanfdowne, and others not attached to the 
duke; in delivering his fentiments, and giving his vote, without 
confulting his old friends; and m not iubmitting his princip.es and 
meafures to their control. 

- We meet with nothing in this publication which places in a new 
light the political principies of the author, or with much of new 
argument in their {upport. ‘The fame fentiments are expreiied cone 
cerning the war, and the fame arguments urged for it’s continuance, 
sin the Letters on a Regicide Peace. Concerning the adminiltra- 
tion of this country, the principal thing we Jearn is, that it mu 
inevitably be in the hands either of Mr. Pitt, or of Mr. Fox: and 
that, in this alternative, it is the wifdom of the public, of two evils 


in 


- 


to choole the leatt. 

In peruting this publication, we have been exceedingly flruck 
with the mamifelt difference between this Letter and Mr. B.’s former 
wriuings in point of ftvie. His fentiments remain the fame; the 
ftrong and compreheniive powers of his intelieét appear in their 
full vigour; but his rich and exuberant imagination feems laid 
aflleep. No {plendid metaphors, no learned allufions, none of thofe 
brilliant corrufcations of fancy, with which Mr. B. has formerly 
amufed and delighted his readers, are found in this performance. 
What are we to infer from this ?—that the work was not written for 
the public eve ; and that, even with a writer of fuch fuperiour talents 
as Mr. B.. the richer decorations of compofitions are not the fpon- 
taneous efutions of genius, but the elaborate production of ftudy. 


Art. xxxvi.z Plain Thoughts of a plain Man, addreffed to the com- 
mon Senfe of the People of Great Britain: with a few Words, en 
paljant, to the uncommon Senfe of Mr. Erfhine. Svo. 113 pages. 


Price 2s, 6d. Bell. 1797. 


‘War is in itfelf,’ fays our author in his third page, ‘a very 
grievous calamity; but even war, when it poffeffes a remedial 
nature, may be confidered, like many other nconveniencics of lite, 
as a bleffing in difyuife.’ In footh the difguife is moft impene- 
trable ) but what a pity it is, that a bleffing which has cheered fo 
many a fire-fide circle, and diffufled fo many {miles of felicity as 
war, fhonld modettly conceal it’s lovelinefs trom obfervation, and 
affume fo grim-vifaged and ferocious a mafk, to hide the fafcina- 
tion of it’s features ! 

+ The writer of the prefent pamphlet is by no means defticute of 
‘agacity ; he teems to have been well tutored, and to have profited 
by hisintiru@tions. He goes back tothe commencement of hof- 
tlities, talks about the decree of fraternization, the opening of the 
Scheldt, 
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Scheldt, and after having given us much political information o 
equal noveliy, intinates fome fort of acquaintance with Mr, Pi» 
. Pitr, 


by roundly afferting, asif his authofity were that of the minifte; him. 


felf, that no man can deprecate the prefent war more than he doe; 
and that it ‘ has interrupted that flate of public tranquiffir 
which alone could give efficacy to the plans which he had forma 
with fo fonda zeal and fuch commanding fagacity, to eafe th. 
burthens of the people, and advance the profperity of his coun. 
try.’ The author gives us a little fketch of the war, and vie 
happily forgets the ill fuccefs of our arms on the continent, of 
{lightly pafles them over, probably to make room for the various 
victories we have obtained in the Channel, the Mediterranean, the 
Weit Indies, &c. As to the advantages obtained for Europe, by 
the war, our readers will be furprifed perhaps at being told, thit 
‘it has worked a change in the moral as well as political opinions 
of the french nation; that it fhortened the tyranny of Robef- 
pierre and converted his reign of terror into a fyflem of compara- 
tive moderation !” 

Although our author has defcanted at confiderable length on 
this aufpicious converfation of french ferocity into civilization 
which would never have taken place, undoubtedly, but for oi 
kindnefs in making war on them: after enumcrating feveral of 
our fplendid conquefts, he very gravely tells us, that ¢ the merits 
of a war cannot be fairly judged ull it is concluded ;” that tle 
exertions of the enemy have, to be furc, given a fuccefs to the 
operations of their armies, which there is reafon to deplore, but, 
in true minifterial phrafeology, *to enter upon the condué ofit, 
would sow form a premature cifcuffion.’ 

Lord Malmefhury’s late‘eémbaffy to Paris has of late occupied 
fo much public attention, that our author contents himfelf with 
treating it ina very fummary way; fimply obferving, that fince- 
rity never appeared more prominently on the face of any public 
bufinefs, and that the very powers of the britith ambaflador 
confirm the opinion. We make no reply to this obfervatioy, 
fince we all know that the powers of lord Malmfbury were exten 
ive, even to a proverb. 

The following fhort extra@ might eafily have been miftaken for 
a tranfcript from one of the premier’s fpecches :—?. 34- 

‘ As I have already obferved, the fuperinducing motives of pri 
vate ambition aiming at importance, of a dubious intellect refting 
on the opinion of others, the vexations of a defperate fortume, 0 
the factious habits of a republican education, can alone induct 
men to reprefent our country, amidit all its embarraflments, 35 
a declining condition. On the contrary, Great Britain contiecs 
to maintain its place in the fcale of nations: nor do I fear tore 
the truth of this affertion on a fair examination of its actual fae 
and internal condition. ; ; 

‘We are now in the fifth year of the moft extraordinary 2 
alarming war in which this nation was ever engaged: peices} 
le{s, Great Britain never felt, in this period of any former Wah , 
lutle preffure on its trade, fuch abundant revenues, and a _ 
general as Well as active difpofition to fupport the public mea 

{ures 
‘ 
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fures. In what former war were fupplies raifed to fuch an 
amount, with fo much eate, and on terms fo advantageous to the 
country? Have we not icen a loan of cighteen millions 
anxioully contetted by two ditin@ bodies of moneyed men ?— 
while a loan for the fervice of the pretent year, to an equal 
umount, was raifed in the fhort {pace of fifteen hours:—an unpae 
ralleled example of national wealth, and the confidence of a people 
ia thofe who govern them ! 

‘ The taxes which have been imnpofed to pay the intereft of thefe 
fupplies, are fuch as mutt be approved by all who confider their 
ecneral etleét and application. Thofe ob,eéis which conduce the 
jeat to the real comforrs of life, and are more diilin@ly re- 
inoved from the natural wants of man, have been collected with 
curious difcrimination, to increafe the revenues which the exigens 
cies of the times imperioufly demand.’ 

Unluckily, however, before the author had finifhed his pam- 
phiet, the bank of England Ropped payment; he proceeds, there- 
tore, to applaud the wifdom of privy council in the order which 
they iffued ; tells us, that our commerce and refources are flourifhe 
ing and abundant ; and adds, with infinite coolnefs, that it fignifies 
little whether guineas ‘ appear in a metallic form and jingle in a 
purfe, or lie in a pocket book, if they are equally guaranteed by 
government intheir nominal value for current trafhe :’ that is, we 
may {pare a little more {pecies for the emperor, fince of whatever 
importance the plenty of it may be to him, a fcarcity is no incon- 
venience to us, fo long as government can legalife the tender of a 
piece of paper. Could our author inveft us with the power 
which Midas poffefled of yore, we might fubfcribe to the opinion, 
but mutt beg leave to diffent from it for the prefent. He proceeds 
with the molt comfortable information, that ‘ public credit has 
teceived no material fhock, and is ftill the fame ;’ and concludes, 
atter taking infinite pains to perfuade us that he is the laft man 
inthe world to flutter Mr. Pitt, with congratulating his country 
on poflefing a minitter, ‘ whofe courage can look public calamity 
in the face, whofe fagacity can follow it through the remoteit 
contequences, and whofe wifdom will apply the remedy.’ 

The poilfcript, which is almoft half the pamphlet, is addrefled 
to Mr. Erfkine: it blends fome perfonal illiberalities with per- 
fonal compliments, and abounds with language by which Billingf- 
gste would be difgraced refpecting the french revolution, which is 
feprefented as a ‘ mon{trous compound of every crime of which 
human nature has been guilty, from the day of original fin to thé 
pretent moment ;’ infidelity, blafphemy, and atheifm, forming a 
Partol this incongruous mafs of ietaiacinms. The author talks 
a great deal about the indignities which have been offered to the 
chriftian religion, and fhows the humanity which he has imbibed 
from it, in the following fentence, written in blood, and that would 
honour to a fiend.—p, 84. ‘As by the extinction of kings the 

nuh conftitution muft be defiroyed, I thould hope that even 
the threat of fuch a fyftem of decapitation would ever be conlider- 
ed by englifhmen as a faficient caufe to prepare for war with the 
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whole world.’ Chriftianity fufters more from fuch difgraceful ad. 
vocates, than from the moft inveterate hoftilities which an enemy 
can offer. Whowill give credit to the gentle and pacific influence 
of chriftianity, if they behold among it’s profeflors, a fpirit of 
fuch unqualified ferocity ? It makes our heart bleed, to ebferve 
among the followers of the amiable and excellent author of our 
religion, fentiments which would have drawn tears of the deepe 
forrow from his eyes. On the whole, we confider the prefent 
pamphlet as aiming to diftufe a very dangerous torpor over the 
minds of englifhmen; but trutt, that the good fenfe of our 
countrymen will always fruflrate fo infidious an attack, being 
fully periuaded, that inditterence to the meafures of government 
ss the forerunner of flavery. 


Art. xxxvit. An Addre/: to both Houfes of Parliament, refpeding 

aw. the prefent State of public Affairs: in which the true Canfe of ow 
National Diftreffes is pointed out, and proper Means for the Removal of 
them is recommended: with a particular Addrefs to the Bench of 
Bifhops. Second Edition enlarged. 8vo. 76 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
Edwards. 1796. 


Tue primary caufe of all our calamities is fin; for the prevalence 
of which, the author refers us to the midnight mafquerades, the 
gaming houfes, and reforts for proftitution ; the obvious means for 
the removal of our calamities, are penitence and prayer. ‘The au- 
thor thinks a faft day, once in fix months, during the war, might be 
of fervice tous. The prefent pamphlet feems to be the well-meanr 
effufion of a religious zealot. 


Arr. xxxvitt. Obfrwations on the prefent State of Affairs in Iveland$ 
fuggefted by a recent Report, That the Office of Conceffion and Pacif- 
cation was to be entrujted to his Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wale 
46 pages. 8vo. Debrett. 1797. 


THe author of thefe obfefvations defcribes the dangers that 

threaten thefe iflands, particularly Ireland, and recommends unanl- 
mity in that kingdom, and cheerful obedience, which fs to be ex- 
pecied only from an ex.enfion of equal privileges to all fects and 
clafles of the people. He alludes to the reftri€tions which exclude 
roman catholics trom parliament and offices of government. 
« the irith proteftants, deprived of the affiftance of England, mul, 
in a long eonteft, be worited by the catholics.’ Our author does 
not fee any evils to be apprehended from a majority of catholics 
in the trifh parliament. He clearly fhows, that heirs apparent @ 
the crown of England have been viceroys both in Ireland, and, be- 
fore the union, in Scotland. He vlefcribes the engaging manner 
of the prince of Wales; and makés a juft, as well as animated, 
panegyric on the amiable, accomplifhed, eloquent, heroic, 4% 
patriotic earl of Moira, whom he would fend with the at 
as his chief counfellor, in the Capacity of commander in chief of 
Treland. ’ 

Jf the complete emancipation of the catholics be a meafure pe 
Rtcally prudent, a point on which our author touches but very 
flightty, there is no doubt but the choice of the prince of Wales, 
accompanied by lord Moira, for announcing and eftablifhing the new 
erder of affairs, would be very judicious and expedient E 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. . ” 


Aret.1. Leyden. 4a literaria Societatis Rheno-Traje@ina. Lite- 
rary Traniactions of the Society of Utrecht. Vol. I. 8vo. 
316 p. 1793+ 
The fociety of arts and fciences at Utrecht publifhed a profpedtus 

of their intended labours in 1787, whence it appeared, that they 

propoied to themfelves a very extenfive field, including whatever 
relates to ancient literature in it’s moft comprehenfive fenie, and not 
negicing modern. ‘The prefent volume contains various obferva- 
tions on different claffics. remarks on fome of the laws of the romans, 
an inquiry into the ancient laws refpecting hunting in Holland, an 
account of an ancient vafe of no great rarity, and a critico-literary 
{cholium on Muratori’s Novum Thefauram Infcriptionum. 


Art. 11. Stockholm. The firft part of the 16th vol. of the 


Tranfactions of the Royal Swedith Academy (72 p. 2 plates) con- 
| tains fome farther experiments on the ufe of lichens in dyeing; 2 
method of finding quadratic and cubic factors in equations of the 
fifth degree, both when the coefficients confift merely of rational and 
| whole numbers, and when they are fractions; an account of a re- 
7 markable whirlwind; and fome defcriptions of infects and moffes.. 


The 2d (126 p., 6 tables, and 2 plates) is wholly occupied by an 
account of experiments inftituted by vice-admiral Chapman to af- 


{ certain the refiftance of water to bodies moving init. This is un- 

’ queftionably of more importance to the fcience of fhipbuilding, from 

’ the careful and able manner in which the experiments were conduct- 
ed, than any thing hitherto publithed, but does not admit of an. 
extract, 


“ MEDICINE. 


} Arr.air. Jena. ILdeen uber Pathogenie, Sc. ‘Thoughts on Patho- 
e geny, and the Influence of the Vital Power on the Origin and 
t Form of Difeafes, as an Introduction to Pathological Lectures, by 
, C. W. Hufeland, Teacher of Phyfic. 8vo. 336p. 1795. 

$ This work is entitled to be confidered as important, though per- 
8 haps many parts of it are objeétionable. The author is a man of 
0 great eminence in his profeffion, and did not begin to teach phyfic, 
. as many do, before he had had great praétice. We cannot enter into 
“ the performance to any length, but we fhall mention the fubjeéts of 
,? 


the laft chapter, as they have given rife to a literary controverfy. 


d * Thoughts on fome principal forms of the difeafed fate. ‘The effence or 
t proximate caufe of fever 1s fpecific irritation of the animal fenfibi- 
0 


ity, with increafed rea&tion of the arterial fyftem, and a deftru@tion 
of the equilibrium of the powers. Inflammation is an increafe or 
heightening of the vital power in the vafcular fyftem and blood. 
Putrefation is a great debility, or, in particular parts, in cafes of 
Aaz local 
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local putrefaction, complete deftruction of the vital power, and not 
merely of the irritability, but of the power of organic cohefion, with 
a thereby increafed difpofition of the ¢omponent parts to chemical 
decompofition.’ Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


ASTRONOMY. 


Arr. iv. Berlin and Stralfund. Afronomifche Tafeln xur Beflim- 
mung der Zeit, Se. Astronomical Tables for the Determination 
of ‘Time from Obfervation of correfponding though unknown 
Altitudes of two fixed ftars. Calculated chiefly for the Ufe of 
Navigators, by Julius Auguftus Koch, M. D. &c. 8yo. 142 p, 
1799. 

This is a very yaluable oor wns and cannot fail to be of the 
higheft utility to the art of navigation, as Dr. K.’s method requires 
little preparatory knowledge, and is very eafy and convenient in 
practice. Indeed the author is well deferving reward from every 
nation to which feamanfhip is of importance. ‘The tables are caleu- 
lated for twenty-three pairs of ftars, and befide being publifhed in 
this feparate volume are added to Mr. Bode’s Aftronomical Ephe- 
meris for 1799, which that able aftronomer continues with unabated 
ardour. } Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


@cCONOMICS, 


Art. v. Marburg. Phyfkalifebe Verfuche teber das Verhaltnifi der 
Brennbarkcit der meiften Deut{chen Waldbaum-Heélzer, Sc. Phyfical 
Experiments on the proportional Combutftibility of moft Kinds of 
Foreft Wood in Germany: by G. L. Hartig. 8vo. 80 p. with 
ztables. 1794. 


The experiments of Mir. H. are of fome utility in fhowing the 
different value of various kinds of wood employed as fuel. 
Fen. Allg, Lit. Zeit. 


HISTORY OR LITERATURE. 


Art. vi. Florence. Mr. Foffi has finifhed his valuable Cata- 
logue of Works printed in the 15th Century [fee our Rev. Vol. 
XIX, p.110]. The fecond volume was publifhed in 1794, the third 


in 1795. 


Art. vit. Zurich. Mr. Meiners has publifhed a fecond volume 
of his Lives of celebrated men [se our Rev. Vol, XXIII, p. 447]> 
in which he has given thofe of Picus of Mirandula, Angelo Poli- 
ziano, and Ambrogio degli Agnoli, or Ambrofius Traverfarius, g¢ 
neral of the camaldulenfian order of monks. A chapter is added, 
entitled ‘ on the firlt promoters of ancient literature in the north ot 
Germany, particularly on the merits and fate of Rudolph Agricol4 
and Hermann von dem Buiiche.’ 


HISTORY. 
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HISTORY. 


Agar. viit. Vienna. Xpovixoy Teweyse Opavrta, Sc. The Chronicle 
of G. Phrantzes, now firft publithed, by F. C. Alter, Gr. Prof. 
Fol. 206 p. with plates. 1796: 

Prof. A. deferves our thanks for this publication, from the Mu- 
nich mf., of a hiftorian, who claims a diftinguifhed rank among the 
eye witneffes of the fall of the eaftern empire; as we had hitherto 
only the latin verfion of James Spanmueller, commonly known, by 
the name of Pontanus, who fcrupled not to deviate from the original, 

when it did not conform to his own way of thinking. To the work 
of Phrantzes prof. A. has added the confeffion of faith of the latins 
fent by pope Gregory IX to the patriarch Gennadius, with the 
anfwer of the patriarch and his fynod, and fome other creeds from 
mfs.; extraéts from the fcarce work of Crufius, entitled Turcoeracia, 
containing fome correétions and additions to the chronicle of P.; and 
the memorable epiitle of the prothonotary Theodofius Zygomalas 

to Martin Crufius. In the preface prof. A. treats pretty fully on a 

ms. of the athanafian creed, which appears to him to be the original 

and genuine copy. Fen. Alle. Lit. Zeit. 


Art.1x. Halle. Gefchichte aller Wendifch-Slavifchen Staaten, Sec. 
Hiftory of all the Wendith-Slavifh States, by Lew. Alb. Geb- 
hardi. gto. Vol. I. 478 p. i7go. Vol. II. 540 p. 1793. 
Vol. Hl. 508 p. 179°. Or.as vols. 51—53 of .the Cniverfa 
Hittory, Allpem. Welt! fterie. 

A general hiftory of the flaves, not confined to particular tribes, 
but inveftigating t cir common connexion, pointing out to us their 
gradual tranfition Som hufbandmen to hunters, freebooters, warriors, 


conquerors . .aftly founders of ftates, and depiéting whatever 
was moft r ...kable in their manners, with the ride and fall of their 
particu’a vernments, has hitherto been a defideratum. This 
prof. now fupplied, having with great labour performed 2 
talk of no rmall importance to fcience. He has thrown much light 
upon the hiftory of the flaves, and reduced to fome order their tribes 


and iubdivifions, which have been fo often confounded with each 
other: weighty remarks and new conclufions every where occur to 
the reader: and the prof. has reforted to the beft authorities, and 
lateft writers, whofe works he quotes. A map of all the countries 
pofiefled by the wendes and flaves is prefixed. In the next volume 
we may expect the hiftory of Moravia, Silefia, and Poland. 

' Fen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. x. Halberftadt. David Klaus. David'Klaus. A Book of 
moral Inftruétion for good People of all Conditions, by J. Werner 
Streithorft. 8vo. 220 p- 1796. 

D. Klaus was a poor fhepherd of fingular virtue and underftanding, 
whofe life, though fufficiently barren of events, deferves to be re- 
torded, for the cultivation he contrived to beftow on his mind. 
| Aa3 Notwithe 
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Notwithftanding the poverty of his condition, he gradually acquired 
a library of upwards of a thoufand volumes. An extract from h 
collection of maxims fills the greater part of the volume. 


a Fen. Alle. Lit. Zeis, 


18 


POETRY. 


Arr. x1. Lubec. Terpfichore, von F. G. Herder. Terpfichore, 
by J. Jef. Herder. 3 vols. 8vo. 816 p. 1795-6... 


Mr. H. here gives us a free tranflation of fele&t pieces from the 
Jatin poems of James Balde, a german poet of confiderable merit in 
the laff century. The poems certainly deferved to be recalled from 
oblivion, and the verfion is executed with great fpirit, fo as to have 
the femblance of originality: indeed My. H. was peculiarly fitted 
for the tatk, as the mind of Balde was congenial to hisown. At the 
end are two eiiays, on the nature and effe& of lyric poetry, and on 
two grand divifions of it, the alcaic and fapphic, of which nothing 
necd be faid but that they come from the pen of Herder. 

‘per. Allg, Lit. Zeit. 


DRAMA. 


Arr. xii. Leipfic. Eutavickelung des Iffandifchen Spiels, Se. Ao 
Inveitigation of Iffand’s A@ting, in fourteen Characters, at the 
Theatre of the Court at Weimar, in April, 1796. 8vo. 423 p. 
1796. 

The author of this work is Mr. Beettiger [fome of whofe tracts 
on the ancient ftage we have already had cccafion to notice}. His 
minute and critical examination of the manner of playing of the 
german Rofcius muft be gratifying to the lovers of the theatric art, 
and highly inftruétive to thofe who are ambitious of difplaying their 
talents on the ftage. Jeu. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


MISCELLANTES. 


Arr. xii. Peterfburg. Befchreibung der unter dem Titel St. Peter/- 
burgifche Haufirer heraufgegebenen Kupfer, Sc. Defcription of the 
Plates publifhed under the Title of the Cries of Peterfburg, ex- 

lanatory of the Figures delineated on them. Nos, 1—Ill. 
rawn and etched by Schoenberg and Geifler. 1794. 


Thefe aquatinta plates, of which there are fix in each number, 
are well executed, and each cantains a view of fome part of the 
city of Peterfburg, with different figures befide the principal one, 
which reprefents one or other of the perfons that follow their trade 
in the ftreets, in his proper habiliments. The defcription, though 
fhort, conveys every neceflary information refpecting the plate, and 
js printed in frenc.. as well as german. 

ilies Fen. Ally. Lit. Zeit. 


A RETRO- 











FOR THE 
ANALYTICAL REVIEW, 
Fork MARCH, 1797. 


RETROSPECT or rue ACTIVE WORLD: 


OR, 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 
AND PRACTICAL CONTROVERSIES, AND CONTESTS, 





>> Bie Be ee —™S 


Generac Rerrecrions om the Nature of MAnveactTures 
and Trapve: Their lnflwence on the pOLITICAL STATE of 80 
cisty, and particularly that of Great Brerain, 


Tue env of all Art, liberal and mechanical, as well as of labour, 
commerce, and induftry of every kind, is to procure, for the ufe of 
mankind, food, clothes, habitations, the means of defence againit 
enemies of every~ fort, and various pleafures correfponding to the 
conftitution and the powers of our phyfical, moral, and intellectual 
nature: in the due exercife, gratification, and improvement of which 
our chief glory, as well as felicity confifts. In the -gradation of in- 
duftry and of wants, mutually producing each other, from the earliedt 
periods of fociety to the prefent, men have. proceeded from what.was 
neceflary, to what was convenient, comfortable, piquant, and refined. 
Many of the leading articles among the neceflaries and conveniences 
of lite have long been brought to a ftate of very confiderable perfec- 
tion. Linen and woollen clothes have been long in ufe. The arts of 
building, and of working in wood, iron, brafs, &c. flourifhed in 
great glory feveral thoufands ef years ago*. So alfo did the arts of 
gardening and agriculture ; as well as that of preparing different proe 
cuctions, fo as to form fuftenance both falubrious and favoury.— The 
progrefs of the ufeful arts has been owing much more to experence 
than to fcience. Human genius, exercifed on the arts of life, has 
been, for the moft part, limited to two things, the improvement of 
old inventions, and the conftruétion of machinery for roducing” va- 
nous neceflaries and comforts, with an abridgment of "cg 
_ Inthe prefent age, there is a greater aggregate of induftry, mechanical 
inventions, trade, and luxuries of various kinds, than there was at any 








— 


* It is evident from a great number of difcoveries at Herculaneum, 
and other fubterraneous antiquities, preferved, as it were in lava, that 
the moderns make very few things abfolutely new, or even of a fafhion 
uukvown to the ancients. 
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former period with which we are at all acquzinted.—This progreffion 
of induktey and commerce, each ftimulating each, has, in a very preat 
degree, formed the charatter of the prefent times, and even influenced 
the philofophical fyftems of nations. In the philofophy of the ancients, 
we break of moral philofophy, there was fomething erect and fublime ; 
fomething that infpired a love of glory, and tended to elevate men 
above the common frailties and imperfections of humanity. Such 
alfo is the pure, divine, and ennobling morality (comprehending our 
relation to God and all intelligent beings as well as man) of our fected 
{criptures. ; 

The grand objet of modern ethics, involving political as well as 
civil relations, rights, and duties, is, to promote the conveniences, 
comforts, and refinement of life, by enlarging the bounds of com 
merce. Metaphyficians had laid it down as a maxim, that the only 
foundation of morals was utility; or, that moral excellence confifted 
in the pofleffion of qualities ufeful, or agreeable, to ourfelves or others, 
The french nation attempts to form a government merely on the ab. 
ftracted ideas of the rights of individuals, and public advantage; 
without any regard to thofe fentiments of religion, and of refpett to 
natural authority, and diftinétion of rank *, which have hitherto been 
found neceflary in the government of nations. The french, metamor- 
phofed, very unexpectedly indeed! into a republic of political quakers, 
are, at the preient moment, engaged in the experiment, whether it be 
dot poffible to unite a refpect for the laws, with a perfect equality of 
condition among all it’s fubjeéts, Certain writers, more diftinguifhed 
by agen of parts, and the hardihood of innovation, than by found 
fenfe, and that moderation which is the refult of extenfive learning, 
and comprehenfive views, in Germany and in England, heightening 
even the tone of the j-cobins, write fyftems of ethics, in which every 
devout, generous, and tender fentiment, is fwallowed up and [oft in 
certain cold abftraétions: according to which, nothing 1s to be given 
to love, to affection, to perfonal refpest, and reverence; but every 
thing, in the way of duty and obedience, to the COMMUNITY } pro- 
vided always that this community be conftiguted on the perfect model 
of right reafon, and confummate political juftice.—It is not the objet 
of thefe remarks to praife, to cenfure, or to predi&t any thing concern. 
ing the fate of flates formed, or attempted to be formed, a, art prin- 
ciples: the experiment is now making before our eyes, and we wait 
with patience for the iffue: the point in quettion is, that in the prefent 
period of extended commerce and luxury, there feems to be a kind of 
epicarean aflinity between the fpirit of traffic, the fpirit of politics, 
and the f{pirit of modern philofophy and irreligion. 


— 





* Aruens had her fenate, her archons, and her Areopagus, 
all of them poffefling different prerogatives. The fupreme power was, 
on fundry occafions, devolved by the people, on one man, and that 
man, moft commonly, of the order of the nobles—Even the any 
amid& all the fimplicity in their modes of life, their equal ration: © 
provifion, and the fame education of all their children, were taught 
fentiments of re{pect, and habits of fubordination to their — 
their magiftrates, aod their military cuzess, known by the name 
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very thing that is generated dies: every thing that grows, fuffers 
decreafe and diffolution: the Eternal is alonc.immortal, It is a me- 
lanclioly confideration, that the moft profperous career of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, in any individual nation * or empire, carries 
in itfelf the feeds of corruption. Mechanical arts and manufactuges, 
bringing together great crowds of people into faftories, and great 
towns, confining their bodies to clofe and narrow {pots, and their 
minds to a very few ideas, are prejudicial to the health, the morals, 
and even the intelle€iual powers of a people. ‘There is more ftrength, 
felfcommand, natural affection, and general kriowledge. and contrivance, 
among tillers-of the ground, paftoral tribes, and even favage nations: 
all of which conditions of men are accuftomed to contemplate the great 
operations of nature, are exempted from the vicious contagion of 
numbers fortifying one another in vice, and accultomed to employ 
their cares, and to turn their hand to a vait variety of occupations. 

While the wants of men are increafed by luxury, their natural re- 
fources are diminifhed. ‘They become inactive and flothful, lefs and 
lefs fitted to bear up under hardfhips, and to adapt their labour to dif- 
ferent exigencies and circumftances. ‘They know but one art. ‘The 
manufacture, in which they are employed, flu€tuates with the artificial 
ftate of fociety, out of which ie fprung. The enervated artifan is 
thrown on the mercy of the public.—A {fimilar ratio holds with regard 
to nations, Each fucceeding generation becomes more luxurious than 
the laft: each becomes lefs capable of exertion. ‘There is, for a long 
time, a curious itruggle between the wants and the exertions of men 
and of nations. But the exertions at laft yield to the enervating influ- 
ence of luxury. And hence we may fay of the reign of the arts, 
what Salluft obferves of political empire, that it is, in the courfe of 
things, always transferred from the bad to the good.—The immenfity 
of our national debt, which impofes on the hand of induftry the 
fetters of immoderate taxation, added to all thefe confiderations, 
cafls an air of melancholy over our political horizon. 

his gloom, however, is not a little brightened up by three cir- 
gumitances, : 

Firtt, there is yet a very large f{cope, in this ifland, for the extenfion 
and-improvement of agriculture; which breeds a race of men, inno- 
ceat, healthy, and neal 

Secondly, there is a ftill greater {cope for the extenfion and improve- 
ment of our fitheries and navigation, which nourifh a hardy race of 
mortals, maintaining great aétivity and virtue, amid{t eccafional ex- 
cefles, 

Thirdly, there is a diftin€tion between exertions of induftry flimu- 
lated merely by internal luxury, and exertions of induftry fimulated 
ey by foreign luxury. Happily, the national exertion of Great 

ritain 1s of the latter fort. It 1s prompted and maintained, in a very 
prest mealase, by the demands of foretgn luxury.—To manufatture 
uxurtes for other nations, and not to confume them at home, is the very 
fummit of commercial, combined with political aeconomy. 


————— 





* We {peak not of the. migration or revolution of the Arts in dif- 
~rent countries; which, by means of the printing prefs, may be con- 
Hauved to the end of ghe world. . 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A new method has been propofed by Dr. Hunter of York, 
of raifing wheat, on the fame land, for a feries of years; by meansof 
fubttituting tranfplantation for fowing. In _ottober 1795, a quart of 
wheat was drilled in a piece of garden ground, and on the 22d of march, 
1796, the plants were taken up and tranfplanted into a field, which, 
betore, had born a crop of potatoes. The foil was a light loam, 
and contained fix hundred fquare yards, or half a rood. ‘he land 
svas only once plowed, harrowed, and rolled, after which the plants 
were pricked down at the depth of one inch within the ground, arid 
at the diftance of nine inches from each other, each fquare yard con. 
taining fixteen plants. ‘The expenfe of planting out was eitimated at 
one guinea per acre. About the middle of june the plants made a fine 
appearance, not one of them having failed.—But, the crop was much 
negkcted during it’s growth, not having been properly hoed. Bekdes, 
it was much blighted and mildewed ; owing, it is fuppofed, to it's 
growing in the middle of a field of very tall oats, whereby it was 
deprived of a free circulation of air. An experienced farmer eftimated 
the Jofs by mildew and negleét at fix bufhels per acre,— Yet the pro- 
duce of this fmall fpot was eleven pecks: which is at the rate of 
twenty-two bufhels per acre.—This experiment was made in a field at 
Middlethorp near York, belonging to Samuel Barlow, efq. 

About the fame time another experiment was made : the refult of 
which was, that plants of wheat tranfplanted on 101 fquare yards, or 
the 48th part of an acre, at the diftance of nine inches from each 
other, produged four perks; which produce is at the rate of forty 
eight bufhels per acre. ‘I'he land, on which this experiment was made, 
was better wheat land than the former, and every neceflary attention 
was beltowed upon the crop. The wheat was planted a month later 
than the other experiment, with a view to afcertain the beft time for 
tranfplanting. It appeared to Dr. Hunter, that the bett time for tranf- 
planting is the fecond week of march. From the great {pace allowed 
tor each plant, eighty one inches, it becomes effentially neceffary that 
the land thould have rwo, if not three hoeings, during the summer. 
it is almoft unneceffary to remark, that, when wheat is intended to be 
cultivated for a feries of years on the fame land, the fame quantity of 
manure, and the fame number of plowings, fhould be annually 
beftowed on it, as if only intended for a fingle crop. 

Mr. Hunter, by combining thefe two experiments with all their 
advantages and difadvantages, eftimates an acre of tranfplanted wheat 
at thirty two bufhels ; a crop confiderably above the average of this 
country. It is propofed to continue thefe lands under wheat for fome 
fucceflive years more, in order to determine how long the fame land 
may be made to produce fucceflive crops of that valuable grain: 4 
matter of great importance, but hitherto deemed impracticable. 

Independently, however, of the original purpofe for which this pro- 
greflive experiment was inftituted, there is reafon, we are told, 
zo fuppofe that the tranfplantation of wheat for a fingle year wil] tusn 
out to be a beneficial improvement. For, : 

t. The fcheme faves 11-12ths ‘of the feed ufuzlly fown. 


z- It employs the feeble hands of the village, at a time when they 
Save but little work. 
3. Land 
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;. Land, that in winter has become too wet for fowing, may be 
planted in the {pring, whereby it will be kept in it’s regular courfe of 
tillage. , 
The wheat may be hoed at a {mall expenfe, which will keep the 
land clean, and fave hand weeding in fummer, 

s. The crop will almoft to a certainty exceed :a quantity thofe 
sailed by the ufual mode of culture. 

6. It will give the farmer a tafte for garden culture, which will 
infenfibly prevail over that flovenlinefs, that too generally takes place 
in farming operations, 

,. If a judgment may be formed from a freall experiment made this 
year, (1796) upon a piece of land, almoft too light for rye, wheat 
may be traafplanted, with advantage, _ any land, however light, 

g. Land, inftead of lying wafte under a fummer fallow, may be 
made to yield a crop of cabbages, turnips, peafe, beans, poiatoes, or 
fummer vetches, preparatory to it’s being planted with wheat. 

To all thefe reatonings of Mr, Hunter, which appear to us to have 
great weight, we fhall add what feems to be in the view of political 
economy of ftill greater importance: namely, that by this mode of cul- 
ture, in proportion as it is adopted, the evils arifing from the exceflive 
enlargement of farms, and the monopolization of Jand, will be dimi- 
nifhed, and new fields opened for the employment of the induftrious 
poor; more conducive to health, virtue, individual happinefs, and na- 
tional population and ftrength, than any of the occupations of manufac- 
tures. On this plan a way might be eafily opened for a very general 
return of the human race to the ftate of their moft natural dettination : 
that of actual cultivators of the foil. if it fhould be found, that a {mall 
portion of land will fuffice in the hands of laborious induftry to maintain 
afamily, of which almeft every member could in fact earn a fubfiitence 
by co-operation in the new fyftem; fome generous and patriotic pro- 
prietors, nay every wife proprietor of land, would parcel out the foil 
in {mall allotments to many, rather than let it, as in Ireland (the grand 
fource of all it’s miferies and difturbances) in large proportions, aid 
even by whole parifhes and diftri¢ts, to enormous monopoliits, who 
fub-let it to tacksmen, and thefe again to others, who have alfo their 
fub tenants. In this manner too, as in the townfhips of America, 
the occupations of the artifan might be. agreeably varied and inter- 
mixed with thofe of the hufbandman. 

We have ftill farther to obferve on this interefling fuljeG&, that the 
mode of culture, here recommended, is actually carried into execution 
in Japan and China: where they very generally tranfplant their wheat 
as well as their rice, and water the rows with the richeft manures 
(and above all with what from vulgar prejudice we throw away as a 
nuifance) diluted with water: in this manner producing*immenfe quan- 
tities of ground on plots aftonifhingly {mall. 


INSTRUMENTS OF HusBpANDRY. 


Machines for winnowing ‘grain, and alfo for thrething it out of the 
ear, the moft important, perhaps, among all the inftruments of huf- 
handry, after the plough, the harrow, and the fpade, have been known, 
and in ufe for fome time: the former for about half a century, in 
fome parts of Britain, though not yet adopted in others; the latter 


invented within thefe few. years, and not yet, any more than the 
m ° former, 
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former, in univerfal, or even in general ufe. Thefe inftruments, which 
abridge the labours ot hufbandry in fo great a degree, wete invented 
in North Britain; but have of late been moch improved ‘by the Rev. 
Mr. Cooke of Red Lion fquare, and Mr. Macdougale of Greg 
Windmill ftreet, London. Next in value to thefe inventions is 


A SITHE 

For reaping corn, and other grain ; an account of which, with obfer. 
vations on it’s utility, has lately been publifhed by the Patriotic Socier 
of Milan. All perfons agree that much more wosk and with Ie 
Jabour, may be done with the fithe than the fickle: but fome fay that 
the fithe fhakes the ear, & that many of the grains are loft; that it lets 
the corn fall after cutting it, in a confafed and fcattered manner, fo that 
either much of it is loft, or a great deal of time confumed in gathering 
it together; that it can be ufed only on land which is very even and free 
from ftones ; that it mixes bad weeds with the corn, the feeds of which 
are fown next year; and Jaftly, that the ufe of the fithe is prejudicial 
to the health of the reaper. The Patriotic Society of Milan fhow in the 
moft fatisfatory manner, either that thefe objections are of no weight, 
or that they are made by thofe only, who are not acquainted with the 
food fithes which have been adapted to tpe — in queftion, 

or the anfwers to thofe objections, as well as a defcription of this . 
fithe, with fome direétions relative to the ule of it, we muft refer 
our readers either to the tranfactions of the Society of Milan, or to the 
fifth volume of the Repertory of Arts and Sciences. 

It may not be thought wholly unconnetted with the fubje& of agri- 
culture, and the inflrumentality accompanying it, to obferve that mea 
of genius and general knowledgt and obfervation continue, from time 
to time, to publith their improvements on the art of cookery ; or, in 
order to elevate our ftyle fomewhat on this familiar but very important 
fubject, the /caweir vivre. The count Rumford’s diredtions for bo 
people, for making the moft of their plain and fcanty ftores, have 
been followed by + Tax of various kinds, buat to the fame parpofe, by 
che honourable [. Cochrane, in his Seaman’s Guide : a very ufetul guide 
not only to feamen, but to every frugal houfewife on fhore. This 
fcience of the feavoir vivre was much ftudied and illuftrated, even by 
the pens of fcholars and men of quality, before the late troubles, in 
France. Nor is it a fabject for which any onc needs to blufh. [ts 
not only a very important branch of medicine, preventive and reftora- 
tive, bur, in fact, of moral philofophy *. | 

‘Under the head of the favoir vivre, and particularly that branch 
of it which we may call medical cookery, we may mention, what we 
take to be a kind of medicated wine, and medicated on the principles 
of Berkeley bifhop of Cloyne, announced to the world under the 
name of okey 2’ Efpagna : of the beneficial and wonderful effeéts of which 
we can {peak from experience, as well as on the teitimony of a great 
number of perfons, of different ranks and conditions; and particu- 
Jarly that ot Dr. Browne, furgeon to the Royal Sovereign man of 
war, a letter from whom to commiffary Johaftone, one of the phyficians 
of the board of fick and wounded feamen, is now before us. 





_ ™ Of which any one will be convinced who reads HELVETIUS 5 OF» 
indeed, wha will turn his eye inward on himéfelf, and keep a regifter 
ef his own fentiments, feelings, appetites, and paffions. 
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ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
A newly invented Method of printing Maps. 


Although it be impoflible to form an exact imitation of the various 
face of nature, by any thing elfe than the free and uncontrolled 
ftrokes of the graving tool or pencil, yet Jetter-preis printing is fo 
much more expeditious as well as cheap than engraving, thac it has 
lately been attempted, by a printer at Bafle in Switzerland, to cut types 
ia fuch a variety of forms, as to an{wer all the ordinary purpotes of 
geograplty. The curves of roads and rivers, thong in the whole 
length alrogether different, are not quite fo different in their parts, as “se 
be imagined. As the human countenance, fo amazingly diverfified, 
confifts of a few fimple features, fo likewife the face of nature, {till 
more diverfified, is formed by curved lines, fome more ftraight than 
others, fome more crooked. By making the types of {mall dimen- 
fions, and fome with one fpecies of curve, fome with another; it 
becomes poffible to reprefent very nearly all the twiftings intended to 
be reprefented by Jetter-prefs maps ; of inferiour accuracy, indeed, as 
well as beauty, but quickly executed, and cheaper than engravings 
in no lefs a proportion than that of one to ten: a matter of great ac- 
commodation to a certain clafs of people, to whonr maps are almoft 
indifpenfably neceflary, but who cannot always afford to purchafe 
them. It is farther to be obferved, that this art, yet in it’s infancy, 
may be improved by the ufual melivrations of time and experience. 


MACHINE FOR ESCAPING FROM FIRE. 


The general principle on which this machine is formed is that of 
a windlafs: which, however, is not made to turn on an axle like a 
pulley, but is made faft with two ftrong pins on purpofe to prevent it’s 
turning. Round this fixed windlafs a rope is put three or four times, 
on purpofe to caufe a great deal of friction or obftruction, by which 
means the power, with which the body will move in it’s defcent, is very 
mach reduced. Means are. provided for regulating the motion of the 
machine, and for the fecwity of thofe who commit themfelves to it. 
For a more particular account of this machine, we refer to the printed 
defcription and dire¢tions, to be had without, or with the machine, 
a Mr, Elliot's, No. 97, New Bond-ftreet. 

Over-powering fire is fo dreadful a calamity, that every contrivance 
for efcaping it’s fury merits attention. ‘There is not a doubt but this 
machinery is adequate to the intended purpofe; provided that in the 
trepidation unavoidable in the circumftances of it’s application, it 
may be fuppofed to be poffible to ufe it with neceflary caution 
ad attention. We would recommend it to all perfons, afraid of 
bre, to make experiments of this machine ; and to train themfelves 
to it’s ufe by conftant habit. It is thus only that it can be brought in 
any degree to an{wer it’s end. But, whatevcr may be thought of this 
reluge, in cafe of fire, there are two or three other cafes in which, 
beyond all doubt, it may be ufed with perfect eafe, fafety, and advan- 
tage. It may be employed by mafons in pointing walls, by thip cat- 
Penters, and by the people of the Orkney iflands and the Hebrides 
in robbing the nefts of wild-fowl. : 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
FRANCE. 


The grand objeé that has for fome time occupied, and ftill occupies 
the french nation, is, the election of a third part of the legiflature, 
France, at the prefent moment, may be divided into three parties: the 
royalifts, the jacobins, and the friends of the prefent government, 
There are few fo fanguine in their expectations as to hope tor the refto- 
ration of the french monarchy, in the perfon of Lewis xvi11; or that 
with for it’s reftoration, without certain limitations or reftriGions, 
fimilar to thofe which were impofed on our Charles 11. But there are 
not a few who with for one CHIEF inftead of what they confidera fero- 
cious, corrupt, and venal diveétory, uniting the harfhnefs of democracy 
with the rapacity of precarious and tranfitory power ; and fuch a chief 
they think might be found, or formed, among the young fons of fome 
of the branches of the houfe of Bourbon, the prince of Condé, the kin 
of Spain, or other princes, as might be trained up in fentiments of shes 
to liberty, and willing to accept a limited crown. AH this is agreea- 
ble to the ufuai conduct of nations, in the choice of kings, and parti 
cularly to that of the englifh nation, on the flight of James 11. The 
jacobins, though over-powered by the re-action of that fpirit of atro- 
city which ruled the french for fix months with a whip of {corpions, 
are, neverthelefs, a€iuated with all their wonted fanaticifm, and 
inflamed, as ufval among feétaries of all kinds, whether religious, or 
political, by a greater antmofity towards the party nearer, than to that 
more remote from their own way of thinking. It is even faid, that 
there isa tendency in thofe violent democrats to coalefce with the 
royalifts, rather than to endure the afcendancy of their immediate 
rivals, the friends of the prefent government, who confift of all em- 
ployed in the various ramikcations of government, civil, judicial, and 
military, from the centre of Paris to the extremities of the empire; 
all who have purchafed the eftates of the emigrants and of the church ; 
and all the new proprietors of every kind, whether they hold land, 
houfes, affignats, or perfonal bonds or obligations. 

‘The executive government have fent letters to all the departments, 
cautioning them againft the royalifts, on the one hand, and the jaco- 
bins, whom they call terroriits on the other: that is, te give thew 
voices for fuch men as are friendly to the prefent order of attairs, and 
thofe by whom it is adminiitered. 

Atter a very diligent inquiry, we are induced to believe, that the 
prefent ELEC v1ON has a tendency to pacification, to the comfort as 
well as glory of France : objects which they juftly conceive to be by no 
means infeparable. Some of the neareft relations, and even the parents: 
of emigrants, being chofen into the legiflature, by the free and uncom 
trolled votes of diiferent de partments, feems to prefage a return to fens. 
tuments of moderation, juliice, and human nature. 

A queftion arifes, whether, in thefe circumitances, it will be the 
belt policy to meet, or rather to make farther advances to the repablic 
for peace, or to prefs them with fleady and invincible conftancy, with 
‘the hardthips or miferies of war. In England, a party be ins to be 
tormed in parliament, and throughout the nation at large, ¢ t would 


® immediately 
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immediately renew overtures of peace to the direétory on the ground 
of mutual intereft, the grand bafis of. which fhould be a regard to 
property, the eftablifhment of public credit, in the prefent age, 
the great cement among individuals and among nations*., ¢ The 
french,’ they fay, ‘ are not an unfeeling people ; their fenfibility exceeds 
that of moft other nations; even their love of glory, prudently ma- 
naged, might be called from the horrours of war, and enlifted in the 
fervice of peace and humanity. By a ceffation of arms, by the dif. 
lay of a fincere and ardent defire of good neighbourhood, and juftice 
and good will to all nations, let us foothe, foften, and harmonize 
the minds of frenchmen into the &ime tone in which they were at the 
commencement of the revolution ; when they abandoned the glory of 
eonguett, for the fublimer praife of a free conftitution, to be framed, 
in all it’s relations, on the ground of morality.x—The triend of man- 
kind, loofening from the fhore, and on an element free and open to all 
nations, and indulging fentiments which fach a fituation aaturally in- 
fpires, cafts his eye on the one fide tothe cliffs of Dover, on the otherto 
thofe of Calais, disjoined like the nations from one another, though 
like them fundamentally the fame, but each maintaining it’s poft im 
peace. The foils of France and England are not at war with each 
other, or the plants, or the animals, or the harmlefs peafants, or 
the labouring poor of any clafs, or the commercial men whofe in- 
terefts, rightly underftood, are the fame, or in gene:al the great body 
of the french and the englifh. Whence then the difcord and din of 
arms? from the narrow ambition of a few individuals, who, from blind 
paflion or fordid interelt, facrifice to their felfifh views the real good 
of their country. Is it not poffible to animate by -the popular breath 
of unbounded philanthropy, fome patriots, in both nations, large of 
foul, who may rife fuperiour to fuch cruel as well as contracted con- 
fiderations, and control the ambition of courts, by the nobler ambition 
of promoting the welfare of nations ? In fuch hands, might it not be 
expected that a negotiation for peace would not yet be vain?’ 

* There can be no objection,’ it is faid on the other fide, * againft the 
entertainment and diffufion of fuch fentiments, which, doubtlefs, tend 
to foften the afperity of national antipathy. But, while we hold out 
the olive branch in one hand, let us not caft the {word from the othes. 
Offers of peace have already been made, and repeatedly made, on the 
part of the allies, to the french republic: that thefe were made fin- 
cerely no one can doubt, who reflects on the involved and threatening 
afpect of our affairs, and the difficulty and even danger of raifing far- 
ther fupplies. But is the world fo far advanced in the refinement of 
either humanity or calculatien, as to jultify the minifter who fhould 
truft more to the generofity and the juftice, than to the felf-love and 
to the fears of a nation? If the terms held out by Great Britain have 
been thought exorbitant, let the oppofite party propofe fome reafona- 
ble modification. It is now their turn.—Farther advances On our part, 
would wear an air of fupplication, and, inftead of gaining the hearts, 
only ferve to heighten the arrogance of an ambitious people.’ But, 


a 





* a lie . 
For an account, at fome length, of the principles of this party, 
- our account of Thoughts om the late Negotiation for Peace, p. 320, 
t this number of our Review, 
with 
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with whom, it is faid, will the french be willing to make peace # ggg 
with Mr. Pitt, whofe inveteracy againft the republic they detett, and 
whofe fincerity they fulpe¢ét. When the members of the britith par. 
liament, early in the war, recommended peace with the enemy, the 
miniftry, adverting to the inftability of the french government, atked, 
with WHOM, Ot WHAT PARTY in France they were to Negotiate? 
}t was, not foolifhly, replied, with the party who have it in their 

to war.—The french afk, with whom are we to make peace? It may ia 
like manner be anfwered, with the party in England who have it in 
their power to make war.—As to the fincerity of the englith miniftry, 
if they thould reject reafonable conditions of peace, their infincerity 
would recoif on their own heads, by exciting the indignation of 
Europe, as well as ftrengthening the party in oppofition in their own 
country. Farther ftill; it is well enough known, and it is allow. 
ed, that there is a growing party in France held together by the 
love of peace contrafted with the miferies of war. It would be 
impolitic to diffulve that party by offering peace to the dire¢tory on 
their own terms; for to any other, at the prefent moment, they would 
not liften.” ‘Thus far, with regard to the internal ftate of France: 
as to it’s external relations, thefe will enter into the fketch we proceed 
to give of the other great divifions of Europe. 


SPAIN, 


Tuts ancient and noble kingdom is, at prefent, in a fituation very 
odd and fantaftical, The fpaniards, in general, deteft the french, and 
particularly the french infidels; and the throne of Spain is occupied 
by the fecond branch of the houfe of Bourbon; a branch which, in 
4792, manifefted an anxious folicitude for the life of Lewis xvi: yet 
the king and people of Spain are leagued with the regicides againtt 
the oulhcians and englifh.— Undoubtedly the advantage muft be 
- which feduces them into fo ftrange a fituation! By no means— 

‘hey get nothing but hard blows from the britifh navy. The glorious 
victory gained over their fleet by fir J. Jervis was foon followed by 
the lofs or deftruétion of three or four more of their fhips, and the 
reduction of the ifland of St. Trinidad in the 


WEST-IN DIES. 


The importance of ‘the Weft-Indies to the trade of Europe, by the 
articles they produce, and the excitement they occafion in the mana- 
facturing world, is greater, perhaps, than even that of the Ealt- 
Indies. The french revolution has infli€ted a deep wound to the trade 
with thofe fettlements, by throwing the greater part of St. Domingo 
into the hards of the negroes, and by a warm of privateers that har- 
rafs the commerce not only of England, but alfo of the americans and ° 
all neutral nations. 

A vety refpettable individual, a friend of mankind *, propofes to 
the european fovereigns of thofe iflands, to keep them entirely out 
of the vortex of war, and to make their fecurity and peace a common 
¢aufe ; without which they muft, to each. power, and to the whole, 
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be ultimately loft. ‘This is a generous and wife plan: though we he- 
fitate as to the propriety of leaving their internal government wholly 
in the hands‘f private proprietors, who, we fear, would not foon be 
inclined to emancipate their flaves, however fit for freedom they might 
be rendered by the gradual influence of moral or religious education ; 
we greatly approve the plan, as far as an underftanding and co-opera- 
tion of the fovereign european powers is in queftion. Could fuch a 
confederation be formed, refpetting the Weft-Indies, it would be but 
one flep more to eftablifh peace, and a permanent peace, on the grand 
hafis of common interelt, in Europe, and every quarter of the world. 


ITALY. 


Buonaparre has with equal piety and prudence made peace with 
the pope: but he has ftripped him of a fourth part of his territories, 
and added it to the Cifpadoman republic. He returns northward to 
meet the . 

Archpuxe Cuartes at the head of a ftrong auftrian army on the 
frontiers of italy and Germany.—The army of Buonaparte, like that of 
Hannibal in Italy, fupports itfelf. This is, no doubt, confidered by 
the french as a happy circumftance. Yet it muft be a matter of fome 
uneafinefs to the directory, that fo great and victorious an army de- 
pends not on the refources of France, but on the conqueror and the 
conquefts of another country. | 


GERMANY. 


Tre kinG oF Prussra, on the pretence of protecting the neutral 
princes, moves with a force fixty thoufand ftrong, to the banks of 
the Rhine. ‘It is generally fuppofed, that his objeé& is to reduce 
Weltphalia, and to extend his afcendancy from the Viftula to the 
Rhine, over the northern divifion of Germany. ‘There is a divifion 
in the family of the ftadtholder. One of the young princes, without 
the confent or knowledge of the king of Pruffia, went to ferve in the 
auftrian army. It is thought, that the king, abandoning the general 
interefts of the ftadtholder, will be concerned only for his fon-in-law, 
the hereditary prince, for whom it is imagined he will obtain fome 
princely eftablifhment adjoining to Naffau, in Germany. Perhaps it 
might be poflible, by another fubfidy, to turn the arms of this political 
weathercock againft the republic. If fuch a meafure fhall be thought 
of, it will be prudent to ftipulate, that he fhall not receive his payment 
until he accomplifh his work. Of the 


TORKS, 


in the courfe of this month, we have not learned any thing new. 


Tue EMPEROR or RUSSIA, 


It is faid, thows a difpofition to become a mediator for peace 
between the auftrians and pruffians, and is even ambitious of 
ing the arbiter of a general peace in Europe.—The politics of 
prince, between whom and his poor unfortunaté father there 
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are feveral firong points of refemblance, appear to us; we conifety 
inexplicable. Why does he no carry into effett the plan of hig 
iiluftrious mother Will the emperor of Roftia permit the immo. 
derate agerandizement of the trends of the turks and fwedes 
patrons of revolution in Poland*? ‘Lhe french have begun to harrafg 
the trade of the 


DANES anv SWEDES, as wert as or THE AMERICANS, 


Ooght not this, and will not this, ultimately unite the flags of thof 
nations with thofe of England? Will not the americans, loaded as 
they are by the injuries of the french, feize the prefent opportunity of 
falling on their allies, the poor fpaniards ? 


GREAT BRITAIN anv FRET,.AND. 


Tue prefent month is eminently chequered by events fortunate and 
unfortunate: among the former the victories of fir J. Jervis, and ad- 
miral Harvey, are pre-eiainent ; among the latter, the tumults in the 


NORTH or IRELAND, 


And the run on the sank, which occafioned a fufpenfion of pay- 
ment in fpecies. It is the bufinefs of the legiflature to apply remedies 
to both of thefe evils; and, in order to apply remedies, it is proper 
to inveftigate the caufes of the evils. ‘The irifh catholics claim the 
privilege of being elected, as well as of electing members of the irith 
parliament; the prefbyterians, and other diffenters in Ulfter, an equal 
reprefentation of the people. «* There are confequences,’ it is faid, 
« juftly to be apprehended from both of thefe meafures, -efpecially at 
this time. One conceflion, extorted by threats, produces another: the 
fury uf the people is awakened by new hopes; and all things are at 
Jaft involved in confufion, rapine, and blocdfhed.’ On the other 
hand, it isurged, * that the people never run the rifk of civil comme 
tron, without too good caufe; and that every wife government mail- 
tains tranguillity by preventing all juit grounds of difcontent, or by 
palliating, if not wholly remo ing them. ‘The foil of Ireland iS Une 
commonly fertile, and it’s harbours, bays, rivers, and advanced fitua- 
tion inthe ocean, adapt the ifland, ina very extraordinary degree, for 
commerce, If the inhabitants of fuch a country be unhappy, it mu 
be owing, not to phyfical caufes, but to moral, and fuch, of courle, 
as may be removed by government, ¢ True,’ it is replied, ‘ but not fud- 
cenly, all at once, and particularly at this time.’ 

There was a proverb among certain politicians of the old fchool, 
which appears to us to be profoundly wife, although it was not unfre- 
quent in the mouths of french men. Pour /e penple : mt tort, ni grace. 
Jt will be faid, they claim not favour bur right. We hall not dif- 


———* 





“ Since writing the above, we are well informed, that the emperor 
Paul is deiermined, at leaft, to oppofe “the ative co-operation of the 
pratians with the french. | 
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+ « With regard to the people, neither do them an injury, 00 
grant thet a favour,’ 
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ate this: but only obferve, that even a right, founded on mental ab- 
fraction, and not realized, when ceded to importunity, and armed wm- 
portunity, is to be confidered in fa#, as a favour, What then? Is 
it either found policy, or found morality, that thofe in. authority 
fhould not do all the good in their power to thofe over whom, by the 

rovidence of the common parent, they ace. placed? God forbid l 
Dat, let all good atts flow from the hands of government free, yne 
conftrained, unfolicited. Wife and benevolent -rylers, keeping, a 
fieady eye on the fituation, the habits, and the progrets of fentuoxntand 
opinion among 2 people, prevent difcontents by anticipating. their 
wants. There has, in truth, been a great deal, very jufily, and.prudently, 
conceded to the irifh in the courfe of the prefent reicuz-nords. ip fit 
that any thing fhould be withheld from them that free men ought, te 

fefs, and that a legiflature, concerned for the peace and prodperity 
of the whole empire, and duly attentive to umes and circumitanges, 
ought to grant. Yet we may be permittéd to fay, that thete,is a lives 
linefs, and a degree of turbulence in certain clafles among our hifh 
coufins, that.finds greater fatisfa€tion in contending tor commercial 
and other advantages, than in quietly enjoying them. The claims 
of the catholics and prefbyterians may not be rejected, but perhaps put 
off a little longer. But there is one clafs, and that, unfortunately, by 
far the moft numerous, whofe diftrefs calls loudly for immediate re- 
lief: the poor peafantry, the a¢tual cultivators of. the foil, who are ia 
a condition little better than that of predial flaves; and all whofe mif- 
fortunes are owing to the non-refidence of the great landholders, and the 
cuftom of letting, and fubletting land, again and again, until, thé 
poor man, who is obliged to have a potatoe garden, and if poffible an 
acre or two of Jand, to feed a cow, pays at the rate of fonr, fiye, and 
fix pound an acre, while the real proprietor receives no more perha 
than two, or even one, The exceffive monopolization of land ts the 
great {pring of mifery.among the labouring poor in England, Scot- 
land, and above all in Ireland. ‘There 1s little more to be done in 
order to reftore thefe realms to profperity and plenty, under all aur 
loffes and difaiters, than to qaafh entails and exceflive monopolization 
of jand, to open the foil to honeft induftry, and reftore mankind to their 
original deftination. There would then be-no need of boards of agri- 
culture. The fecure poffeffion of a peculium, though but fmall, 
would animate invention as well as labour. It is the nature of boards 
of all kinds to make a great deal of fiddle faddle and parade: but it 
is individual exertion, roufed and fupported by the nrolpel of indivi- 
dual advantage, that makes a nation populous, great, and happy. The 
genius, perfeverance, and we may add courage, with which 


av 


LORD MOIRA 


Contends for the relief of poor, unfortunate (not fraudulent) debtors, 
againft the calloufnefs of habit, the force of prejudice, and the chica- 
pery of lawyers, are at leait a great honour to himfelf, and afford to 
mankind the confolation of beiag convinced that there are men difin- 
tereftedly good. But to refcue the great body of the people from 
predial flavery, and open up to every induftrious ‘perfon a hope of 
being able, after faving a {mall ftock, to become a cultivator on his 
ewn account : this would be a bleffing ftill more extenfive in regard to 
6 individuals, 
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individuals, and more important in = a to the concerns of the 
nation. ‘To reftore poor ftarved mortals from menial fervice to the in, 
ent cultivation of the foodful earth, would be to reftore map. 
kind to the carpen of Epen: from which the devil has been tog 
fuccefsful in feducing them into great cities, as well as navies and 
armies. To break in pieces entails and monopolizations of land 
is a grand and a good defign ; and this defign we moft earneftly te. 
¢ommend to the noble perfon juft mentioned. . There are many orator 
forward enough to ftand up for :political and religious parties; and 
fome are very anxious about the payment of the public debts, who 
never dream of paying their own, fo long as they ean evade them 
either by practifing on the minds of honeft people, or by privilege of 
parliament. He enga every heart, and is well entitled to all our 
confidence, who, while he is juft and poems in private life, deems 
it his public duty to plead the caufe of clients who can make him no 
return ; of the opprefied and poor who have none to help them. 


Where a 
NATIONAL BANK 


Sto yment in a defpotic country, there is ground for alarm, 
or rat P hoe defpair : beni there is none wo can fay to the 
defpot * what doft thou?’ No third party to whom to appeal. If 
@ NATIONAL BANK, or one under the influence and control of 
government, op 4 ronras in a free country, an inquiry, if not offered, 
may. be dema : an appeal may be made to a third party: to 
that juftice and good faith, and thut regard to the maintenance of 
aise credit, which, in the prefent age, conftitute the fpirit, and the 
rength of free government, Whatever may be thought of the caufes 
that rendered the interference of the privy council in the affairs of 
the bank neceffary, there are few who will affirm, that this interference 
was not prudent and indifpenfable, They faid no more than this— 
« Check a Aa Sn which may convert an imaginary into a real 
t. Have patience for a limited and a little time, and of the re- 
fponfibility of the bank you fhall be fully fatisfied,’ a predittion which 
we heartily with to fee verified. 








